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FOREWORD 


The Navy that fought in World War II was the most technical and 
highly organized of any navy in history. The combat success of a 
fleet, task force, or unit depended in large part on the individual 
skill of the officers and men manning battle stations and on their 
ability to work as a team. This success, in the many complex opera- 
tions, was in no small measure due to the fact that personnel had 
been placed in jobs for which they had aptitude and for which they 
had been trained. Modern selection, classification, and training 
methods were an essential factor in solving the Navy’s tremendous 
manpower problem in World War II. 

The tests and research studies reported in this book are the major 
personnel research activities conducted by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel with the assistance of the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee Project N-106 and the College Entrance Examination Board. 
The writers of the chapters have not only described the results of 
past work but have called attention to some of the many personnel 
problems still confronting the Navy. The findings presented in this 
publication are valuable not only for the immediately useful data 
they provide but even more for their stimulation of future research. 

Many of the officers and civilian personnel who have contributed 
to this work have returned to their peacetime pursuits. The Bureau 
of Naval Personnel appreciates their contribution in increasing the 
efficiency of its program and in laying the ground work for study, 
research, and development in the years that lie ahead. 

W. G. Cooper 

Captain, U.S.N. 

Director 

Research Activity 
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This book is intended primarily for personnel psychologists in mili- 
tary organizations, educational institutions, public personnel adminis- 
tration, business, and industry. While few distinctly new techniques 
are presented, there is given an account of the experience of one 
military personnel research organization with the application of 
established techniques to the varied problems of military selection, 
Glassification, and training. This experience should be of value to 
students of personnel psychology and to individuals responsible for 
planning personnal research programs. 

The purpose of this book is to present an evaluative summary of 
the personnel research and test development completed during 
World War 11 by the Test and Research Section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel in cooperation with the National Defense Research 
Committee Project N-106 and the College Entrance Examination 
Board. Since the Test and Research Section and the latter organiza- 
tions worked cooperatively on many projects, there is no attempt 
made here to identify the specific accomplishments of each. 

Part I presents a history of personnel research and test develop- 
ment in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and a brief account of the 
Bureau’s selection, classification and training programs. These chap- 
ters are intended to give the reader the necessary background for the 
chapters which follow; by first reading these, the reader will be in a 
better position to see how tests, technical personnel aids, and the 
results of research were put to administrative use. As pointed out 
in Chapter I, the Test and Research Section is a research organiza- 
tion and as such does not have administrative control over selection, 
classification, or training programs. 

Part II describes the construction of the selection and classification 
instruments developed for use by the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 
The Basic Test Battery administered to over 2,000,000 recruits and 
the Officer Qualification and Officer Classification Tests admin- 
istered to over 100,000 officers are described in this part. The re- 
search on the construction and validation of measures of personal 
adjustment is also included in this part. 

Part III is concerned with the prediction of success in Navy 
training programs. The selection of individuals for various types of 
schools was a major personnel problem both on the officer and en- 
listed level. While it would have been highly desirable to correlate 
test scores and other qualifications data of individuals with success 
on the job, most of the Bureau’s validation studies used as criteria 

be 
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of success grades received in school. On the basis of these prediction 
studies, selection requirements were formulated or revised. 

Part IV describes the development and use of achievement tests 
in Navy training programs. The emphasis in this part is on the effect 
that standardized achievement tests have had on the quality of Navy 
instruction and the administration of schools. No attempt is made 
to give a description of all the achievement tests which were de- 
veloped or of the studies made involving the use of achievement tests. 

Follow-up studies and plans for future research are included in 
Part V. Since the nature of the criterion is one of the most important 
aspects of a follow-up study, the first chapter is devoted to a discus- 
sion of this subject. The data presented in Chapter XX are unique 
in that they constitute the results of the fii'st systematic study under- 
taken by the Navy on the relationship between the background 
factors of enlisted personnel and performance aboard ship. Chapter 
XXI describes the first systematic studies sponsored by the Navy to 
obtain reactions of personnel to the Navy’s classification and training 
programs. The purpose of the final chapter is to discuss briefly some 
of the classification and training problems which still remain in the 
Navy. 

The terms qualification, selection, and classification are used fre- 
quently in this book. During the early part of the war the term 
qualification was generally applied to determining whether an indi- 
vidual was suitable for the naval service; selection was applied to 
picking candidates for school training; determining qualifications 
for duty was termed classification. With the passage of time, the 
process of determining qualifications for both training and billet 
assignments was termed classification and there was an inclination 
to use the terms qualification and selection interchangeably. Because 
of their varied use, there is no attempt made in this book to attach 
precise meaning to the terms, although the preference of the authors 
is to apply the term selection to determining qualification for the 
naval service and classification to determining qualifications for 
training and billet assignments. 

The materials presented in this publication do not constitute a 
complete account of the work of either the Test and Research Sec- 
tion or of the NDRC Project N-106 and the College Entrance 
Examination Board; but there is given in the appendix a complete 
list of the tests produced or officially approved by the Test and 
Research Section, a list of research studies completed by the Section, 
and those reports of NDRC Project N-106 which constituted source 
material for research discussed in this volume. Experimental tests 
and informal research reports have been omitted from these lists. 
Tests and research data obtained from NDRC projects other than 
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N-106 are identified as having been “furnished by projects of the 
National Defense Research Committee”. 

Special mention should be made of the fact that this book does not 
contain accounts of all the personnel research done in or for the 
Navy. Research in aviation psychology and clinical psychology was 
under the cognizance of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, as was 
a major share of the work on the selection, classification, and train- 
ing of submarine personnel. Research on the design and use of 
aviation training devices was under the direction of the Special 
Devices Division, Bureau of Aeronautics. Research, in addition to 
that sponsored by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, or Special Devices Division, was done by personnel 
stationed in the Navy Department in Washington and at various 
field activities and on units afloat. Finally, there is the extensive 
contribution of the many projects of the National Defense Research 
Committee, not only to the Bureau of Naval Personnel’s program 
but to the many field stations and training activities. 

The studies and tests discussed in this volume are the result of the 
team effort of a large number of individuals. In a sense the authors 
of tire various chapters are serving as reporters or interpreters of the 
work done in particular areas. Since it would be extremely difficult 
to make appropriate acknowledgements (except in a few instances) 
for the specific contributions made by each person, a group acknowl- 
edgement is made by the listing of names in Appendix A. 

The success of the Bureau’s test construction and research pro- 
gram is in large part due to the capable leadership of Lt. Comdr. Ray 
N. Faulkner, Officer-in-Charge of the Test and Research Section. His 
ability to weld the work of a large number of individuals into a team 
effort, to plan the program of the Section and to coordinate its work 
with that of other units of the Bureau was outstanding. His criti- 
cisms and suggestions in the preparation of this manuscript have 
been very helpful. 

The accomplishments in research and test construction would not 
have been possible without the assistance and cooperation of various 
persons in the Training, Officer Personnel, Enlisted Personnel, and 
Research Activities of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Grateful 
acknowledgement is made to Commander Alvin C. Eurich, Captain 
Carleton R. Adams, Captain Lot Ensey, successive directors of the 
Standards and Curriculum Division, Training, and the successive 
assistant directors, Lt. Comdr. Frank H. Bowles, Commander Paul A. 
Jones and Captain A. John Bartky for their assistance in planning 
and carrying out the program of the Test and Research Section; to 
Captain James B. Hogle and Lt. Comdr. James A. McCain of the 
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Enlisted Classification Section, and Lt. Comdr. John H. Cornehlsen 
and Lt. Comdr. David G. Price of the Officer Selection Unit for their 
cooperation in providing the administrative facilities for experi- 
mental test tryouts and in making available some of the basic data 
used in research studies; finally to Captain William G. Cooper, 
Director, Research Activity, under whose leadership the Test and 
Research Section was elevated to the division level and the first 
phases of the peacetime test development and personnel research 
program were planned. 

Special thanks are also due Mr. John Stalnaker, Mr. Henry 
Chauncey, and Dr. Harold O. Gulliksen of the National Defense 
Research Committee Project N-106 and the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board, who gave outstanding technical assistance in carrying 
through the Bureau’s test construction and personnel research pro- 
gram; to Dr. Charles W. Bray and Dr. Dael L. Wolfle of the Applied 
Psychology Panel for their interest and encouragement in the prepa- 
ration of this book and for assistance in making available to the 
Bureau the research findings and instruments developed by the 
projects of the National Defense Research Committee. 

In the editorial preparation of this volume the virtual collabora- 
tion of Dr. Helen R. Haggerty was of the greatest assistance. She 
went over the manuscript in great detail and was completely respon- 
sible for organizing the tables in consistent format. In addition she 
offered many constructive suggestions with respect to the organiza- 
tion and presentation of the material. 

Dewey B. Stuit 

Editor 
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PART I 


THE NAVY’S SELECTION, CLASSIFICATION 
AND TRAINING PROGRAMS 




CHAPTER I 


PERSONNEL RESEARCH 
AND TEST DEVELOPMENT IN THE BUREAU 
OF NAVAL PERSONNEL: 

HISTORY AND SCOPE OF THE PROGRAM 

When war came to the United States in December 1941, the Navy 
faced the biggest personnel problem in its history. Because the Navy 
had remained relatively small during World War I, it had not been 
necessary at that time to establish an extensive personnel program. 
Procuring, classifying, training, and assigning to duty the four and 
one-half million officers and men required to man the ships and 
shore stations in World War II called for modern personnel tech- 
niques. In order to avail itself of the experience of government, edu- 
cation, and industry in personnel procedures, the Navy sought the 
assistance of various outside agencies and reorganized its internal 
organization in order to apply up-to-date techniques to its personnel 
problems. A direct result was the establishment within the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel of a unit of personnel trained in psychology 
which became the Test and Research Section. The development of 
this Section, its mission and organization, are the subject of this 
chapter. 

Mission of the Test and Research Section. The Test and 
Research Section (since January 1946 the Test and Research Divi- 
sion) was established to develop tests and carry on research studies 
designed to assist in selecting, classifying, and training officers and 
enlisted personnel from the time they are examined for admission to 
the Navy, through their indoctrination or basic training and spe- 
cialized technical preparation, until they are satisfactorily assigned 
to duty aboard ships or at shore stations. Specifically, the Section’s 
mission has been: 

1. To construct, evaluate, recommend, and approve the adoption of 
psychological and educational tests and other instruments for use in 
determining the qualifications of applicants for admission to the naval 
service; in classifying personnel for technical training and for types of 
duty assgnments; and in measuring achievement in naval training pro- 
grams; 

2. To conduct research on the effectiveness of tests and other instru- 
ments used in selection, classification and training programs; on the 
effectiveness of selection and classification procedures; on the effectiveness 
of training; and on the performance of naval personnel in their duty 
assignments. 
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Administrative Organization of the Test and Research Sec- 
tion. The Bureau of Naval Personnel is responsible for the procure- 
ment, education, training, discipline, promotion, and distribution 
of oflScers and enlisted personnel of the Navy, except for the pro- 
fessional education of officers, nurses, and enlisted men of the Medi- 
cal Department. From November 1942 through October 1945, the 
period during which the studies reported in this volume were under- 
taken and in large measure completed, the personnel test develop- 
ment and research program was developed in the Training Activity 
which has cognizance over naval training. 

The administrative organization of the Test and Research Section 
in relation to the Bureau is shown in Figure 1; the organization 
and staff of the Section is shown in Appendix A-1 . The responsibili- 
ties of the four Units in the Section have been as follows: 

Selection Test Unit. Development and validation of aptitude tests 
for officers and enlisted personnel; and advancement in rating exam- 
inations for enlisted personnel. 

Achievement Test Unit. Construction and evaluation of achieve- 
ment examinations and other devices to measure the proficiency of 
officers and men in training programs. 

Research Unit. Conduct of research on problems of classification 
and training of officer and enlisted personnel. 

Radio Materiel Unit. Development of a coordinated program of 
test construction and research on selection, classification, and train- 
ing of radio technicians. 

Scope and Services to November 1945. The work of the Test 
and Research Section has originated either as projects initiated by 
the Section or in response to requests made by Navy activities for 
assistance on specific problems. The extent of the use of tests and 
results of research studies and the technical services rendered to 
Navy programs may be summarized as follows: 

To the Bureau of Naval Personnel and its Field Activities: 

1. The Officer Procurement Division, the Officer Distribution Division, 
the Enlisted Recruiting and Induction Division, and the Enlisted Dis- 
tribution Division have made use of selection and classification tests and 
the results of research studies in establishing and revising selection and 
classification procedures. 

2. Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools, Naval Reserve Officer Training 
Corps Units, Naval Training Centers and Naval Training Schools, and 
other training pro^ams for officers and enlisted personnel have used 
achievement examinations for evaluating performance of individual 
trainees and efficiency of training. 

3. Instructional and classification staffs have been given technical 
assistance in techniques of using test resfults, in techniques of developing 
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tests for specific situations, and in development and improvement of 

grading systems. 

4. The; Educational Services Section has used the results of research 
studies in evaluating the program of off-duty education and orientation. 

To Other Personnel and Training Programs: 

1. The Training Commands of the Atlantic and Pacific Fleets have 
made use of the Section's tests and research findings in fleet schools, team 
training centers, and pre-commissioning centers. 

2. The Amphibious Training Commands of the Atlantic and Pacific 
Fleets have used tests and tlie findings of research studies in their classi- 
fication and training programs. 

3. The Fleet Commands have used the fleet edition of the Basic Test 
Battery in classifying enlisted personnel for types of duty and assignment 
to advanced service schools. 

4. At the request of the Office of the Commander-in-Chief, the Section 
has conducted research on the performance of personnel aboard ship, 
in order to improve selection, classification, and training. 

5. Examining Boards on ships and at shore stations have used advance- 
ment in rating examinations in determining eligibility of enlisted per- 
sonnel for petty officer ratings. 

Personnel Testing and Research in the Navy 
before November 1942 

Although psychological tests were in use in the Navy as early as 
1912, there is no record of an organized program for testing naval 
personnel prior to 1924, when the Training Division was established 
in the Bureau of Navigation. At that time a General Classification 
Test was used in training stations to select enlisted men for Navy 
schools. Later this test was given at recruiting stations; as a result, 
men were eliminated at the recruiting level rather than after they 
had enlisted in the Navy. Other tests of special aptitudes were also 
introduced. Sometime before 1941 the use of these tests was restored 
to the recruit training activities. In December 1941 the following 
tests were in general use: General Classification Test, Mechanical 
Aptitude Test, Arithmetic Test, English Test, Spelling Test and 
Radio Aptitude Test. 

Useful as these tests had been in peacetime when the Navy could 
select among applicants for enlistment, they were not adequate as the 
pressure of filling school quotas from limited sources became great. 
Throughout several months before and just after December 1941 
many persons on ships and stations and at training installations 
became acutely aware that not all the men being sent from recruit 
training to naval training schools were capable of being trained for 
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their specialties. They were also discovering that the tests in use for 
selecting these men did not differentiate, for example, between good 
candidates for radioman training and good candidates for store- 
keepers schools. As a result, “home grown” testing programs devel- 
oped at many establishments, and from a number of sources requests 
for and comments upon testing programs converged upon the Train- 
ing Division in the Bureau of Navigation (after 13 May 1942 the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel), and upon the Office of the Commander- 
in-Chief of the United States Fleet. In April and May 1942, through 
correspondence and conferences, some of the specific problems re- 
garding testing became focused, and request was made on May 2 
by the Bureau of Navigation to the Office of Scientific Research and 
Development for advisory assistance in the solution of the Navy's 
testing problems. 

For several months thereafter, two parallel approaches toward im- 
proving the Navy’s testing program were developing, one within 
the Training Division in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and the 
other on a contract basis under the National Defense Research Com- 
mittee. 

The Program in the Training Division to November 1942. 
Throughout the summer and early fall of 1942 the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel was coming to grips with some of the immediate personnel 
problems facing the expanding Navy. Training, always a major 
activity of the Navy, loomed large as increasing numbers of un- 
trained personnel were procured, and as the demand for skilled 
technicians in many branches multiplied rapidly. Training programs 
for enlisted men increased. It became more and more imperative 
to be able to assign recruits to training schools so that there would 
be the least possible attrition. As a result, a survey of the existing 
Navy tests, of Army tests, and of commercial tests which might be 
adequate for selecting enlisted men for naval training schools was 
instituted. The procurement of a large number of men from civilian 
life to be commissioned as officers presented a similar need for the 
development of a test to be used at Offices of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment to assess the qualifications of these men. 

An increase in personnel in the Bureau of Naval Personnel was 
necessitated to carry on these activities, and during the summer of 
1942 several psychologists were commissioned to assist the Civilian 
Educational Advisor, who until June 1942 had been the single pro- 
fessional expert on test construction in the Bureau. Work was thus 
begun on the development of an officer test, on the revision of the 
existing enlisted battery of tests, and on the study of tests for selec- 
tion of personnel for special programs in sound schools and radio 
schools. 
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The Contract Program to November 1942. Following the re- 
quest in May of the Chief of the Bureau of Navigation for advisory 
assistance with the Navy’s testing program from the Office of Scien- 
tific Research and Development, a series of conferences between 
naval personnel and members of various research and scientific 
groups was held. Army personnel were also contacted. In June 1942, 
the Committee on Selection and Training of Service Personnel was 
set up in the National Research Council, financed under a contract 
between the National Research Council and the National Defense 
Research Committee. As stated in the minutes for June 20, 1942, 
the Committee, organized as OSRD Project N-lOO (later to become 
the Applied Psychology Panel), was to be “informal, quick, and 
direct, of as much use to the Navy and Army as possible, and would 
work always with the understanding that it would do only those 
things which it is asked to do by the Navy and Army.” 

The first activity of the Committee was to familiarize itself with 
the problems of Navy training through a series of trips to Navy 
establishments. Following these trips, a number of recommendations 
for test construction and research were made on July 25, 1942 to 
the Chief of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 


In the meantime, early in June 1942, the College Entrance Exami- 
nation Board had been requested to prepare an examination for use 
in procuring officers for the contemplated Women’s Reserve, and 
work was begun on this examination. Preparation of a test for use 
in procuring enlisted women was also started. By the first of Sep- 
tember these projects were approved and placed by the National 
Defense Research Committee under the Committee on Selection and 
Training of Service Personnel as Project N-106 (Research and Devel- 
opment of the Navy’s Aptitude Program). 

Accomplishments to November 1942. These two programs of 
study of the Navy testing and training problems, one within the 
Navy and the other under contract, continued somewhat inde- 
pendently of each other until the late fall of 1942. 

By that time the personnel in the Navy program had increased; 
a number of psychologists had been commissioned and assigned to 
naval training programs to assist with selection and classification 
procedures; some studies had been made within the Navy of the 
existing Navy tests, a few commercial tests had been recommended 
for use in special programs; and work had continued in the Navy 
on the development of a short form of an officer test to be used at 
offices of naval officer procurement. 

Under the contract program, women officers had been given a 
series of tests; one test had been developed for use in the procure- 
ment of enlisted women; one form of an Officer Qualification Test 
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was developed; and studies had been done on the reliability and 
validity of the existing enlisted tests and on a Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps Selective Examination in use in colleges and uni- 
versities. 

Administrative Organization: November 1942 
to November 1945 

The Initial Organization. When the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
was established in May 1942 to supersede the Bureau of Navigation, 
an organization of management counselors was hired to make a 
comprehensive survey of the scope and functions of the Bureau. 
Their recommendations, designed to render more efficient the 
Navy’s personnel program, were presented on August 20, 1942; and 
for a number of weeks thereafter, personnel in the Bureau were in 
process of studying, evaluating, and implementing the recom- 
mendations. 

By November the organization within the Bureau had been 
greatly modified. Within the Training Division of the Bureau, the 
Standards and Curriculum Section was established early in Novem- 
ber, and made responsible for developing specific answers to three 
basic questions stated in the survey report: 

(1) What are the requirements men must meet in order to be selected 
for training in various subjects? 

(2) What should they be when they have finished training, i.e. precisely 
what qualifications should they have gained from the training? 

(3) In the light of (1) and (2), what must they be taught? 

Three units were established, each to prepare the answer to one of 
the above questions: Selection Requirements Unit, Training Stand- 
ards Unit, and Curriculum Unit. 

Within the Selection Requirements Unit, designed to answer the 
first question “by devising the best possible methods for the proper 
selection and classification of enlisted personnel and officers in the 
Navy”, five groups were soon set up. Two of these groups were 
made responsible for developing general plans for the selection 
process and for implementation of these plans (Officer Selection 
Group and Enlisted Selection Group) Three Groups were estab- 
lished to provide tests and research data (Test Construction Group, 
Research Group, and Quotas by Grade Group). 

The Test Construction Group was made responsible for the devel- 
opment of tests, the Research Group for studies of classification and 

iln the spring of 1944 these two programs were transferred to Officer Personnel 
Activity and Enlisted Personnel Activity respectively. See Figure l-t. 
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training problems, and the Quotas by Grade Group for establishing, 
for different types of training, quotas for enlisted men with varying 
levels of ability. NDRC Project N-106 was continued as a service to 
the Navy’s testing and research program, and a number of other 
National Defense Research Committee projects on special phases of 
classification and training were later established. 

Growth of the Program. As the program of the Standards and 
Curriculum Section developed, it became necessary to add units and 
to reorganize certain aspects of the organization. On August 24, 1943 
the Test and Research Unit was established within the Section, with 
the staffs of the Test Construction Group and the Research Group 
forming the nucleus of the new Unit. Its program was to construct 
and validate classification tests for enlisted personnel and officers 
and to conduct any research necessary to improve the efficiency of 
the classification and training program. 

On September 23, 1943, at the suggestion of Quality Control 
Division, Training, the Test and Research Unit was officially 
charged with the responsibility for developing final achievement 
examinations for naval training schools. By January 1944 an 
Achievement Test Group was organized and work was begun on 
examinations for schools for Yeomen, Storekeepers, Electrician’s 
Mates, Quartermasters, and other specialties. In May 1944, a pro- 
gram was initiated to construct examination materials for use by 
boards in determining qualifications of enlisted personnel for ad- 
vancement in rating. In the summer of 1944, preparation of achieve- 
ment examinations for officer training programs was inaugurated. 
In December 1944, work commenced on an achievement examina- 
tion for recruit training. 

Throughout the war the training of radio technicians was one of 
the most strategic and technical in the Navy. In January 1944, the 
program of test construction and research on training for this rating 
was organized as the Radio Materiel Group in the Test and Research 
Unit. 

On January 1, 1945, the Test and Research Unit became the Test 
and Research Section, in what was by this time the Standards and 
Curriculum Division in the Training Activity. Late in 1944, a 
series of special studies had been instituted to evaluate naval training 
programs. During 1945 this undertaking was expanded to include 
such projects as the analysis of attitudes of men in the amphibious 
forces, the extent of use and influence of the Navy’s Educational 
Services and War Orientation program, the use by Navy personnel 
of the facilities of the United States Armed Forces Institute. 

During 1945, also, attention was focused on the validation in the 
fleet of classification and training procedures; the construction and 
validation (in cooperation with the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery) 
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of instruments to detect combat fatigue and related psychological 
disabilities; and the development and use of tests and research 
results in the Navy literacy training program, in transferring reserve 
officers to the regular Navy, in standardizing instruction in Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corp Units, and in selecting candidates 
for the Naval Academy at Annapolis. 

The program of the Test and Research Section in November 1945 
was thus directed toward the development of research studies and 
psychological and educational tests for reconversion and for peace- 
time personnel programs. 

The Continuing Program 

Transition. Throughout the war period the greater part of the 
test development and personnel research program of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel was carried on by the Test and Research Section. 
Research projects, however, were developed by other groups within 
the Bureau. Enlisted Billet Analysis Section, Standards and Curricu- 
lum Division, was responsible for the continuing study of the nature 
of Navy billets for enlisted personnel. The Officer Billet Analysis 
Section, Officer Personnel Activity, performed comparable research 
for officer billets. Field Research Section, Planning and Control 
Activity, undertook to conduct opinion polls and planning surveys. 
As the programs of personnel research developed, and as plans were 
being formulated for continuing into the peacetime Navy the essen- 
tial aspects of personnel research and test development, it became 
apparent that the several research groups could function more effi- 
ciently through closer integration of their programs. Accordingly, 
on November 5, 1945, the four sections were combined to form the 
Research Division in Planning and Control. On January 4, 1946, 
Research was raised to the Activity level and the Test and Research 
Section, together with the other sections, was raised to Division level. 

The Peacetime Program. Plans for a permanent research or- 
ganization in the Bureau of Naval Personnel were officially approved 
in January 1946. The Research Activity will undertake a coordi- 
nated program of personnel research and test development centered 
around the major personnel problems of the Navy. It is contem- 
plated that the overall mission of the Activity will be (1) to conduct 
studies on personnel, policy, techniques, and procedures, and on the 
assignment, evaluation, promotion or advancement, and morale of 
officer and enlisted personnel; and (2) to develop such psychological 
and educational tests and other instruments as may be necessary for 
the selection, classification, training, and evaluation of performance 
of Navy personnel. Within this organization will be subsumed the 
wartime functions of the Test and Research Section. 


CHAPTER II 


SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF OFFICER PERSONNEL 

Between the years 1941 and 1945 the Navy was confronted with the 
task of procuring nearly 300,000 officers to meet the needs Of the 
expanded fleet. These officers were required to fill hundreds of 
different billets ashore and afloat, some very similar to civilian occu- 
pations, others very different. It was important that these men and 
women be procured and assigned for training and duty so that their 
education, experience, and aptitudes might be used effectively. The 
procurement and assignment of these personnel were the respective 
responsibilities of Officer Procurement Division and of Officer Dis- 
tribution Division, Officer Personnel Activity. 

The Procurement Process 

Commissioning FROM Civilian Sources. Applications of civilians 
for direct commissioning in the Naval Reserve were processed by 
offices of naval officer procurement. Each applicant, upon coming 
to an office of naval officer procurement to make application, was 
required to complete a standard application form which yielded 
fairly complete information regarding his background and training. 
Applicants found to be initially qualified for consideration for 
commissioning were administered physical examinations and psycho- 
logical qualification tests, and were interviewed by two officers. 

The Officer Qualification Test was used as a screening device for 
evaluating applicants with a great variety of backgrounds and for 
determining the individual’s ability to be of service to the Navy. 
Two interviews were given to all apparently acceptable candidates 
in order to obtain the judgment of two different individuals as to 
the applicant’s potentialities. The primary purpose of the interview 
was to determine (1) the general qualifications of each applicant, 
and (2) where each applicant might be of most service to the Navy, 
in terms of the available billets and the needs of the service. Each 
applicant found to be acceptable on the basis of the physical exami- 
nation, test results, and interviews was investigated through refer- 
ences, friends, employers, city and state police, or the Federal Bureau 
of Investigation. 

If the applicant was found qualified for final consideration for 
one or more types of duty open to procurement at that time, his 
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record was forwarded to the Bureau of Naval Personnel together 
with recommendations as to the types of duty for which he appeared 
to be best suited. In the Bureau, records of recommended applicants 
were routed to special reviewers, each reviewing applications in the 
light of the individuals’ qualifications for particular types of duty. 
Applications were rejected only when they had been examined by 
all reviewers who could possibly recommend appointment of the 
applicants. Applications found acceptable were routed, recommend- 
ing appointment, to a final review board whose function was to 
make the final recommendation as to appointment or rejection. 

Commissioning of Enlisted Personnel. The same opportunities 
afforded to civilians for commissions in the Naval Reserve were open 
to enlisted personnel. Enlisted personnel in recruit training were 
screened by classification officers and those found basically qualified 
for commissions had the opportunity to apply. Furthermore, any 
enlisted man at the end of a six-month period was given the oppor- 
tunity to apply for a permanent commission in the Naval Reserve. 
Information similar to that required of civilians was required of en- 
listed applicants. Applications of enlisted personnel were reviewed 
in the Bureau of Naval Personnel in the same manner as were those 
from civilian sources. 

The V-7 program also was open to enlisted personnel under thirty 
years of age who had completed two years of college. Personnel 
selected for V-7 training by the Bureau of Naval Personnel were 
ordered to midshipman training either directly or via a brief period 
of academic refresher training. In addition, commanding officers 
were requested to submit recommendations for temporary appoint- 
ment of qualified enlisted personnel to commissioned rank. These 
recommendations were reviewed and approved or disapproved by an 
administrative board established in the Bureau. 

V- 1 2 Procurement. ’V- 12 personnel were selected from civilian 
sources to enter upon active duty on July 1, 1943, November 1, 
1943, and July 1, 1944. Initial selection was made by means of 
nationwide tests administered in high schools and colleges through- 
out the country. Final selection of physically qualified applicants 
was made by state selection committees composed of business men, 
educators, and naval officers. Selection was based upon test scores, 
high school and college records, and the results of interviews given 
at offices of naval officer procurement. Enlisted personnel were also 
selected for V-12 training by commanding officers of ships and shore 
stations in accordance with procedures outlined in Bureau directives. 
Insofar as possible, the same selection requirements outlined for 
civilians were followed in selecting V-12 candidates from enlisted 
ranks.vr' : ' : . 
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V-l AND V-7 Procurement. Prior to the entry of this country into 
the war, the V-7 program was established. The V-7 program at that 
time Was open to candidates who had successfully completed two 
years of college. Following induction, officer candidates were subject 
to call to active duty for training cruises and were eligible for com- 
missioning upon completion of college. Following the beginning of 
the war, the training cruise phase of the program was eliminated 
and V-7 trainees were called, upon graduation, to active duty for 
midshipman training in reserve midshipmen’s schools, at the end of 
which they were commissioned. 

The V-l program was opened in early 1942 to freshmen and sopho- 
mores as a companion program to the V-7 program. Personnel en- 
listed in the V-l program were to be retained on inactive duty until 
graduation, at which time they were called to active duty in midship- 
man training status. The larger part of these enlistees were trans- 
ferred to V-l 2 upon the opening of that program. 

Selection for both the V-l and the V-7 programs was based upon 
physical fitness, academic record, and “officer-like” qualities. Stu- 
dents in these programs were required to complete certain required 
courses prior to graduation from college and subsequent admission 
to reserve midshipmen’s schools. 

Classification of Officers 

When the officers had been procured, it was the task of the Officer 
Distribution Division, Officer Personnel Activity, of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel so to distribute them as to make maximum use of 
the skills and experience which they already possessed. Officers were 
urgently needed to man the ships which were sliding down the 
ways in a production program of unparalleled scope. Time for 
training them was short; consequently each bffieer had to be placed 
so that, insofar as possible, his civilian education and experience 
could take the place of the extensive naval training which he would 
have received in peacetime to prepare him for his assignment. In 
the paragraphs that follow, a brief description is presented of the 
selection and classification process. 

Classification at Reserve Midshipmen’s and Indoctrination 
Schools. The Officer Selection Unit (first established early in 1943 
in the Standards and Curriculum Division, Training Activity, and 
transferred in early 1944 to the Officer Distribution Division, Officer 
Personnel Activity) was immediately concerned with the graduates 
of Navy indoctrination and reserve midshipmen’s schools. These 
new officers, about to embark upon their first Navy assignments, 
were ideal subjects for classification. Interviewing officers were as- 
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signed to each indoctrination and reserve midshipmen’s school to 
assist the Bureau of Naval Personnel in placing the graduates. The 
interviewers themselves were carefully chosen. Many of them had 
graduate degrees in psychology, and all of them had had extensive 
pre-Navy experience in personnel work in industry or in colleges 
and universities. 

These interviewers were first given a training course under the 
direction of the Officer Selection Unit. They studied the system of 
officer detailing by which the Bureau of Naval Personnel distributes 
all naval officers. They were coached in the program of testing, inter- 
viewing, and recommending which was to be standard in every mid- 
shipmen’s and indoctrination school. And finally they went on a 
field trip to various naval bases so that they might learn first hand 
about duty aboard various types of ships and stations. During this 
trip they “hit the beach” in a practice landing from an LSM, made 
a run in a PT boat, and spent a day on an anti-submarine patrol. 
They went aboard dozens of ships of many types and visited the 
classrooms and laboratories of advanced training schools of various 
kinds. At the end of this training, the interviewing officers took up 
their posts at the indoctrination and midshipmen’s schools, prepared 
for the task of selecting new officers for their first naval duties. 

The selection program at these schools fell roughly into three 
sections: (1) acquainting the new officers with the kinds of naval duty 
open to them, (2) evaluating each officer’s qualifications and prefer- 
ences for duty through testing and interviewing, and (3) making 
recommendations to the Detail Section, Officer Distribution Divi- 
sion, Officer Personnel Activity, Bureau of Naval Personnel, for the 
distribution of each graduating class. 

The interviewing officer introduced the subject of naval duty to 
the midshipmen or indoctrinees in a “billet lecture”. Here he briefly 
described the assignments afloat or ashore in which the new officers 
might be placed, paying particular attention to those spots where 
officers were most urgently needed at the moment. The pattern of 
officers in demand in certain duties changed constantly with the 
progress of the war, so that the billet lecture for one indoctrination 
class might differ considerably from that for the next month’s class. 
The student officers had to be prepared for the possibility that even 
in the time between the billet lecture and the assigning of the class, 
the exigencies of the war might eliminate certain needs and create 
others. The interviewing officer tried always to foster in the students 
the realization tliat their individual aptitudes and qualifications had 
to be utilized in relation to prosecuting the war. A man might have 
had years of successful experience as a trial lawyer, yet at a time 
when the amphibious program was desperately in need of officers. 
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his one or two summers of small boat handling might have far more 
significance. 

The second and perhaps most important function performed by 
the interviewing officer was making an evaluation of each officer’s 
best potential contribution to the Navy. This was accomplished by 
testing and by interviewing. Every officer was given the Officer Classi- 
fication Test, a four-part battery designed to measure verbal facility, 
mechanical aptitude, mathematical competence, and ability to vis- 
ualize spatial relations. Those officers who appeared to be candidates 
for such specialized training as radar materiel or tactical radar were 
given the selection tests developed for these types of training. The 
construction and validation of these tests is described in Chapter 
VIII. 

i Testing took place before interviewing, so that at the time of the 
interview each candidate’s test scores were before the interviewing 
i officer. These scores, together with the officer’s background, civilian 
or naval, his indoctrination or reserve midshipmen’s school marks, 
and his own choice among the assignments open to the class, together 
with his appearance, physique, and personality made up the general 
picture from which the interviewer made his estimate of the person’s 
abilities. 

The interviewing officer’s recommendations to the Bureau were 
the result of matching the individual sets of aptitudes to the jobs 
open to the class. To aid him in this task the interviewing officer 
had at hand the Billet Selection Requirements Manual, compiled by 
the Officer Selection Unit. This manual which was continually in 
process of revision listed some one hundred sea and shore assign- 
ments with the qualifications considered desirable or essential for 
each— educational background, civilian experience, minimum test 
scores, and personal qualities. 

The interviewer’s recommendations for assignment were trans- 
mitted to the Bureau on Duty Recommendation Forms. These forms 
contain a record of each individual’s qualifications, grades, and test 
scores, a statement of his choice of duty, and the interviewer’s recom- 
mendation. The information on these sheets was especially valuable 
in those instances where shifting war needs necessitated a distribu- 
tion of officers different from that on which the interviewer had based 
his recommendations. The Duty Recommendation Form became a 
part of each officer’s record, to be used at any time when he became 
available for transfer or when he requested change of duty. 

The effect of this program at reserve midshipmen’s; and indoctrina- 
tion schools was to reduce the time necessary for training officers 
for competent performance in their Navy billets. Likewise it kept 
to a minimum the number of officers who “bilged” from special 
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training courses; The contribution to officer morale' made by eon- 
sidering each man*s duty assignment individually, while it cannot 
be measured in tangible form, appears to have been considerable. 

Classification at Operational Training Centers. Interviewing 
and selection programs similar to those at indoctrination and reserve 
midshipmen’s schools were carried out in many operational training 
activities ■ such as the Destroyer Training School, ' the amphibious 
training bases, and the APA (attack transport) Pre-Commissioning 
School. In these schools, selection was on a different level; officers 
were interviewed and their grades and test scores evaluated for the 
purpose of placing each in the most appropriate post aboard ship. 
While testing was done at these centers, the primary emphasis was 
placed on evaluating the data previously gathered on each officer in 
relation to a specific billet assignment. 

Classification at Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Schools. The Navy college training programs such as V-12 and 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps trained a great many officers 
for commissioning. These units were located at colleges and uni- 
versities all over the country and the separate groups were too small 
to warrant full-time interviewing officers for each. Interviewing and 
selection of these men for their first duties as naval officers were 
carried out by traveling interviewing officers from the Bureau o£ 
Naval Personnel. The students were given billet lectures, received 
informational pamphlets about naval duties, took the Officer Classi- 
fication Test and various special aptitude tests, and were interviewed 
by the representative of the Bureau. The recommendations of the 
interviewer were sent to the Bureau on Duty Recommendation 
Forms, in the same manner as were recommendations for persons in 
midshipmen’s and indoctrination classes. 

Classification Aboard Ship. The classification of officers aboard 
ship was a relatively late development due to the fact that primary 
emphasis was placed on the processing of personnel to be assigned 
to training programs or new ships. In the spring of 1945, however, 
several requests for assistance in the classification of their officer 
personnel were received from commanding officers of ships being 
shifted from the European to the Pacific theatre of operations. Prin- 
cipally, the commanding officers of these ships were officers who had 
had tours of duty at naval training stations or other activities where 
the classification of officer and enlisted personnel was accepted as a 
standard procedure. In the shipboard programs the classification of 
officers was usually carried out at the same time as for the enlisted 
personnel. By V-J Day the officer personnel of more than twenty 
large ships had been processed. Included in a complete shipboard 
classification program were the following: administration of classifi- 
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cation tests; interviewing each officer; bringing up to date the Officer 
Qualifications Record Jackets; explaining the findings of the classifi- 
cation program to the executive officer or commanding officer or 
both; and making recommendations concerning the use of the data. 
Ideally, classification data should be obtained on all officers before 
they are assigned to duty, but since this had not been done, ship- 
board classification offered at least one opportunity to include officers 
in the program who had not been processed before assignment to 
duty. 

Interviewing of Officers Returning from Sea for Reassign- 
ment. In the spring of 1945, classification-interviewing was instituted 
at the ports of entry through which officers passed on returning from 
sea duty. Each officer was given a comprehensive interview with an 
experienced interviewing officer, during which his qualifications for 
next duty were reviewed. During the interview he could ask ques- 
tions about the availability of billets in which he was interested and 
obtain first-hand information on Navy practices with respect to 
rotation and leave. In turn, the interviewing officer asked him ques- 
tions necessary to obtain a complete summary of his naval and 
civilian skills and interests. 

A Duty Recommendation Form was used for transmitting the 
interviewer’s recommendations to the Bureau. This Duty Recom- 
mendation Form was a variant of the one used at naval training 
activities, providing more space for listing naval experience, and 
eliminating the space for recording test scores and grades. 

In contrast to the fairly precise quotas for distribution of the 
officers which were available for interviewers at reserve midship- 
men’s and indoctrination schools, interviewing officers at ports of 
entry had no specific quotas to guide them. They were, however, 
supplied with monthly reports of sea billets open, which indicated 
the acuteness of the needs in certain areas, and with monthly reports 
of the shore jobs open, with the qualifications required in each. 

Having familiarized himself with these reports from the Bureau, 
the interviewer was able to assist the returning officer to state his 
duty preference in the light of the billets available. The interviewers 
were, in fact, in such close touch with the Bureau of Naval Person- 
nel, that the time spent by returnees in the port of entry office was 
the equivalent for each of a personal visit to the Bureau. The inter- 
viewer could prepare the returnees in general for what they could 
expect in their next assignments; could explain the ramifications of 
rotation practices as they applied to different types of duty; and 
could effectively stop many of the fallacious rumors with which 
returning officers were frequently familiar. This individual handling 
of returning officers was designed to improve their attitude toward 
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their next assignments and to insure their better performance in 
whatever jobs they were placed. 


Officer Classification Records 

Because of the speed with which the Navy had to be expanded, 
there was no time for selection and classification activities to be 
established in the early months of the war. Hence many naval officers 
were assigned to duty where the need was greatest, with little regard 
for their preferences or qualifications. This was inevitable. But these 
officers too, and in fact all naval officers, were eventually covered 
by the International Business Machines punched card classification 
and records system. 

The basis of the I.B.M. punched card system is the Officer Qualifi- 
cations Questionnaire which each officer fills out and files with the 
Bureau. This questionnaire lists all his important qualifications— 
foreign language facility, foreign travel, education, civilian experi- 
ence, and naval duties. The qualifications of each officer are trans- 
posed into numerical code which is punched into cards. The cards 
then become an index to the questionnaires and can be drawn upon 
whenever an officer with a specific set of qualifications is required for 
a special job. The card system also serves as a medium for making 
officer personnel surveys and studies upon which to base plans and 
policies. 

One copy of the Officer Qualifications Questionnaire becomes the 
foundation of the Officer Qualifications Record Jacket. This jacket 
is carried by each officer from one duty station to another. Besides 
the questionnaire, which sums up his education, civilian work ex- 
perience, and naval duties, the jacket contains a tear-off section from 
each fitness report submitted on the officer. This contains his name, 
file number, rank, classification, date of reporting, and a description 
of the duties performed since the last report. By means of this addi- 
tion to the jacket, the record of the officer’s qualifications is kept 
up to date. Another copy of the tear-off section of the fitness report 
is sent to the Bureau of Naval Personnel, where it is used to bring 
the punched card record up to date. 

Impact of Officer Classification on Navy Personnel Procedures 

Despite the late start of the officer classification program, it has 
had a significant effect upon the processing of officer personnel. As 
a result of the success of wartime officer classification, post-war plans 
for officer selection and classification include the following: 
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1. Continuation of an Officer Qualifications Unit in the Officer Dis- 
tribution Division to carry on the various phases of an officer classification 
program. 

2. Maintenance by the Officer Qualifications Unit of accurate records 
on all officers to the end that each officer will receive shipboard expe- 
rience ill accordance with the Navy rotational training program. 

3. Assignment of a technically qualified district personnel classification 
officer to each naval district to carry on officer classification activity after 
the reserve officer personnel have been demobilized. 

4. Sending of interviewing officers to the Naval Reserve Officer Train- 
ing Corps Units and other training activities as needed to assist in the 
classification of officer personnel and officer candidates. 

5. Maintenance of up-to-date qualification records on reserve officer 
personnel by means of questionnaires sent out every two years to all 
officers on inactive duty. 

6. Administration, as needed, of officer selection and classification tests 
at training activities and other naval commands. 

7. Continuation of the Officer Qualifications Record Jacket as the basic 
record for officer personnel. 

By the establishment of the above administrative procedures and 
classification techniques in peacetime, the Navy will, in the event 
of an emergency, be able to mobilize its officer personnel in a mini- 
mum of time and assign them to billets where their abilities and 
experience can best be utilized. 



CHAPTER III 


SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION 
OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

In addition to the procurement and classification of the 300,000 
officers described in Chapter II, the Navy had to recruit, train and 
assign approximately four million enlisted personnel. Furthermore, 
the rapid technological developments of modern naval warfare in 
such fields as gunnery, fire control, aviation, and electronics required 
that enlisted men be trained for and assigned to more than eight 
hundred different types of jobs varying in complexity from the deck 
hand who swabs, chips paint, and polishes bright work, to the radio 
technician who maintains and repairs highly technical and complex 
radar and electronics gear. The tasks of classifying men for the type 
of work in which they would be most likely to succeed, and of aiding 
personnel officers in assigning each man to the right job was the 
responsibility of the Enlisted Classification Section of the Enlisted 
Personnel Activity of the Bureau of Naval Personnel. At the time 
of V-J Day more than 1,100 carefully selected classification officers 
and classification interviewers (enlisted personnel) had been trained 
and assigned to provide classification services at more than one 
hundred different naval activities ranging in function from recruit 
training centers to forward area personnel distribution points. 

Procurement of Enlisted Personnel 

Enlisted personnel were procured during the war primarily 
through Selective Service and secondarily through the voluntary 
recruiting program administered through recruiting stations located 
in all large cities. Before the war, recruiting stations had been re- 
sponsible for the procurement of all enlisted personnel. Applicants 
were required to meet both physical and intellectual qualifications. 
A General Classification Test was used in addition to an educational 
requirement in estimating the intellectual capacity of applicants. 

During the w’ar recruiting stations administered several special 
procurement programs in addition to carrying on their normal re- 
cruiting functions. In the radio technician recruiting progi’am a 
special test, the Radio Technician Selection Test, was administered 
to all applicants. For most other special recruiting programs, such as 
for combat aircrewman, ship repair units and construction bat- 
talions, selection at the recruiting station level was accomplished by 
an examination of the applicants’ educational and vocational ex- 
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perience. In the post-war recruiting program a psychological screen- 
ing device, the Applicant Qualification Test, will be used in addition 
to the usual physical and psychiatric screening examinations. 

Classification of Enlisted Personnel 

Glassification at Recruit Training Commands. All personnel 
procured through Selective Service or recruiting stations were sent 
to recruit training commands (prior to 1944 naval training stations) 
for recruit training and for classification. Each classification office 
was under the direction of a classification officer, and all recruits 
were given a battery of classification tests and were interviewed by 
classification interviewers. The basic functions of classification in 
recruit training were: (1) to determine and record on standard 
forms, the aptitudes, skills and abilities that would indicate the type 
of naval duty for which each recruit was best fitted; (2) to recom- 
mend each recruit for the type of training or duty for which he was 
best qualified; and (3) to effect the assignment of each recruit to that 
type of training or duty for which he was best fitted by matching the 
man’s qualifications with the Navy’s needs as reflected in quotas 
issued by the Bureau of Naval Penonnel. 

These functions were carried out in accordance with the best 
available personnel techniques and methods. All recruits were first 
informed about available training schools and the duties of naval 
ratings by means of carefully planned lectures, films, and pamphlets. 
They were then given the Basic Test Battery for enlisted personnel. 

These tests included the following: General Classification Test, 
Reading Test, Arithmetical Reasoning Test, Mechanical Aptitude 
Test, Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical), Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test (Electrical), Clerical Aptitude Test, Spelling Test, Radio 
Code Test. 

The tests were administered under conditions as ideal as was pos- 
sible in view of space limitations, and were scored, for the most part, 
by machine. Test scores were then checked and recorded by machine 
on each man’s Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card so that when 
the man appeared for interview, the interviewer had before him a 
complete picture of the test results. Aptitude testing was an essential 
feature of recruit classification, providing the most objective basis 
available for the classification and assignment of the man, particu- 
larly since a considerable proportion of inductees were fairly young, 
so that little opportunity had existed to acquire vocational skills or 
experience. Since test scores were recorded on the Qualifications 
Card, they could be used at any subsequent point in the man’s naval 
career as a basis for evaluaticwi and classification. 
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When recruits possessed previous civilian experience and training 
closely related to types of work available for them in the naval serv- 
ice, test scores were of secondary importance except as they indicated 
that the man was of such a low mental caliber that he could not be 
expected to learn quickly enough to qualify for the duties of a rating. 
In order to facilitate the evaluation and recording of the recruit’s 
civilian experience, training, hobbies, and interests, a standard aid- 
to-the-interview blank was completed by each man prior to the 
interview. This form gave the recruit an opportunity to list his 
qualifications and to express his interests in various types of Navy 
jobs. 

In the great majority of cases, it was a combination of a man’s 
test scores, civilian work experience, motivation, previous training, 
and interests which guided the interviewer to a decision as to what 
types of duty the recruit was best qualified to perform. Duty recom- 
mendations were usually recorded in rather broad terms so that a 
man would not be too narrowly classified. This was necessary and 
desirable not only in the man’s best interests but also because of 
variations in quotas from the Bureau of Naval Personnel which 
required flexibility in detailing. 

'To facilitate school assignments, which constituted a major phase 
of recruit classification, certain basic data from the Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Qualifications Card were punched into I.B.M. cards for 
mechanical sorting so that selection could be rapid and accurate. 
In addition to the man’s name, rating and service number, the I.B.M. 
selection card provided space for punching a cjyilian occupational 
code, an evaluation code and a first and second duty choice or 
recommendation. 

Roughly speaking, about 40 percent of ail recruits were selected 
for elementary naval training schools; about 1 0 percent were selected 
for special billets, immediate rating, or commissioning: and the 
remaining 50 percent were sent directly to ships or stations for duty 
as “general detail’’ hands. An adequate system for classifying this 
latter group was never fully developed and as a result many men 
who had useful skills were often not used effectively in their subse- 
quent assignments. If an adequate classification system had been 
established earlier, it should have been possible to process the 
“general detail” population as well as the other groups. 

Classification at Pre-Commissioning Centers. Many recruits 
and some elementary school graduates were sent directly to pre- 
commissioning training centers where they were assigned to new 
construction vessels. To assure continuity in the classification and 
assignment process it was necessary to establish classification centers 
at all such activities. The basic functions of classification at pre- 
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commissioning activities were to: (1) process and provide balanced 
crews for new construction vessels; (2) provide sufficient information 
about each man assigned to a ship to assure his proper utilization; 
and (3) assist the ship’s executive officer or personnel officer with 
technical aids and methods that would assure an effective system of 
personnel administration aboard ship. 

The majority of men detailed to new construction were not 
assigned to specific ships and this permitted the orderly scheduling 
and processing of all such men in order to assure each ship of its fair 
share of high, medium and low caliber men. This process known as 
“balancing the crew’’ was important, since otherwise one ship might 
have" beS a'ssi^ed all the better qualified men and another might 
have received nothing but relatively poor ones. Aptitude test scores, 
previous civilian experience and training, physical qualifications, 
and the man’s motivations were important factors in the balancing 
process. Accordingly, much use was made of the Qualifications Card 
which, as stated earlier, was usually prepared for recruits shortly 
after their induction. If the card was not available or was incomplete, 
necessary steps were taken to complete it before assignment. 

In addition to this information about the man, it was also neces- 
sary to know the jobs available for the men aboard ship. Such in- 
formation was secured by a review of the ship’s complement and 
discussion with department and division heads, if they were avail- 
able, as to their views on desirable qualifications for types of billets. 
The resulting job data were set up in card files so that the qualifi- 
cations of the man and the job could be matched. 

In order to man properly a ship’s Watch, Quarters, and Station 
Bill, it was necessary to assign many men to jobs in gun crews and 
other battle stations on the basis of potential qualifications. To aid 
in this process, special selection devices such as the selectometer 
(developed by the National Defense Research Committee) and visual 
sorting devices making use of selective placement factors were de- 
veloped and used with varying degrees of success. Special tests were 
also used in this process, including the Ortho-Rater tests for visual 
acuity and other visual capacities, the Telephone Talker Test for 
selecting men who would be most suitable as talkers on sound- 
powered phone circuits, and the Sonar Pitch Memory Test for iden- 
tifying men who possessed sufficient pitch discrimination to qualify 
as sound gear operators. 

The remaining functions of classification units at pre-commission- 
ing centers were concerned with developing a useful system of per- 
sonnel administration for each ship. This involved setting up an 
open Qualifications Card file, either centrally or by division de- 
peSaing upon the sizFH’SGe'sliip. Special cross-index files also were 
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set up containing special data such as names of men possessing high 
test scores, college degrees, and special skills in foreign languages 
or experience as musicians or entertainers. These cross-index files' 
were useful in filling special billets once the ship was commissioned. 
In addition, a cross-index file of men best qualified to “strike” ' (serve 
as apprentices) for petty officer ratings was established so that' when 
vacancies occurred in. any division, the most likely non-rated man 
on board could be selected' and assigned for training to fill the va- 
cancy. Finally, an officer and yeoman were trained in the use and 
interpretation of information contained in these files and in the 
technique of keeping them up-to-date. 

The principal defects in classification work at pre-commissioning 
centers were the unavailability, and the lack of knowledge of quali- 
fications of key members of the crew, who were usually sent to the 
yard where the ship was being built rather than to the pre-commis- 
sioning center; lack of specific complement and billet data required 
in order to assign men properly; and inadequacy of time permitted 
for classification and assignment of the crew which precluded the 
“pooling"’ of men with special abilities and qualifications. 

Classification at Receiving Stations. At one time or another 
nearly every enlisted man in the Navy is ordered, in transient status, 
to a receiving station for assignment to a new ship or station. In 
order to assist in the evaluation of such men’s qualifications, classifi- 
cation centers were established at virtually all continental receiving 
stations and at the Receiving Station, Pearl Harbor. The majority of 
men processed at receiving stations were assigned their next duty by 
the personnel office of the Commander, Service Foixes, Atlantic 
Fleet; Commander, Sei-vice Forces, Pacific Fleet; and Commander, 
Western Sea Frontier. Accordingly, all men processed by classifica- 
tion centers whose ultimate assignment was controlled by the per- 
sonnel office of the Fleet Service Forces, were reported on availability 
lists or cards to these offices. These lists or cards contained not only 
the man’s name, rating, and pay grade, but also a brief summary 
taken from the Qualifications Card concerning the man’s civilian 
and Navy experience and training, and a duty recommendation. 
In determining duty recommendations, the classification inter- 
viewers used the techniques and methods previously described, in- 
cluding, when necessary, testing, intendewing, and completion of 
records. 

Receiving stations processed not only men going to sea for the 
first time but also sea-experienced men returning to the United 
States for leave and reassignment. The latter gxoup constituted the 
largest single category of men processed by receiving stations and 
required a slightly different type of emphasis from that at other 
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activities. Billets were analyzed and interviewing aids developed 
to give interviewers a better understanding of the various jobs per- 
formed aboard ship. As a culmination of this emphasis, a Manual 
of Enlisted Navy Job Classifications ws developed and published in 
October of 1945. Although too late to be of value during the war, 
this manual in preliminary form was used to good advantage in 
reporting men’s qualifications and in reflecting the replacement re- 
quirements of ships. 

Another function of classification centers at receiving stations was 
to contact ships in the general area served by the center in order 
to offer classification services similar to those at pi'e-commissioning 
training centers. Qualifications Cards were completed on all the 
members of the crew, and files were organized. Cross-indexes were 
developed and personnel were trained to maintain the entire system. 
Operating ships were also assisted in stating their personnel require- 
ments in the form of replacement schedules. These were sent to 
the personnel offices of the Fleet Service Forces for use in detailing 
personnel. 

The latter function was comparatively untried, since it involved 
use of the preliminary job classification titles and codes, but it 
proved effective in improving detailing and in achieving proper use 
of classification recommendations made on transient personnel. 

Perhaps the most successful phase of classification at receiving 
stations was that concerned with the processing of men for advanced 
training schools. These men, subject to the assignment control of 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel, were selected by commanding officers 
of ships and stations for advanced training in accordance with quotas 
allocated to all fleet activities. Classification centers screened these 
men in order to determine whether or not they required the training 
to which they had been ordered, or, on the other hand, whether or 
not they tvould benefit from such training. It is estimated that sub- 
stantial amounts of time and money were saved by this screening, 
because it was found that many men had been ordered to training 
who were already fully qualified to handle their duties on the latest 
types of equipment, while others were found who were of such 
limited ability that advanced training rvould have been of little 
value. Another advantage of such screening was that it aided the 
Bureau in determining the level of training to which each man 
should be ordered. For example, a motor machinist who had worked 
only on gasoline engine repairs would require both basic and ad- 
vanced diesel school training, whereas a motor machinist who had 
worked on landing craft or small craft diesels would benefit most 
from advanced diesel training. 

The development of an experience code and classification system 
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for this school screening program was the first step in the' develop- 
ment of the Manual of Navy Job Classifications, This program, more 
than any other, emphasized the wide differences in experience and 
ability among men in the same rating and pay grade, and pointed 
out the necessity for a system of job classification more detailed 
than was provided by the existing rating structure. 

Classification at Naval Districts and Shore Establishments. 
To assure maximum effective utilization of enlisted personnel in the 
Navy’s wide-spread network of shore establishments, classification 
officers and enlisted personnel were assigned to all naval districts. 
The officers so assigned were called district personnel classification 
officers and were responsible for both officer and enlisted classifica- 
tion functions. In processing enlisted personnel, these officers made 
certain that every man coming into a district for assignment to duty 
was screened either by one of the interviewers assigned to him or by 
the nearest classification center. 

Extensive work was also done to complete Qualifications Cards 
and cross-index files on all shore establishment personnel assigned 
to district activities. This was accomplished by sending squads of 
classification interviewers to process all members of ship’s com- 
pany at each district activity. The personnel officer and several 
assistants were then trained in the use of classification data for 
assignment and reassignment purposes. In order to implement this 
program at its inception, two large-sized units of interviewers were 
assigned to move from district to district and activity to activity in 
what was known as '‘The Flying Circus” or “Beach Survey”. After 
this initial coverage of all districts from Boston to Pearl Harbor and 
from Chicago to Panama, district classification officers took over and 
maintained an active classification program with small units of inter- 
viewers assigned permanently to their staffs. 

District personnel classification officers also acted as the field repre- 
sentatives of the Enlisted Classification Section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. As such, they coordinated classification functions 
at all activities in the district including training centers, pre- 
commissioning centers, service schools, and receiving stations. 

Classification at Service Schools. Studies at elementary service 
schools showed that there was an appreciable amount of attrition 
among recruits assigned to service school training. To remedy this 
condition, classification interviewers were assigned to counsel and 
advise service school trainees and to assign all graduates to the types 
of duty which would best utilize their skills and abilities. It was 
discovered that much of the attrition was due to disappointment 
with, or lack of interest in, school work on the part of the trainees. 
It was recommended to recruit training commands that in making 
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' recommendations greater emphasis be placed on the interest factor. 
This ivas an improvement in selection procedures. Many students 
' who, otherwise might have, dropped out, were counseled and assigned 
to Other schoois; others were stimulated and encouraged so that they 
found new interest in the school to which they had originally been 
assigned. Classification officers and classification interviewers at serv- 
ice schools, like those at other activities, also screened men for 
submarine, motor torpedo boat, and other' types of special duty, by 
administering a personal , inventory and by determining each man’s 
general adaptability for such special programs. 

Classification Aboard -Ship. Officers and men especially trained 
to perforin classification functions were assigned to^ only a few of^ the 
larger combatant ships. However, between 1,500 and 2,000 com- 
batant and auxiliary vessels, ranging from patrol craft to battleships, 
were contacted and processed by classification centers. The nature of 
this service has already been outlined in the paragraphs describing 
classification procedures at pre-commissioning centers and receiving 
stations. Although it is difficult to evaluate the effectiveness of classi- 
fication services provided to ships, it can be said on the basis of 
letters received from and discussion with executive officers and com- 
manding officers, that many ships made practical use of classification 
services in setting up systematic personnel procedures of their own. 
The important point is that many officers who were and will be 
charged with the command of ships and stations have been con- 
vinced through their own experience of the value of a systematic 
personnel procedure for (1) analyzing the job to be done, (2) deter- 
mining the qualifications of the men available, and (3) selecting on 
a scientific basis the man best qualified for the job. 

Records for Enlisted Personnel 

The basic record for all enlisted personnel is the Service Record. 
This contains, in addition to personal history data, the official record 
of the individual from the time he enters the service until he is 
separated. One copy accompanies the individual wherever he goes; 
a duplicate copy is kept in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The 
record is kept up-to-date by the addition of new pages whenever 
there is a significant change in the individual’s status, e.g. change 
in duty station, advancement in rating, or change in beneficiary. 
The first entries in the Service Record are made by the recruiting 
stations for voluntary recruits and by the induction centers for per- 
sonnel procured through Selective Service. Official documents and 
correspondence are kept m a folder inside the cover page of the 
record.,,:.,';,. 
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111 addition to the Ser¥ice Record, there was prepared for recruits 
during World War II an Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card on 
which were recorded significant personal data, test scores, record of 
vocational experience, schools attended, billets occupied, statement 
of hobbies and interests, and the classification, interviewer’s recom- 
mendation for duty assignment. This card, could be placed in an 
open file for ready reference or left in the Service Record. The card 
is intended to- give a brief concise picture of a man's qualifications. 
As stated earlier, the card is filled out by a classifi,cation intervieiver, 
usually at a naval training center or advanced classification center. ' 

The Impact of Enlisted Classification on 
the Navy Personnel System 

The growing awareness of the value of systematic classification 
and distribution procedures has had its impact on the high levels of 
naval personnel administration. This is evidenced by the fact that 
an extensive technical program for the classification and distribution 
of personnel for the post-war Navy has been developed and ap- 
proved. An enumeration of the salient features of this program will 
serve to indicate the extent of the impact which classification services 
have made upon naval personnel administration during the war. 
Specifically, it is planned that: 

1. Enlisted classification and detailing functions at all levels of ad- 
ministration will be integrated by selecting and training Regular Navy 
officers and enlisted personnel specifically for such duty. 

2. Within the Bureau of Naval Personnel a small group of officers and 
civilian personnel will be set up in the Enlisted Personnel Activity to 
develop methods, techniques, and procedures designed to maintam and 
improve the wartime standards of classification performance. 

3. At least one general aptitude test and some form of personal adjust- 
ment inventory will be administered to all volunteers for enlistment at 
recruiting stations. 

4. A complete classification section will be established as an integral 
part of the personnel department of all recruit training centers to inform, 
test, and interview recruits and assign them to the duty for which they 
are best qualified. 

5. At least one qualified officer or enlisted man will be assigned to each 
service school to counsel and assign trainees to duty and to arrange for 
the reassignment of school failures. 

6. Qualified officers and men will be assigned to all receiving stations 
and pre-commissioning centers to interview, classify, and recommend 
proper duty assignments for transient personnel. Such recommendations 
and detailing will be accomplished in accordance with the Manual of 
Navy Job Classifications* 
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7. Each ship and shore establishment will be provided with assistance 
in organizing and operating a classification and utilization program con- 
sistent with standard Navy policies. 

8. Data which appeared on the Qualifications Card during the war 
will become an integral part of the man’s Service Record. Cross-index 
files will be established to assist in finding an individual with specific 
qualifications, but the Service Record will be the only source of complete 
data for assignment purposes. 

9. A revised basic battery of tests will ' be administered to all recruits 
and all other regular Navy personnel to serve as a basis for general evalu- 
ation of each man’s aptitudes, skills, and abilities. 


CHAPTER IV 


THE PROGRAM FOR TRAINING OFFICER PERSONNEL 

America’s traditional substitute for military preparedness is Yankee 
ingenuity. In peaceful times, the personnel of the armed forces is 
only sufficient to furnish a basic pattern for the organization and 
development of the forces which actually fight our wars. At its peak 
strength during World War II the Navy’s officer corps was larger 
than the entire Navy of 1939, and more than 90 per cent of the 
officei's held reserve or temporary commissions. Obviously the process 
by which these workers, teachers, technicians, lawyers, students, etc., 
were transfoimed into naval officers involved a gigantic program of 
selection, classification, and training. To a large extent this program 
itself was planned or improvised and developed by reserve personnel 
under the guidance and direction of officers of the regular establish- 
ment. Implementation of the Navy’s policy, “To make effectiveness 
in war the objective of all development and training” called for 
the application of both the specialized knowledge of regular officers 
and the best techniques known to educators and to industrial and 
personnel management. 

Administration of the Training Programs 

Cognizance over the training of both officer and enlisted personnel 
of the Navy is assigned to the Bureau of Naval Personnel.^ Within 
the Bureau, principal responsibility for administration of the train- 
ing programs is assigned to the Training Activity. The wartime 
organization of this Activity is briefly outlined below. 

1. The Standards and Curriculum Division was responsible, in collabo- 
ration with field agencies and other agencies within the Navy Depart- 
ment, for determining the training standards required to meet the needs 
of the service; for the development and promulgation of curricula for 
all schools and courses; for research in ^selection procedures, tests, and 
requirements for ratings; for'^tKe'iyevelopment of standardized require- 
ments, tests and procedures, and for the development and supervision of 
field programs to provide off-duty educational opportunities. To accom- 
plish these ends, the Division was organized into sections designated as 

1 Three exceptions may be noted. The Bureau of Medicine and Surgery maintains 
control of its professional technical training functions. Training of aviation personnel 
is under cognizance of the Aviation Training Division of the Office of the Deputy Chief 
of Naval Operations (Air). Training of personnel assigned to duty with the fleet is 
under the cognizance of the respective Fleet Training Commands, the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel providing logistic support. 
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Billet Analysis, Curriculum, Training Courses, Test and Research, In- 
structor Training, and Educational Services. 

2. The Field Administration Division was responsible for the establish- 
ment of training centers and schools as needed; for the development and 
procurement of the facilities, equipment, and staffs required for the 
centers and schools; for the continued supervision of the schools and 
other phases of the training programs, and for the administration of the 
physical fitness program. 

3. The Training Aids Division was responsible for the preparation, 
evaluation, and distribution of devices and materials designed as aids to 
training, and for the administration of a program to insure the effective 
utilization of these materials in the training programs. 

4. The Quality Control Division was assigned responsibility for evalua- 
tion of the naval training programs in terms of the requirements of the 
operating forces; for review of the effectiveness of the operations of the 
training centers and schools, and of the training programs devised and 
administered by the other divisions of the Training Activity; for liaison 
with operational commands and with the schools. 

Obviously, training had to be coordinated with other activities 
and operations of the Navy. The manning and equipment of new 
ships and stations and the maintenance of the allowed complements 
were basic factors. Predictions of the personnel needs were supplied 
to the Bureau of Naval Personnel by the Chief of Naval Operations. 
Quotas of trainees and operating personnel, allowances of equip- 
ment and operating budgets for the schools were cleared by the 
Planning and Control Activity. Selection of trainees for the enlisted 
service schools was made by classification officers under Enlisted 
Personnel Activity. Assignment of officers to school staffs was made 
by Officer Personnel Activity. 

Directives originated in the Bureau of Naval Personnel were 
promulgated via the commandants of the Naval Districts in which 
the training installations were located. A director of training was 
assigned to the staff of each commandant to provide technical advice 
and supervisory services to the training schools located within the 
district. 

Officer Training for the Regular Navy 

Officers of the regular Navy undergo intensive training designed 
to prepare them for the complex responsibilities of command at sea. 
After graduation from the Naval Academy at Annapolis, their assign- 
ments to shipboard duty are rotated so that in the course of a few 
years they will have served in the various departments in the several 
types of combatant and auxiliary ships. After several years of this 
rounding experience, some degree of specialization is provided 
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through the special fields of the Post Graduate School. ' The geueral 
line course of the Post Graduate School provides a refresher course 
in the theoretical aspects of naval subjects and additional training 
for the responsibilities of a commanding officer. The Naval War 
College offers training for the higher echelons of command. In the 
periods of duty between the school years, the diligent officer may 
avail himself of correspondence courses. To some extent, pursuit of 
such courses is motivated by the prospect of the examinations which 
the officer must take in order to qualify for promotion to each succes- 
sive higher rank from lieutenant junior grade to captain. 

Obviously, this program is geared to the requirements of the per- 
manent peacetime naval establishment. It is not, nor is it designed 
to be, a program for the maintenance of a reserve. Alongside of it, 
there existed before the war a training progi'am for reserve officers. 
Even as it was set up on paper, this program was inadequate, and 
the paper program was not realized in practice. As the nation came 
to a realization of its immediate need for a strong navy and as war 
became first imminent and then actual, the task of finding and 
training qualified officers became stupendous. 

The solution of the problem lay partly in specialization, partly in 
the development of streamlined and intensive training programs. 
In the emergency, officer personnel were drawn from four principal 
sources: (a) former naval officers recommissioned in the reserve; (b) 
enlisted men who were given temporary commissions; (c) civilians 
in administrative positions and in technical and scientific positions 
related to the specialized needs of the Navy, and (d) college students. 

Both the variety of the Navy’s requirements for officers and the 
diversity of the educational and experiential backgrounds from which 
the officers were procured dictated the development of several train- 
ing programs. Practically all reserve officers, whether destined for 
general, technical, or specialized service billets, required some form 
of naval indoctrination training. Beyond this indoctrination, there 
were varied needs for training in technical specialties, for specialized 
types of duty, and for team or group training for different types of 
ships and operational units. There was also a need for preliminary 
training by which qualified younger men could be given general 
preparatory training at the college level. 

The officer training programs can thus be divided into three 
general classes. First, the primary officer schools consisting of the 
V-7 and reserve midshipmen’s schools, indoctrination schools and the 
college training programs (Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps 
Units and V-I2 Units). Second, advanced officer training schools con- 
sisting of the technical and semi-technical schools and the specialized 
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training programs. Third, the operational training programs under 
the cognizance of the fleet commands. A brief description of each 
of these types of training follows. 

Primary Officer Training Schools 

V-7 AND THE Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools. The first of the 
emergency officer training programs to be developed were the V-5 
and V-7 programs. V-5 was designed for the training of naval aviation 
cadets. V-7, as originally authorized in June 1940, accepted officer 
candidates between the ages of 19 and 26 years, who had completed 
two years of accredited college work, were unmarried and physically 
qualified for general service in the grade of ensign. These men were 
enlisted as apprentice seamen and given thirty days shipboard train- 
ing, then appointed midshipmen and put in a reserve midshipmen’s 
school for three months of intensive study in seamanship, communi- 
cations, naval administration, naval engineering, damage control, 
navigation, recognition, and ordnance and gunnery. Upon comple- 
tion of this course, they were commissioned ensigns and assigned 
either to duty or to further instruction. 

In 1941, requirements for acceptance in this program were raised 
so that a college degree with work in mathematics, and age between 
21 and 28 were required. After Pearl Harbor there were frequent 
changes in the specific requirements; married men were accepted; 
tlie educational requirement was reduced to the equivalent of two 
years of college, and to some extent, sea duty was accepted as an 
equivalent of college work. Enlisted men recommended by their 
commanding officers were accepted. This led to the establishment of 
academic refresher units or pre-midshipmen’s schools. As the number 
of trainees and schools increased, a four-weeks “indoctrination” 
period at the school locations was substituted for the shipboard 
training. Between July 1940, and the graduation of the last class 
of reserve midshipmen in December 1945, nearly 70,000 midshipmen 
were commissioned ensigns of the Naval Reserve. Seven schools were 
employed. One trained engineering officers only; two others trained 
both deck and engineering ofiicers; the remaining four trained deck 
officers. 

Waves officer candidates were selected from civilian life and the 
enlisted ranks and received primary training in a women’s reserve 
midshipmen’s school. The curriculum consisted of basic indoctrina- 
tion training for all candidates. This was followed, for some oflSicers, 
by specialized training in communications or advanced indoctrina- 
tion. 
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Naval Indoctrination Schools. The indoctrination schools pro-, 
vided intensive training of reserve officers who were commissioned 
directly from civil life. Procedures of the offices of naval officer pro- 
curement are described in Chapter IL In most instances, commissions 
were accompanied by orders either to active duty or to “active duty 
under instruction.” Officers ordered directly to active duty were re- 
quired to register for a correspondence course in Navy Regulations. 
Some activities, to which considerable numbers of newly commis- 
sioned officers were assigned for duty, organized part-time indoctrina- 
tion classes. But the normal process was assignment to “active duty 
under instruction” at one of the naval indoctrination schools. These 
schools were established at thirteen different locations and trained 
nearly 60,000 officers. They provided eight weeks of intensive in- 
struction in naval customs and traditions, navigation, ordnance and 
gunnery, seamanship, naval regulations, administration and law, 
communications, and military drill. All of the officers so trained 
were over 21 years of age and either had college degrees or expe- 
rience in their special fields which indicated an equivalent level of 
ability and achievement. 

The College Training Programs. The V-12 college training pro- 
gi^am, which became the principal feeder into the reserve midship- 
men’s schools toward the end of the war, was antedated by the V-1 
program. Students regularly enrolled as freshmen or sophomores in 
colleges and universities were enlisted in the grade of apprentice 
seaman and permitted to continue their college courses in an inactive 
duty status. At the same time, students in the upper two years of 
college were enlisted under the V-7 program and held in an inactive 
duty status. By this means, a pool of young men of officer candidate 
quality was reserved in college training when the Selective Service 
age was lowered to 18 and deferments of college students became 
increasingly limited. The V-1 pi'ogram was in effect from March, 
1942, to July 1, 1943, when the V-12 program superseded it. 

The V-12 program was developed on the basis of a joint declara- 
tion of policy on the utilization of colleges by the Secretaries of War 
and Navy. Under this progi'am, young men were selected for college 
training of from two to eight 16-week terms, depending on the type 
of service for which they were being prepared. Except for the pre- 
medical and pre-dental students, the work of the first two terms 
was uniform. After the first two terms, the candidates were selected 
for assignment to “upper level specialties” on the basis of quotas of 
the numbers required, and individual preferences, aptitudes, and 
ability as indicated by screening tests. The broad outlines of the 
curricula were set by a Navy Educational Advisory Council, de- 
veloped into lists of courses by subject matter specialists acting as 
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consultants, and their work was reviewed by the Navy bureaus and 
offices concerned. The consultants then prepared brief course de- 
scriptions and the whole plan was reviewed and approved by the 
advisory council. The initial quota of 80,000 trainees was drawn 
from inactive reservists in the V-1, V-5, and V-7 programs, and 
Army Enlisted Reserve Corps enrollees who expressed a preference 
for naval service, from enlisted men selected on the basis of General 
Classification Test scores and recommendations of their com- 
manding officers, and from civilian high school graduates and college 
students who took a special examination (described in Chapter VI) 
and were selected by district boards within the limits of quotas 
assigned to each state. 

V-1 2 Units were established in 131 colleges, in 73 of the country’s 
76 medical schools, and in 37 dental schools. The men were enlisted 
in the grade of apprentice seaman and assigned to active duty under 
instruction. Quotas were set up for Marine Corps and Coast Guard 
candidates. Aviation candidates were classed as V-1 2a, and upon the 
completion of two terms of the V-1 2 program, were transferred to 
class V-5 and put in aviation training. Candidates for deck officer 
training and general Marine Corps service were transferred to re- 
serve midshipmen’s schools and Marine Corps schools after four 
terms. Pre-medical and pre-dental students were transferred to the 
professional schools upon completion of five terms. Candidates for 
Supply Corps and general engineering training were advanced to 
Supply Corps schools and reserve midshipmen’s schools after finish- 
ing six terms of the program. Aerology specialists and engineer spe- 
cialists in the various curricula— naval architecture and marine en- 
gineering, civil, mechanical, electrical power, electrical communica- 
tions, electronics, aeronautical engines, aeronautical structures, and 
physics— were given eight terms and then advanced to reserve mid- 
shipmen’s schools. Pre-chaplain candidates were given eight terms 
and then sent to the seminaries of their denominations for two years 
or more. After completion of the first two terms. Marine Corps spe- 
cialist candidates were given courses arranged by the academic 
authorities for six additional terms in the fields of electrical engi- 
neering, electronics, civil, mechanical, and mining engineering, in 
preparation for Marine Corps schools in the fields of communica- 
tions, engineering, ordnance, and combat engineering. 

Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps Integrated in the V-1 2 
Program. After the establishment of the V-12 program, the Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps Units in 27 colleges were maintained 
as integral components of the V-12 commands. V-12 students were 
selected for the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps during the 
second term and continued for five additional terms in one of three 
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Standard curricula: general, engineering, or business administration. 
Upon completion of the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps cur- 
riculum, graduates were commissioned ensigns of the Navah Reserve 
or second lieutenants of the . Marine Corps Reserve. Shortly before 
the end of hostilities, the authorized strength of the NavaF Reseiwe 
Officer Training Corps was increased from 7,200 to 24,000, to be 
reduced to 14,000 one year after the end of the war; 25 additional 
Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps Units were authorized. 

At the same time, liquidation of the V-12 program was planned. 
Enrollment in the V-12 program had been progi'essively reduced 
beginning in November 1944, so that by November 1, 1945, the en- 
rollment was less than half the original allowance. Concurrently, the 
proportion of students selected from enlisted rather than civilian 
sources was increased. By November 1945, most of the V-12 students 
were transferred to Naval Reserve Officer Ti'aining Corps Units or 
were taking naval reserve officer training courses in interim V-12 
Units. Ten of the new Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps Units 
were assigned to institutions which had not had other naval training 
programs. The curricula prescribed for these units are designed for 
the normal four-year college course. In the remaining 42 Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps Units, conversion to the four-year 
program was scheduled to become effective in the summer of 1946. 

Advanced Officer Training Schools 

Technical Training Schools. In the field of technical training, 
advanced schools were established for officers to be assigned to duty 
as ordnance, communications, damage control, tactical radar and 
fighter director officers; as engineering officers on diesel installations; 
and as officers responsible for the installation and maintenance of 
electronics gear. Diesel, communications, and electronics training 
courses were located in civilian training institutions, both colleges 
and industrial plants. Damage control, ordnance courses, and most 
other technical and semi-technical programs were developed at naval 
installations. Most of the officers assigned to these schools for instruc- 
tion were recent reserve midshipmen's and indoctrination school 
graduates. A problem that was common to all of the training schools 
was met in intensified form in the technical schools— the equipment 
available for instructional purposes was neither adequate nor up-to- 
date. When the schools were first established, the curricula were 
developed locally. By September 1943, the curricula were standard- 
ized and equipment and educational aids were provided to imple- 
ment the standardized curricula. 

In addition to the technical training of a pre-service nature pro- 
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vided in these schools, the Post Graduate School of the Naval Acad- 
emy provided advanced technical training for experienced officers, 
both regular and reserve, in its naval architecture, engineering, ord- 
nance, communications, radio, law, and staff and command courses. 

Specialized Training Courses. Specialized training courses were 
established to meet the Navy’s needs for experts in various fields of 
specialized service. Among the continuing specialized programs were 
those for oriental languages, military government, chemical warfare, 
and naval justice. Temporary programs were set up from time to 
time for specific needs, such as the indoctrination of officers procured 
from the ranks of secondary school and college teachers and ad- 
ministrators to serve as commanding officers of the V-12 Units. 

The oriental language program furnishes an outstanding example 
of the development of such courses. The outbreak of the war found 
the country with a conspicuous dearth of men qualified as translators 
and interpreters of Japanese. A few naval officers had received train- 
ing in Japanese at the University of Tokyo over a period of nearly 
twenty years, but of the 60-odd who had taken the 3-year course, only 
about a dozen were regarded as fully proficient. To meet this need, 
two schools were set up. Adapting the system of instruction which 
had been employed at Tokyo, the course was compressed and inten- 
sified to a 1-year program. Only men with outstanding linguistic 
ability and Phi Beta Kappa caliber in general ability were selected 
for this training. Originally both civilian and service personnel were 
enrolled, but later selections were made only from officers who ap- 
plied for the training, or civilian applicants were commissioned and 
assigned to the schools on a “duty under instruction’’ basis. In June 
1944, courses in Malay, Chinese, and Russian were established. 

Operational Training 

The types of training described thus far were designed largely to 
increase the individual officer’s knowledge and understanding of the 
Navy and of the special field in which he was to be assigned to duty. 
But an effective operational unit requires coordination and team- 
work, the development of techniques and routines. Early in the war 
the need for activities which would build up such teamwork led to 
a mushroom growth throughout the Navy of training programs in- 
tended to overcome the locally discovered deficiencies. The appar- 
ent deficiencies resulted both from the relative inexperience of 
officers and men and from the development of new instruments, 
methods, and doctrine. Originally created without central control 
or direction, programs of this kind were gradually integrated into 
better planned activities partially under the Bureau of Naval Per- 
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sonnel, partially under the Fleet Operational Training Commands. 

The key factor in operational training is the development of 
efficient team action in the performance of tasks which require varied 
rather than uniform activities on the part of individuals making up 
the operational unit. Genei'ally, such efficiency is dependent upon 
thorough understanding of the unit’s task and of the individual’s 
function in the organization, upon the competence of each indi- 
vidual in his job, and upon habitually correct reaction to the prob- 
lem situations occurring. In operational training, tlierefore, the 
trainees are organized into groups that work together, a gun crew, 
a repair party, or a combat information center team. Here newly 
commissioned officers may experience their first command contact 
with enlisted men and their first responsibility for successful com- 
pletion of a task. Particularly in the pre-commissioning schools, they 
learned in practical and realistic terms, under the compelling motive 
of having immediate need to use all they could learn, the functions 
and responsibilities of the billets to which they were assigned. 

Approximately fifty different kinds of operational training schools 
were set up. The following list is only illustrative of the variety: 
Advanced Base Supply Training, Advanced Base Aircraft Carrier 
Gasoline Systems, Amphibious Training, Armed Guard, Combat 
Information Center, Team Training, Harbor Defense, Mine Dis- 
posal, Submarine School, Destroyer School, Salvage, Wartime Mer- 
chant Ship Communications. 

Post-War Training Plans 

The program of officer training for the post-war Navy depends 
upon the action of Congress. Plans currently under consideration 
propose to broaden the basis for selection of officer candidates and 
officers. Under legislation now in effect, college graduates with Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps training are eligible to transfer to 
the regular Navy after a period of active duty and examination. 
The allowed peacetime enrollment in the 52 authorized Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps units is 14,000 men, which should 
produce between 2,500 and 3,000 graduates per year. The amount 
of training in Naval Science subjects which will be required in 
these units has not been determined and may depend to some extent 
upon the provisions made for financing the program. It is also pro- 
posed that graduates of accredited four-year colleges without Naval 
Reserve Officer Training Corps training be made eligible for com- 
missions as officers in the Reserve with similar privileges of appoint- 
ment to the regular Navy after experience and examination. 

These plans are formulated in terms of supplying the needs for 
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officers of the projected post-war Navy. As this is being written, 
plans for maintaining a progressive training program for reserve 
officers are less well developed. Should the need arise for maximum 
expansion of the Navy, it is to be expected that many of the expe- 
dients adopted during World War II will again prove useful, and 
further that facilities, personnel, and equipment for officer training 
programs will be recognized as needs equally urgent with the need 
for new ships. The experience of World War II has proven con- 
clusively that tire complex gear aboard modem fighting ships can 
be used effectively only by highly trained men under competent 
officers. 



CHAPTER V 


THE' PROGRAM FOR TRAINING 
ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

During' the war the Navy found it necessary to man its enlisted 
billets predominantly by civilians who had neither experience in 
nor training for the military and highly technical work which had to 
be performed aboard ship and at shore stations. Training these indi- 
viduals for their jobs became one of the most critical undertakings 
of the Navy. Production of trained personnel needed to keep pace 
with construction of new ships and aircraft. Consequently, personnel 
had to be trained by the hundreds of thousands in relatively short 
but highly intensified training programs. Then, too, as the war 
progressed, under the impact of new inventions and improvement 
in fighting equipment, skills and knowledge already acquired 
through training frequently became obsolete. Under these circum- 
stances, the Navy training program was subject not only to tremen- 
dous expansion, but also to continuous revision, both in terms of 
length and content of specific courses, and with respect to the num- 
ber of personnel in various training programs. 

Scope of the Enlisted Training Program 

The structure of the training program for enlisted personnel had 
already been established before the outbreak of the war. It involved: 

1. an introductory period of basic training for recruits (given in Naval 
Training Stations prior to May 1944, thereafter in Recruit Training 
Commands in Naval Training Centers); 

2. a system of Naval Training Schools to which selected personnel 
were assigned for elementary and advanced technical training in the 
various enlisted specialties which are distributed among eight branches of 
service: Seaman, Artificer, Artificer-Engine Room Force, Aviation, Special, 
Commissary, Specialist, and Steward; 

3. in-service training programs for advancement of personnel in their 
specialties. 

This structure of training was adapted to wartime needs by ex- 
panding the Navy school system, by accelerating training in all its 
aspects, and by developing special programs to meet new demands 
and temporary needs. During the period from 1939 to 1945, ap- 
proximately 4,000,000 enlisted men and women ^vere trained in one 
or more of these programs. 
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Specialization and Promotion of Enlisted Personnel 

Two principal motivating factors behind Navy training have been 
(1)" a system of rates (or ranks) which enabled personnel who had 
acquired technical training in a specialty to be promoted or ad- 
vanced on the basis of increased proficiency, and (2) a scale, providing 
for substantial: increases in the base pay of personnel upon their 
advancement from one rate or pay grade to another. ' 


Table 1-v.' Base Pay for Navy Rates 


■ ".RATE'- 

BASE PAY PER MONTH . 

■ Apprentice .Seaman ■ . 

150.00 

Seaman or Fireman, second class 

54.00 

Seaman or Fireman, first class 

66.00 

.. Petty Officer, third class 

78.00 

Petty Officer, second class 

96.00 

Petty Officer, first class 

, 114.00 

Chief Petty Officer (acting) 

126.00 

Chief Petty Officer (permanent) 

138.00 


^ These rates prevailed on August 15, 1946. 


As shown in Table hv, this structure enables individuals to ad- 
vance through a series of steps from Apprentice Seaman, the level 
at which practically all enlisted personnel enter the Navy, to Chief 
Petty Officer, a rate which is attained by a relatively small per cent 
of men. Since increased technical or special skills are required for 
each advancement in rate, and consequent increase in base pay, most 
personnel are motivated to obtain the training which would help 
them qualify for advancement. This training is obtained in Navy 
schools and in local apprenticeship programs aboard ship and at 
shore stations. 

Training Schools 

Training schools of three different types were maintained to 
supply personnel for both general and technical duties ashore and 
afloat. The first of these were the establishments for recruit training, 
to which all new personnel were assigned upon enlistment or in- 
duction, to acquaint them with the general duties of enlisted naval 
personnel. Training of the second type was given in service schools 
to those individuals who (in terms of scores on basic battery tests) 
appeared to be best qualified for technical training in some one of 
the many enlisted specialties. A third and more advanced type of 
training, of an operational character, was provided for personnel 
whose duties would involve working in a team or group. 
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Recruit Training. Upon entering naval service, newly enlisted 
or inducted personnel were first ordered as apprentice seamen to 
active duty for a period of recruit training. During the war this 
training program varied in length from three to twelve weeks and 
was given in one of seven naval training stations or recruit training 
commands. In contrast to later training, the instruction on the 
recruit level was less technical and was concerned in the main with 
giving recruits an overall view of the Navy, its mission, its opera- 
tions, and the manner in which each individual was expected to 
contribute toward the accomplishment of that mission. Instruction 
was given in elementary seamanship, fire fighting, first aid and per- 
sonal hygiene, military drill, physical conditioning and swimming, 
lookout-recognition, gas warfare defense, use of sound-powered tele- 
phones, and ordnance and gunnery. 

During the early part of his recruit training, each individual was 
tested with the Basic Test Battery of classification tests (see Chapter 
III for a complete description of the classification program). Per- 
formance on these tests was motivated by informing the recruits of 
the types of billets to which they might be assigned, and by explain- 
ing that specific assignments would be conditioned in part by special 
abilities and aptitudes indicated by test scores. A few days after the 
administration of the tests, an interview was scheduled in which the 
interviewer obtained relevant information regarding civilian work 
experience, education, and interests of each individual. Such infor- 
mation was used along with test scores in determining whether the 
individual should, upon the completion of recruit training, be 
recommended for general detail aboard ship or at a shore station or 
whether he could be of most service to the Navy if given specialized 
technical training for one of the highly technical jobs. Assignments 
were based upon the recommendations of the interviewers and upon 
changing needs for distributing the Navy’s manpower. 

Recruit personnel were advanced automatically to seaman or fire- 
man, second class, at the end of basic training. Thereafter, advance- 
ments within an enlisted specialty were made individually in ac- 
cordance with requirements in each general service rate. If assigned 
to general duty, the recruit was encouraged to select an enlisted 
specialty and to obtain in-service training which would help him 
advance in his rating. If assigned to an elementary service school, the 
training received there would enable the recruit to qualify more 
rapidly for advancement in rating upon his assignment to a billet. 

Standardized written achievement examinations produced in the 
Test and Research Section were administered routinely to all re- 
cruits at the completion of their training. (See Chapters XIV and XV). 
Since these examinations were based on the informational content 
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of the ciirriculum, trends in. test' results were used as criteria in 
evaluating the effectiveness of' instruction in the recruit training 
program..., 

. Elementary Service Schools. Two types of elementary service 
schools were maintained to provide' training on' a pre-rating level 
for quotas of qualified trainees drawn from the recruit population. 
These were schools and “A"’ schools. 

‘T'' schools were maintained (1) to provide short-course training 
in elementary operating skills needed by personnel who were to be 
assigned to certain basic types of duty, and (2) to provide training 
which would prepare selected personnel for a somewhat more ad- 
vanced type of technical training in “A” schools. The period of 
instruction in 'T” schools varied from three to eight weeks. Grad- 
uates of these schools were either assigned to further training or to 
duty in the enlisted specialty for which they were trained. 

“A'' schools were maintained to provide the elementary technical 
training needed by third class petty officers in various specialties. 
The period of instruction in “A” schools varied from six to twenty 
weeks. In general, however, training in most “A*’ schools lasted for 
sixteen weeks. In the earlier months of the war, a certain percentage 
of the best qualified graduates of “A' schools were advanced to third 
class petty officer ratings at the end of their training. The remainder 
were graduated as non-rated seamen or firemen, first or second class, 
and given designators to facilitate their assignment to the duty for 
which they were trained. While the practice of rating graduates of 
“A’ schools was later discontinued, their advancement in rate was 
more likely to follow in duty billets as a result of the specialized 
training obtained. 

The Test and Research Section was responsible during the war 
for constructing standardized achievement examinations and per- 
formance tests for use in both 'A*' and ‘T’' schools. A description 
of examinations and outcomes of testing in these schools will be 
found in Chapter XV. 

Advanced Service Schools. Included in this classification are 
“B” and '‘C’' schools. While both of these types of schools drew 
trainees from the same sources, namely, elementary schools, shore 
centers, and the fleet, their curricula differed widely. 

The curricula of "B” schools were designed to prepare trainees 
to meet the technical qualifications required for a general service 
rate of first class petty officer. Trainees assigned to these schools were 
second and third class petty officers and the period of training varied 
in different schools from eight to fifty-two weeks. Typical of the “B'' 
schools were those for torpedomen, aviation metalsmiths, and fire 
controlmen. 
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“C” schools were designated by type as “C-l” schools, located in 
naval training centers, and “C-2” schools, operating in manufactur- 
ing plants and factories. Their curricula were designed to provide 
training in the development of special skills and knowledge required 
in specific types of duty in general service ratings or in maintaining 
and operating new equipment. For example, among the “C-1” 
schools maintained during the war tvere those for training printers, 
typewriter repairmen, and motion picture operators. There were 
“C-2” schools for such training as that needed by teletype mainte- 
nancemen, diesel instructors, and aircraft instrument repairmen. 

Fleet Service Schools and Fleet Schools. Both of these types 
of schools were maintained to supply the fleet with personnel 
equipped with special abilities needed only in shipboard billets. 
Curricula were therefore shaped in nature and scope to meet spe- 
cialized manpower needs of the fleet. For example, among the ele- 
mentary and advanced types of training provided in these schools 
was that needed by landing craft operators, ammunition handlers, 
welders, communications technicians, and aircraft maintenancemen. 
The main difference between these two types of schools was one of 
administrative control. While Fleet Service Schools were operated 
for the fleet by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, all Fleet Schools 
were under the cognizance of Fleet Training Commands. 

Operational Training. Operational schools were maintained for 
the purpose of providing team training for groups. Personnel in 
operational training often included both officers and enlisted men 
who were assigned to this training from the fleet, from recruit train- 
ing, or from Navy schools. These trainees were organized for instruc- 
tional purposes into tactical units similar to later organizations of 
units ashore or aboard ship. For example, this type of training was 
given the nucleus crews of new construction. Instructional emphasis 
was placed in operational training on the development and coordina- 
tion of skills needed in operating such shipboard equipment as that 
used by groups in fire fighting, salvaging and repair, handling am- 
munition, and in bomb disposal. 

Training for Advancement in Rate 

Training in Navy schools and local apprenticeship programs of 
training for advancement in rate were maintained to supply skilled 
personnel for petty officer ratings. While training in a Navy school 
did not in itself qualify an individual for advancement to petty 
officer status, the training he received there usually enabled him to 
meet the requirements for advancement soon after he had been 
assigned to a billet in his specialty. But all personnel, regardless of 
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previous training or the lack of it, were eligible for training for 
advancement. This training could be obtained in each activity or 
afloat by “striking” for the next higher rate in an enlisted rating 
and learning while working in an assigned duty billet. 

In general, a non-rated man or a petty officer became eligible for 
advancement to the next higher rate in his specialty when he had 
(1) spent a specified length of time in his present rate or billet, (2) 
completed a Navy training course prescribed for the specialty and 
the rate for which he was “striking”, (3) attained at least the mini- 
mum marks specified in proficiency and personal conduct, (4) dem- 
onstrated proficiency in the technical skills of the rate for which he 
was “striking”, and (5) passed a technical examination based on the 
training course issued for his study. Advancement within enlisted 
specialties to petty officer status was therefore contingent upon 
meeting requirements which pertained to the training, length of 
service, and personal attributes of personnel. Since these require- 
ments were prescribed by the Bureau of Naval Personnel, procedures 
in training for advancement were uniform in naval activities, and 
relatively high standards of proficiency were maintained. 

Programs of training for advancement in rate were organized 
along similar lines in most activities. A training officer was placed 
in charge of the local program. Responsibilities for supervising the 
progress of personnel in training were delegated to division officers, 
and within divisions, to senior petty officers. 

In conducting a local in-service training program for advancement 
in rate, general procedures were as follows: (1) personnel were ac- 
quainted with the rates to which they were eligible to advance and 
with the specific requirements for advancement, (2) training course 
manuals were issued by training officers, (3) opportunities were pro- 
vided for personnel to qualify in the practical phases of the work 
involved, (4) progress tests were administered either at the end of 
a training course or from time to time during the course as a means 
of determining how well prepared trainees were, (5) a final technical 
examination was prepared by an examining board and administered 
in order to determine the technical competence of personnel who 
had completed a training course, and (6) those who passed the final 
examination to the satisfaction of the examining board were recom- 
mended by the commanding officer for advancement to the next 
higher rate. 

Special Training Programs 

In addition to the major types of training described in the pre- 
ceding section, programs of lesser scope were organized to meet 
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special needs for limited periods of time. The more important of 
these special training progi'ams included (1) Women’s Reserve, 
Training, (2) Refresher Training, (3) Organized Shipboard Train- 
ing, (4) the Retraining and Disciplinary Program, and (5) the Special 
Recruit Training Program. 

Women’s Reserve Training. Since waves were procured to re- 
place men in shore billets, the program of training enlisted women 
was similar to that of enlisted men. Following a period of six weeks 
in recruit training, waves personnel were assigned, depending on 
their qualifications, to general duty or to special training. 

Special training programs in Navy schools were maintained for 
enlisted women to prepare them for duty as yeomen, storekeepers, 
mailmen, gunnery trainer instructors, hospital corpsmen, and for 
certain aviation and radio ratings. If assigned to general detail, 
waves personnel could advance in any of the ratings open to women 
by ‘‘striking” for a given rating and qualifying for each advancement. 

Refresher Training. Programs of refresher training were de- 
signed specifically to meet the temporary training needs of a ship’s 
crew while the ship was in port and waiting for repairs, fuel, or 
supplies. Curricula were necessarily flexible since they had to be 
adapted to the length of time available for training. Instruction was 
given in both elementary and technical subjects. Thus, refresher 
training was given to maintain or increase skills which might other- 
wise have deteriorated over periods of inactivity. 

Organized Shipboard Training. Shipboard training had as its 
purpose the improvement of the individual as well as group per- 
formance of personnel. An officer on each ship was assigned to 
administer the program; training included organized programs of 
team training, refresher training, and training for advancement in 
rate.' " . . 

Retraining and Disciplinary Program. The retraining and disci- 
plinary program during the war was organized as a means of restor- 
ing offenders of military law to naval duty or, if discharged, to 
rehabilitate them for civilian living. To this end, a constructive 
retraining and vocational training program was maintained for 
prisoners who had been sentenced to varying periods of confinement 
by general courts martial. 

Each prisoner was first placed in quarantine for a period of a few 
days. During this time, he was interviewed and various psychological 
and educational tests were administered. The offender was then 
brought before an assignment board which in the light of his mental, 
moral, and health status, recommended his assignment during con- 
finement to some type of vocational training. 

Vocational training occupied the major portion of a prisoner’s 
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period o£ confinement. It involved work programs in which specific 
items of naval equipment were produced or in which equipment 
was salvaged and repaired. 

While vocational training w'as given all military offenders under 
sentence by a general court martial, the retraining program was 
designed specifically to help personnel readjust to the demands of 
active naval duty. Accordingly, prisoners who were to be returned 
to duty xvere assigned from vocational training to ten weeks’ re- 
training immediately preceding their release from confinement. 

Upon assignment to the retraining program, personnel partici- 
pated in physical training and military drill, and were given a re- 
fresher course in naval orientation. In addition, training in an 
enlisted specialty was provided in basic seamanship, gunnery, com- 
munications, pre-engineering, or in yeomen, steward’s mate, and 
ship’s cooks and baker ratings. 

Special Recruit Training Program. Beginning in June 1943, it 
became necessary to accept illiterates for naval service. These illit- 
erates should not be confused with men rejected from service for 
reasons of low mentality. They included non-English speaking in- 
ductees as well as men who for certain environmental reasons lacked 
basic skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. Technically, an 
English speaking illiterate was one who had at least sufficient intelli- 
gence to be useful in the service, but was below a fourtlr grade level 
of proficiency in reading, writing, and arithmetic skills. 

It was obvious that optimum use could not be made of these 
individuals until they had developed at least minimum proficiency 
in reading, writing, and use of numbers. It was equally obvious 
that the existing recruit training program was not adequate for the 
needs of these illiterates. Consequently, a special training program 
of 14-rveeks’ duration was organized for these handicapped recruits. 
While the most important single objective in this special training 
program was that of providing literacy training, provision was also 
made for military and physical training, and for instruction in ele- 
mentary seamanship and related topics. 

It was necessary to organize each company for instructional pur- 
poses into three groups. The first group included the totally illit- 
erate. The second group was made up of men who approached a 
fourth-grade level of skills in reading, writing, and arithmetic. The 
third group consisted of non-English speaking trainees. Initial classi- 
fication of trainees into these three groups was made on the basis 
of performance on the Navy Literacy Test, the Navy Non-Verbal 
Classification Test, (see Chapter VI) and the Special Tr ain ing 
Writing Test. 

Instructors, who for the most part had been teachers in civilian 
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life, were carefully chosen and given in-service training in handling 
special problems which were likely to arise in this progTam. It was 
important, for example, to correlate instruction in reading, writing, 
and arithmetic with military and physical training and with seaman- 
ship. Instruction had to be adapted to the language and comprehen- 
sion level of trainees. Emphasis upon learning by doing was made 
through wide use of visual aids, demonstrations, and classroom dis- 
cussions. 

Standardized forms of achievement examinations in reading were 
produced in the Test and Research Section for use in this special 
training program. These examinations were used along with the 
progTess tests and other achievement examination materials to eval- 
uate the instructional outcomes of special training. 

Post-War Training 

Plans for the post-war training of enlisted personnel are still in 
the process of being developed. To a large extent, these plans must 
await action of Congress on the size of the Navy. In the main, how- 
ever, no large scale reorganization of enlisted training is anticipated. 

The basic pattern of recruit training, followed by technical train- 
ing in Class “A'', “B”, and '‘C’' schools, will continue in the post-war 
training program. In addition, it is tentatively planned that quali- 
fied recruits will be sent to primary schools for an initial period of 
general technical training prior to shipboard assignment. Following 
a tour of sea duty, selected personnel will be assigned to Class “A’* 
schools for training in the various specialties. Advanced technical 
training will continue to be maintained in the Class ''B’’ and ‘‘C 
schools. Finally, training programs for advancement in rate will 
continue to serve all enlisted personnel who are striking for ratings 
within their specialties. 




PART II 


THE CONSTRUCTION, STANDARDIZATION, AND USE OF 
SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION TESTS 




CHAPTER VI 


BASIC TESTS FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 

In 1942 a battery of mental tests which had been in use for several 
years was employed in most of the recruit training programs of the 
United States Navy for the purpose of classifying enlisted personneL 
The battery consisted of the following tests: 

% 1. O'Rourke General Classification Test— Junior Grade (U. S. Navy 
Edition). , 

. 2. Mechanical Aptitude Test— Junior Grade (U. S. Navy Edition). 

3. Standard Test in Arithmetic. 

4. Standard Test in Spelling. 

5. Standard Test in English. 

6. Radio Code Aptitude Test. 

These six tests were used to classify recruits as to their aptitudes for 
specialized training in naval training schools. 

Extended study of these tests led to the conclusion that they failed 
in several respects to fulfill their functions adequately. Studies were 
initiated in 1942 to determine the values and weaknesses of the tests 
and to appraise the procedures used in their administration and 
scoring.^ At the same time the decision was made to proceed with 
the construction of a new battery of tests. 

A study of the accuracy of scoring the tests at four naval training 
centers showed that large errors were commonly made, some great 
enough to render the test scores valueless for selection purposes. 
Steps were taken to eliminate the major sources of error by devising 
a new standardized scoring procedure which was strongly recom- 
mended to all training centers. 

The results of the studies of the validity of the old basic test 
battery for predicting success in service schools fully confirmed the 
earlier Judgment that new tests were desirable. For example, a study 
was made of the validity of the old tests in six different service 
schools at a large naval installation. It was found that the correlation 
coefficients between test scores and service school grades were so 
low that the tests were of questionable utility. A study of an experi- 
mental battery of tests at three advanced service schools showed that 
the most valid of the experimental tests contained items similar in 
type to those in the proposed new test battery. Another analysis of 

1 This chapter is based upon research reports prepared by the NBRG Project N-106 
and the College Entrance Examination Board and upon unpublished studies of the 
Test and Research Section, l^ureau of Naval .personnel (see Appendix C). 

M': ' 
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Basic Tests 


the old battery of tests showed that some of them were too easy, 
while others were too difficult for optimal use. In particular, the 
General Classification Test contained too many easy items and the 
Radio Code Aptitude Test too many difficult ones. The distribu- 
tions of total scores were generally either skewed or excessively flat, 
which indicated that the difficulty-values of the items were not well 
suited to the groups tested. 

The findings of many of these studies confirmed the wisdom of 
the decision made earlier that a new and more effective battery 
of tests was required for the purpose of classifying large numbers of 
men with respect to their aptitude for specialized training. 

Development of a New Basic Test Battery 

It was decided first that the new battery should include tests of 
verbal, mechanical, and quantitative reasoning abilities. Factorial 
analyses have shown these abilities to be reasonably well-defined 
and relatively independent. In addition, many of the billets for 
which enlisted men would be trained require one or more of these 
abilities. 

At the time the development of the new Basic Test Battery was 
under consideration, there was a great increase in the number and 
kinds of jobs which required mechanical information and skill. It 
was thought, therefore, that tests of reading ability and of mechani- 
cal and electrical knowledge would have potential value in the bat- 
tery. The Reading Test was to measure the candidate's ability to 
acquire information from texts, while the tests of mechanical and 
electrical knowledge were to measure the amount of such informa- 
tion the candidate had acquired in his experience. 

Tests of spelling, English, and radio code aptitude were thought 
to be of less immediate value and were therefore not included. The 
Basic Test Battery, as outlined at the time the development of the 
tests was begun, was to include the following: 

1. General Classification Test. 

2. Reading Test, 

S, Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 

4. Mechanical Aptitude Test. 

5. Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score). 

6. Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score). 

The method employed, as far as possible, in the development of 
the Basic Test Battery was to Gonstruct an experimental form of 
each test containing a considerably larger number of items than 
was needed for the final fom. The experimental forms were ad- 
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ministered to sample groups chosen to be representative of the total 
recruit population and large enough to permit reliable item analyses 
to be made. 

The experimental forms of three tests in the new Bask Test 
Battery were developed and administered by the end of March 1943 
to obtain data for item analyses. The tests were administered in six 
naval training stations to insure that the sample would contain no 
geographical bias. Of the total national sample, the group tested at 
each station was proportional to the total intake at that station over 
a long period of time. On the basis of a statistical analysis of the 
results of these experimental administrations, the tests were revised 
by retaining only those items which met the criteria of validity and 
difficulty adopted for inclusion in the final test forms. Other items 
were improved and still others were discarded. The tests were then 
printed in booklets and were ready for routine administration in 
June 1943, Owing to pressure of time, the other tests were issued in 
Form 1 without item analysis of experimental forms. 

Three forms of these tests have been widely used, and two revised 
forms were ready for use shortly after the termination of hostilities. 
After Form 1 had been put into national use, new tests of clerical 
aptitude, spelling, and radio code aptitude were added to the battery. 
XTFf^t "Edition of six tests of the battery has also been prepared, 
including the General Classification Test, Arithmetical Reasoning 
Test, Mechanical Aptitude Test, Mechanical Knowledge Test, Elec- 
trical Knowledge Test, and Clerical Aptitude Test. 

Studies of the first two forms of the Basic Test Battery showed 
that some of the tests would profit from revision, particularly the 
Mechanical Knowledge Test. These revisions were made and in- 
corporated into two new experimental forms, X-4 and X-5, the first 
of which was being administered experimentally when hostilities 
ceased and many service schools closed. As a result, progress in the 
development of Forms 4 and 5 was impeded. The data presented 
in this chapter are based on the extensive use of Forms 1, 2 and 3. 

The tests of the Basic Test Battery were designed so that all items 
were of multiple-choice form, except for two subtests of the Clerical 
Aptitude Test, Separate answer sheets were supplied with all of the 
tests except for the Fleet Edition. The use of separate answer sheets 
adapted the tests to machine-scoring and at the same time made 
possible repeated use of the test booklets. 

The general tests of the battery were bound in four test booklets 
as^^Jollows: 

V Book 1. General Classification Test. 

^ Jfiook 2. Reading Test and Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 

Book 3. Mechanical Aptitude Test 
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/’ Book 4. Mecliaiiical Knowledge' Test (Mechanical' and Electrical 
Scores),. 

The. special aptitude tests were issued, as follows: 

vBook 1. Clerical Aptitude Test and Spelling Test. 

Record Album. Radio Code Test-Speed of Response. 

The Fleet Editio,n was issued in three .booklets as fol,loivs: 

Book I. Electrical Knowledge Test, Mechanical Knowledge Test 
■ (minus . verbal items), .General Classification Test (minus op- 
posites items). 

Book 2. Mechanical Aptitude Test and Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 
Took 3. Clerical Aptitude Test. 

General Tests 

.' .T'iENERAL CLASSIFICATION- Test. The General Classification Test 
was set up to include only'. items. .'.involving ycrbal ability. Three types 
of item were included: Sentence, Completion' Opposites, and. Analo- 
gies, in order to require thought and reflection of the inductees, 
rather than vocabulary or special information exclusively. Such 
items usually form a test of high reliability. 

Illustrations of the three types of item included in the General 
Classification Test follow: 

Sentence Completion 

A good sailor will ........ the orders of his superior officers. 

(1) see (2) fear (3) read (4) obey (5) like 

Opposites 

GRIEF 

(1) anger (2) poverty (3) joy (4) sorrow (5) pride 

Analogies 

WATER is to sponge as INK is 'to 

(I) pen (2) bottle (3) write (4) blotter (5) desk 

Reading Test. The Reading Test consists of six paragraphs of 
increasing difficulty, each followed by several questions. The ques- 
tions were designed to measure the ability to note details in the 
material read, to draw inferences from it, and to follow directions. 
The paragraphs ail consist of material related to Navy life. The 
following is an example of the type of item used in this test: 

After a can of paint has been opened and the paint partly used, 
the can should be covered and kept as airtight as possible to pre- 
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vent a paint scum from forming on the surface. If scum forms, 
the paint should be strained through a fine-mesh wire screen or 
cheesecloth. 

To prevent scum from forming in a partiy-used can of paint, 
one should 

(a) keep the can free from dirt. 

(b) fill the can up with water. 

(c) stir the paint well before storing. 

(d) keep the can tightly covered. 

(e) make sure that the can is more than half full. 

The method of removing scum from paint is 

(a) to stir the paint thoroughly. 

(b) to pour the scum off. 

(c) to strain the paint through a wire screen. 

(d) to skim the scum off with a putty knife. 

(e) not discussed in this paragraph. 

The method of thinning paint is 

(a) to mix it with turpentine. 

(b) to mix it with linseed oil. 

(c) to mix it with white lead. 

(d) to mix it with water. 

(e) not discussed in this paragraph. 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test. The Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
consists of verbally stated problems which involve ability in quanti- 
tative thinking. It was attempted to make the statement of each 
problem sufficiently simple that reading comprehension would not 
be an important factotv The actual reading time was intended to 
consume only a small portion of the testing time. The problems were 
chosen so that they could be solved by arithmetic, with the computa- 
tional processes simple enough to require only a small part of the 
testing time. In other words, the items were chosen and stated so 
that more than half of the testing time would be devoted to deter- 
mining the method of solution. The following illustrates the type 
of item used: ,,, 

During World War I, keels were laid at Hog Island at the rate 
of one every five days. At that rate, how many keels were laid in 

v.:';/'275:;days? 

(a) 51 (b) 55 (c) 75 (d) 270 (e) 1375 

Mechanical Aptitude Test. The Mechanical Aptitude Test con- 
sists of three sections: Block Counting, Mechanical Comprehension, 
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and Surface Development. All three types of items involve the ability 
to perceive visually the mechanical details of a situation which is 
shown pictorially or graphically, to follow directions, and, in the 
case of Mechanical Comprehension, to apply to the solution of the 
problem the physical principle which governs the situation. The 
spatial abilities involved in Block Counting and Surface Develop- 
ment, in addition to being heavily involved in mechanical aptitude, 
were considered important in billets in which men would be re- 
quired to read drawings and blueprints, or to work on patterns. 

The types of item used in the Mechanical Aptitude Test are as 
follows: 

Block Counting. This test consists of 2 columns of blocks of the 
.same size and shape as shown in Figure 1-vi. Some of the blocks are 

SAMPLE COLUMN 



Figure 1-vi. Sample block counting item. 

lettered alphabetically. The task is to decide how many blocks touch 
each of the lettered blocks. 

Mechanical Comprehension. In this subtest each item consists of 
a picture which illustrates a mechanical situation about which a 
question is asked. Figure 2-vi illustrates an item of this type. 

Surface Development. In this test each item consists of a drawing 
of a fiat pattern which can be folded along indicated lines, and of a 
per.spective drawing of the solid object formed by folding the pattern 
as indicated. In the drawings of the pattern and of the object one 
side is lettered. A number of lines in the pattern are numbered, 
while in the prspective drawing of the object all of the edges and 
some of the sides are lettered. The task is to match the numbered 
lines of the pattern with the lettered lines of the picture. This task 
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involves the ability to perceive the relationships involved in trans- 
forming from a two-dimensional projection to three dimensions as 
shown in perspective. An illustrative item is shown in Figure 3-vi. 

Mechanical Knowledge Test. This test contains items of electri- 
cal and mechanical knowledge. Part I, called Tool Relationships, con- 
sists of pictorial items of which 25 are electrical and 35 are me- 
chanical. Part II of this test contains 80 information items, each 

At which point should one pull 
down to raise the weight more 
easily? 

(1) One should pull down at 
point A. 

(2) One should pull down at 
point B. 

(3) The weight may be raised 
just as easily from either 
point A or point B. 

Figure 2-\i. Sample mechanical comprehension item. 


SIDE (x) IN THE PICTURE IS MARKED IN THE PATTERN • 



PATTERN PICTURE 


Figure 3 -vl Sample surface development item. 

stated in verbal form as a question with which four alternative an- 
swers are given. The task is to indicate the correct answer. Two pic- 
torial items are shown in Figure 4-vi, Sample A being electrical and 
B mechanical. Below each illustration is an electrical and a mechan- 
ical information item. 

Special Tests 

Three special aptitude tests were added to the general tests to 
complete the battery. These were a Clarical Aptitude Test, a Spelling 
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Test, and a Radio Code Test— Speed of Response.^ These tests were 
designed to measure special aptitudes considered important for suc- 
cess in several types of training schools. 

Clerical Aptitude Test. This test consists of three parts: Alpha- 
betizing, Name Checking, and Number Checking. Aptitude along 
these lines would appear to be required in storekeeper or yeoman 
billets. 

Alphabetizing. This subtest measures the ability to arrange words 
in alphabetical order. Each item consists of five words, four of which 
are given in alphabetical order. The fifth, the key word, is to be 


Pictorial Item (Electrical), 



Electrical Information Item, 

In an a*c operated radio receiver direct current is needed for the 
(a) rectifiers (b) plate voltage (c) power pack (d) field coils 


Pictorial Item (Mechanical). 



Mechanical Information Item, 

A rasp is a kind of 

(a) saw (b) wrench (c) file (d) hammer. 


Figure 4-vi. Sample tool relationship items. 

inserted into the correct position so that all five will be in alpha- 
beticalorder. ■ 

. CAT.. apple,..,^ .... barn dog ra t ' 

T ^ 2 3' 4 " : , '5' ■ 

Name Checking. Each item in this subtest, which is designed to 
measure an aptitude important in clerical work, consists of two names 
which are either identical or very similar. The task is to state 
whether the two names in each pair are the same or different. The 
: ^ The Radio Code Test— Speed of Response is dacribcd iu Chapter Vin* 
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differences between, members of a pair of names might involve one 
letter of a name, a change in punctuation, or a grosser, and more 
perceptible difference. The following items illustrate this subtest: 

1. J. H. Hornblow Sc Co.— J. H. Hornaday & Co. 

2. American Outdoor Adv’g.— American Outdoor Adv'g. 

3. National Life Ins.— National Life Ins 

4. Colgates' Dental Cream— Colgates Dental Cream 

Number Checking. Each item in this subtest consists of two num- 
bers of from five to eleven digits each. The task is to indicate whether 
the two numbers in each item are the same or different. The fol- 
lowing are sample items: 

1. 436815 — -435815 

2. 9614328 -9614328 

Spelling Test. Each item of this test consists of five words, one of 
ivhich is misspelled. The task is to indicate the misspelled word, as 
in the following list: 

(1) literature (2) accomadate (3) matrimonial (4) prerogative 

(5) ellipse 

Radio Code Test— Speed of Response. This test, designed to 
measure aptitude for code learning, is described in Chapter VIIL 

Uses of Basic Test Battery 

The primary use of the Basic Test Battery has been for classifica- 
tion of enlisted men for Navy training schools. The tests have been 
administered to all recruits at naval training centers. On the basis of 
test scores and other considerations, the decision has been made as 
to whether or not an individual should be recommended to a school 
for special technical training. 

Each test of the battery has demonstrated its usefulness in this 
selection process, but some of the tests have been more effective than 
others in selecting men for a specific type of school. For example, 
for basic engineering and electrical schools, where the curricula 
require a good deal of mathematical work, the Arithmetical Reason- 
ing Test has been most effective in predicting success. For diesel, 
torpedoman, and machinist’s mate schools, the tests of mechanical 
aptitude and mechanical knowledge have been most valid. Cutting 
scores on one or more of the tests have been established as acceptance 
requirements for 46 types of enlisted men’s training programs. 

A second use of the Basic Test Battery has been to provide a 
measure of the quality of the enlisted men and women who enter 
the Navy. The test scores of all recruits in each naval training center 
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have been forwarded bi-weekly to the Test and Research Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel. Statistical summaries have been pre- 
pai'ed each month showing tire mean, standard deviation, and range 
of scores on each test in each center and in the total recruit popula- 
tion. These data have been used mainly for two purposes: (1) to 
compare the recruits at different centers over the same period of 
time, and (2) to study the variation in test scores at all centers over 
the course of time. 

Description of Basic Test Battery 


Time Limit in 

Number of Items Minutes 


Name of Test 

Total 

Part 

Total 

Part 

GENERAL CLASSIFICATION TEST 

100 


33 


Part i Sentence Completion 


30 


10 

Fart 2 Opposites 


30 


8 

Part 3 Analogies 


40 


15 

READING TEST 

30 


25 


ARITHMETICAL REASONING TEST 

30 


30 


MECHANICAL APTITUDE TEST 

129 


34 


Parti Block Counting 


45 


6 

Part 2 Mechanical Comprehension 


44 


20 

Part 3 Surface Development 

135 

40 

37 

8 

MECHANICAL KNOWLEDGE TEST 



Part 1 Tool Relationships 





Electrical 


25 


6 

Mechanical 


30 


6 

Part 2 Information 





Electrical 


35 


12 

Mechanical 


45 


13 

The following raw scores are commonly 





derived from the test: 





a. Electrical Score {60 items), Tool 





Relationships plus Information. 





b. Mechanical Score (75 items), Tool 





Relationships plus Information. 





CLERICAL APTITUDE TEST 

213 


13 


Part 1 Alphabetizing 


55 


4 

Part 2 Name Checking 


83 


.5 

Parts Number Checldng 


75 


4 

SPELLING TEST 

50 


12 


RADIO CODE TEST 

150 


SO 
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Basic Test Battery (Fleet Edition) 


Name and Description of Test ' 

Number of Items 
in Each Tests 

Suggested Time 
Limit in Minutes^ 

For Each For 'Each 
Book Test 

BOOK ONE 


55 


Directions 



5 

Electrical Knowledge Test 

45 


10 

Mechanical Knowledge Test 




(minus verbal items) 

45 


10 

General Classification Test 




(minus the opposites items) 

70 


30 

BOOK TWO 


60 


Directions 



5 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 

50 


20 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

30 


35 

BOOK THREE 


10 


Clerical Aptitude Test 

250 


10 


3 The items of each test are of the same type as in the coiresponding test of the Basic 
Test Battery. 

i The time limits for the separate tests of Books One and Two are suggested time 
limits only. The subjects are timed on each Book as a whole. 

A third use of the Basic Test Battery has been at advanced classi- 
fication centers and aboard ship, where scores on one or more of the 
tests have been taken into consideration in the assignment of men 
to stations or billets. For example, all candidates for the submarine 
service are required to have a score of 50 or higher on the General 
Classification Test. Requirements in terms of scores on the tests of 
the basic battery have similarly been set up for other jobs.® 

Analyses of the Basic T est Battery 

The Basic Test Battery has been the subject of a number of 
studies, some of which were conducted during the development of 
tlie tests in the interest of perfecting them as instruments of measure- 
ment. Other studies were conducted later in order to determine the 
internal characteristics of the tests, such as reliability, and their 
relationships with external factors, e.g., their validity. In the first 
category of studies, conducted during the process of developing the 
tests, were item analyses and time-limit studies. 

5 The program of selection and classification for which the Basic Test Battery was 
nsed is discussed more completely in Chapter HI, 
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Developmental Studies 

Item Analyses. With the exception of Form 1, which had to be 
put into general use without preliminary experimental analyses, the 
procedure employed in developing the tests was to prepare pre- 
liminary forms which contained an excess of items and to administer 
these to sample groups which were chosen to be representative of 
the total recruit population. Analyses were then made of all of the 
items in the prelirninary tests, and on the basis of the results of the 
analyses the best items were retained for the final forms of each test, 
which were used nationally. 

In the item analyses of the Form 1 tests, the primary emphasis 
was placed on the correlation of each item with the subtest of which 
it was a part. For each item, the mean total score on the subtest was 
computed for those persons who selected each alternative answer 
and for those who omitted the item. The value of each item was 
determined by comparing the mean total score made by persons 
who answered the item correctly with the mean total score made by 
diose who did not. The efficiency of the alternative (wrong) answers 
as "'distractors'' was also assessed from these data. 

A secondary criterion of a satisfactory item was the proportion of 
those attempting it who answered correctly. For each subtest, a dis- 
tribution of item-difficulty was sought in which there would be a few 
easy and a few difficult items and a concentration around the mid- 
point between chance and perfect proportions. 

In general, a satisfactory item was considered to be one which 
showed: 

v/a* a reasonable number of omissions; 

a mean subtest score for those persons selecting the correct response 
which was higher than the general mean for the subtest; 

V^c. a set of efficient distracting alternative answers. 

Form 1 was intensively studied after being put into general use 
at all training centers. The knowledge gained in these studies was 
helpful in the preparation of Forms 2 and 3, which were analyzed 
in preliminary form. On Forms 2 and 3 of the mechanical tests, 
and on the Fleet Edition of the Basic Test Battery (with the excep- 
tion of the Clerical Aptitude Test), item analyses were made by 
comparing the upper and lower 27 per cent of the distribution on 
each Test.®' . ... ■ ■ ■ 

Time Limits. For the determination of optimal time limits for 
each test, experimental studies were carried out with the preliminary 

®See Flanagan, J. C. “General Considerations in the Selection of Test Items/' Jour. 
Educ. Psychol, 1959, SO, pp. 674-680, 
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forms. Each of these forms was given to a carefully selected sample 
of recruits at a naval training station. During the administration of 
each test the recruits were required to indicate on each test or sub- 
test the progress made at the end of a chosen period of time. Three 
time limits were chosen: a long time period which should allow 
nearly all the recruits to finish, and two shorter periods. The proce- 
dure was for the experimenter to call “Mark*' at the end of the short 
period, and have the recruits mark their papers at the item on which 
they were then working. After an extension of time the experimenter 
called “Mark” again and the recruits again indicated their progress. 
The third limit was ai'rived at by another extension of time. 

Scores on the first and second time limits were correlated with 
the maximal score obtained by the greatest time allowance. The 
proportion of recruits completing each test or subtest within each 
time limit was also determined. The time limits to be allowed for 
each test in final form were determined on the basis of the following 
criteria: 

a. the time limit for which scores correlated highly with those ob- 
tained under the maximal time allowance; 

b. a time limit under which approximately 50 per cent of the subjects 
finished the test; 

c. a time limit for which there was a well-balanced distribution of 
scores. 

Normative Studies 

Norms. In the establishment of norms for the Basic Test Battery, 
a standard scale was devised on which the mean score for each test 
was assigned a value of 50 and the standard deviation a value of 
10. Scores from all training centers were reported in terms of this 
Navy Standard Score (NSS). The groups from whose data the norms 
were established were chosen to be representative of the entire 
recruit population. All training centers were included, each in pro- 
portion to its contribution to the national intake of recruits. Norms 
for all forms of each of the tests have been established in a similar 
manner. 

Norms for the Fleet Edition of the tests were derived in a similar 
manner by administering the tests of this edition at a naval training 
station together with Forms 1 and 2 of the Basic Test Battery. The 
technique employed with the General Classification Test was as 
follows: 

Two groups of recruits were chosen. One group took the experi- 
mental test of the Fleet Edition and Form 2 of the Basic Test Battery. 
The other group took Forms 1 and 2 of the Basic Test Battery. From 
the results of these administrations it was possible to compare Form 
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1 with the Fleet Edition test which was intended to be parallel to it. 
These two forms could not be given to a single group, inasmuch as 
the contents of the two tests were iii' large part identical. Statistical 
procedures were then used to equate the scores of Form 1, Basic 
Test Battery with the scores of the Fleet Edition test. 

■Comparison of Stations. It had been noticed that differences 
existed in scores made by recruits at different naval training stations 
on the tests which were in use prior to the introduction of the Basic 
Test Battery. A study of these tests, made in early 1943, had shown 
that some of the stations regularly received recruits of apparently 
higher caliber than those in other stations. Since each station regu- 
larly reported the mean, range, and standard deviation for its re- 
cruits on all tests of the Basic Test Battery, it was possible to compare 
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Figure 5-vi. Monthly aends in scores in verbal 
and mathematical tests of the Basic Test Battery. 


the recruits in different stations, and therefore, in different parts of 
the country over a long period of time. The results of the compari- 
son of five stations are shown in Table 1-vi. 

Time Trends. Since each station reported its scores bi-weekly, it 
was possible to observe the trends in mean scores over a long period 
of time. The results of the study of these trends are shown in Figures 
5-vi and 6-vi. It can be seen in these figures that, although there are 
some differences among the tests, and there is a difference between 
the two years shown in the figures, the general trend is for high mean 
scores in June and July and low scores toward the end of the year. 

Several factors undoubtedly contribute to this trend, but promi- 
nent among them are probably the following: June and July are 
the months in which high school graduates entered the services. 





Table 1-vi. Mean scores on Forms 2 and 3 of the Basic Test Battery for five Naval Training Centers 
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2 For Form 2, N = 108,701 to 108,875. 

3 For Form 2, N = 286,860 to 288.034; for Form 3, N = 120,005 to 120,865. 

4 For Form 2, N = 178,327 to 178,328; for Form 3, N = 72,835. 

5 For Form 2, N = 116,035 to 117,730; for Form 3, N = 70,956 to 71,333. 

3 For Form 2, N = 776,884 to 774,705; for Form 3, N = 302326 to 301,372. 
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DiiriEg tliese months, also, the men who failed as aviation cadets in 
the V-5 progTam, but who were above the average on the aptitude 
tests, reported at the naval training centers and took' the Basic Test 
Battery, 

it is also evident ft‘om Figure -S-vi that the scoresior 1945 on some 
of the tests, , notably the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical 
Score) were lower than in the preceding year. This was presumably 
d'ue to the fact that recruits in ■ the latter year were in general 
younger than in 1944. It has repeatedly been found that age is posi- 
tively correlated with scores on mechanical information tests. That 



correlation probably accounts for the trend of this mechanical score 
over the two years. 

Test Reliabilities 

The reliabilities of Forms I. 2, and 3 of the general tests of the 
Basic Test Battery have been determined by the split-half method 
using representative samples of answer sheets routinely submitted 
to the Test and Research Section. For each test, total scores on the 
odd-numbered and on the even-numbered items were computed 
separately and correlated. The resulting coefficients of correlation 
were corrected by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula to obtain 
estimates of the reliabilities of the full-length tests. The Kuder- 
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Richardson Formula No. 21 has also been used in calculating re- 
liability coefficients for these tests and for the Clerical Aptitude and 
Spelling tests. The estimated coefficients of reliability are shown in 
Table 2-vi. 

Inspection of Table 2-vi reveals that three of the tests, the General 
Classification Test, the Mechanical Aptitude Test, and the Mechani- 
cal Score of the Mechanical Knowledge Test are highly reliable, with 
odd-even coefficients of .90 or more on all forms. 

The Arithmetical Reasoning Test has a satisfactory reliability on 
all forms, especially in view of the small number of items (30) in the 


Table 2-vi. Estimated reliability coefficients of Basic Test Battery based 
upon data obtained from routine administration to recruits * 



Reliability of Each Form 2 

Alternate-form 
Reliabilities s 

Test 

Form 1 

Form 2 

Form 3 

Forms 1 & 2 Forms 2 & 3 

General Classification Test 

.91(200) 

.95(200) 

.96(250) 

.90(450) 

.93(500) 

Reading Test 

.82(200) 

.89(200) 

.87(250) 

.72(450) 

.81(500) 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

.86(200) 

,88(200) 

.90(250) 

.82(450) 

.86(500) 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 

.95(200) 

.95(200) 

.95(200) 

.88(250) 

.87(500) 

(Mechanical Score) 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 

.90(200) 

.92(200) 

.91(200) 

.87(250) 

.86(500) 

(Electrical Score) 

Clerical Aptitude Test 
Spelling Test 

Radio Code Test 

.84(200) 
.91(780) 4 
.85(780) 4 
.88(470)5 

.89(200) 

.95(400)4 

.91(400)4 

.82(200) 

.78(250) 

.86(400) 

.73(400) 

.83(600) 


1 Figures in parentheses represent the number of cases in the samples used for com- 
puting reliabilities. 

2 Spearman-Brown Formula used to estimate reliability from correlation between odd 
and even-numbered items except where indicated by footnotes 4 and 5. 

3 Based on the correlations between alternate forms of the same tests. 

4 Reliability coefficients computed by Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 21. 

5 Spearman-Brown Formula used to estimate reliability from correlation between Bart 
I and Part II. 

test. A relatively small increase in the length of this test would suffice 
to raise its reliability above .90. Such a change was introduced in the 
new experimental form, X-4, by the addition of a test of arithmetical 
computation to the arithmetical reasoning items. Data regarding 
this new Arithmetic Test are not yet available, but it is confidently 
expected that the reliability will be higher than on the first three 
forms. 

The reliability coefficients of the Reading Test and the Electrical 
Score of the Mechanical Knowledge Test are satisfactory for screen- 
ing purposes, but should be higher if the tests are to be used for 
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assigning persoriiiel to one school rather than another. This criticism 
applies particularly to the Mechanical Knowledge ■ Test. 

The alternate-form reliabilities of all tests are lower than the 
odd-even estimates. This result is to be expected in view of the fact 
that a test typically correlates with itself higher than with another 
test. In the case of tlie correlation between Forms 1 and 2 of the 
Reading Test, Spelling Test, and Mechanical Knowledge Test 
(Electrical Score) the correlations, all below .80, indicate that the 
two forms were not veiy exactly matched. 

■ Basic Test Battery (Fleet Edition). The tests of the Fleet Edi- 
tion of the Basic Test Battery were intended to parallel the forms 
used in training centers. Estimates of the reliabilities of the tests in 
the Fleet Edition' were computed by the Kuder-Richardson Formula 


Table 3-vi. Reliability coefficients of Basic Test Battery (Fleet Edition) 
based on data from recrnit performance 


Test 

Estimated Reliability 
Coefficients,* Basic 
Test Battery (Fleet 
Edition) Form 1 1 

Correlations of Tests of 
Basic Test Battery (Fleet 
Edition) with Comparable 
Tests of Basic Test 
Battery, Form 1 

General Classification Test 

.90(500) 2 

.84(500) 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

.77(500) 

.86(500) 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 

.88(500) 

.74(500) 

(Mechanical Score) 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 

.87(500) 

.64(500) 

(Electrical Score) 

.79(500) 

.66(500) 

Clerical Aptitude Test 

.96(400) 

.78(400) 


1 Reliability coefficients computed by Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 21. 

2 Fignre«i in parentheses represent number of cases in sample used. 


from an administration to recruits tvho also took the tests of Form 
1 of the regular battery. 

In Table 3-vi are shown the estimated reliability coefficients of 
the Fleet Edition tests and the correlation coefficients of these with 
the comparable tests of Form 1. The reliability coefficients for the 
tests of the Fleet Edition are all lower than those for Form 1 of the 
Basic Test Battery. Four of the six coefficients for the Fleet Edition 
are satisfactory or better, while the other two are not.^ The lower 
reliability of the Electrical Knowledge Test can be accounted for 
completely on the basis of the smaller number of items, but the 
Arithmetical Reasoning Tests of both forms contain the same num- 

7 It has been customary in the work on the Navy’s aptitude testing program to con- 
sider that for tests of the type here described, reliability coefficients below .80 are not 
acceptable, those from .80 to .89 are satisfactory, and those of .90 or above are very high. 
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her of items (30). It is therefore likely that the fleet form of the 

Arithmetic Test contained a number of items that are intrinsically 
unreliable. 

The extent to which the tests of the Fleet Edition match those of 
Foito 1 is also shown in Table 3-vl Due again to the disparity in the 
number of items, and to the diflFerences in time limits; the coiTela- 
tion coefficients are not as high as should be expected of two tests on 
which a large number of items are identical. 


Relation of Test Scores to Age and Educational Level 

Coefficients of correlation between test scores and age and between 
test scores and highest school grade completed were computed for 

Table 4-vi. Correlation coefficients of scores on Basic Test Battery 
with age and with highest school grade completed 

Correlation Coefficients 



Test Score 
with Age 
(N = 906) 

Test Score with 
Highest School 
Grade Completed 
(N = 908) 

Navy Standard 
Score 

Test 

M 

<r 

General Classification Test 

.10 

.65 

50.1 

10.6 

Reading Test 

.02 

.58 

51.0 

11.7 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

.12 

.57 

50.0 

11.6 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 
Mechanical Knowledge Test 

-.02 

.52 

50.4 

10.3 

(Mechanical Score) 

Mechanical Knowledge Test 

.30 

,39 

52.1 

11.2 

(Electrical Score) 

.19 

.56 

50.8 

10.4 

Clerical Aptitude Test 

-.09 

.65 

50.3 

9.2 

Spelling Test 

Radio Code Test— Speed of 

.06 

.53 

50.1 

9.9 

Response 

.05 

.41 

52.3 

10.9 

Age 


-.02 

26.1 

6.7 

Highest School Grade Completed 

-.02 


10.2 

2.3 


a national sample of recruits in April 1944. The correlations are 
shown in Table 4-vi. It is clear from this table that the correlation 
coefficients between test scores and educational level are moderately 
high, as is to be expected. The correlation coefficients between test 
scores and age are, with two exceptions, close to zero. The exceptions 
are the two scores on the Mechanical Knowledge Test, which, as 
previously stated, has been found repeatedly to be correlated posi- 
tively with age. It is noteworthy that of all test scores of the Basic 
Test Battery, only these two, from an information rather than an 
aptitude test, are correlated with age. The inference is that as one 
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grows older he may acquire a background of information relevant 
to ineclianical and electrical tools and processes, ■ but does not im- 
prove in any of the verbal abilities tested, in arithmetical processes, 
or, in the special aptitudes which are included in the battery. 

Intercorrelation Studies 

Two kinds of study are presented as the result of intercorrelating 
the tests of the Basic Test Battery in Forms 1, 2, and 3. Tables of 
intercorrelations were prepared in which the relationships of the 
tests could be observed, and some of these tables were subjected to 
factor analyses in order to disclose the relationships among the tests, 
and what factors were represented by the tests. 

Intergorrelations. The intercorrelations among the tests of the 
Basic Test Battery, Forms 1, 2, and 3, are shown in Table 5-vi. The 
data for Form 1 of the tests wex'e obtained from a representative 
sample of 500 recruits from all naval training stations from July 
to October 1943. Data for Form 2 were collected from a sample of 
recruits in all naval training stations in Apidl 1944. The data for 
Form 3 were obtained from a similar sample in January 1945. On 
all three samples the means and standard deviations were very close 
to those of the national recruit population at the time. 

It can be seen from Table 5-vi that all of the tests are positively 
related. The highest correlation coefficients were between the Gen- 
eral Classification and Reading Tests (.80 to .85), which were ex- 
pected in view of the fact that both are tests of verbal ability. The 
lowest correlation coefficients were found between the Mechanical 
Score of the Mechanical Knowledge Test, Form 2, and the scores 
on Form 1 of the Clerical Aptitude, Spelling and Radio Code Tests 
(.36, ,33, .34), 

The Arithmetical Reasoning Test and the three scores on the 
mechanical tests correlate higher with the verbal tests than is de- 
sirable. The Mechanical Score of the Mechanical Knowledge Test 
appears to be the one mechanical test score which is most indepen- 
dent of verbal ability. The correlation coefficients between this score 
and the verbal test scores range from .39 to .57, 

The two scores obtained from the Mechanical Knowledge Test are 
quite highly correlated (.67 to .78). An analysis of the tests showed 
that the form in which the items were cast was an important factor 
in this correlation. The items of both parts of this Gomposite test 
■which are alike in form, although different in content, correlated 
more highly than the two component types of item in each score. 
The mechanical and electrical scores are each derived from both 
verbal and pictorial items. The correlation coefficients of mechanical- 
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pictorial items with electrical-pictorial, and of mechanical-verbal 

with electrical-verbal, were as high as, or higher than those of 
mechanical-pictorial with mechanical-verbal items or of electrical- 
pictorial with electrical-verbal items. It was partly because of the 
intercoiTclation between the two scores of the Mechanical Knowledge 

Table 5-vi. Intercorrelations among tests of the Basic Test Battery based 
on data from routine administration to recruits ^ 


Navy Standard 

Variable Score 



Test 

B 

C 

D 

A 

General Classification 





Form 1 

.81 

.69 

.60 


Form 2 

.85 

.79 

.69 


Form 3 

.81 

.72 

.60 

B 

Reading 

Form 1 


.69 

.56 


Form 2 


.77 

.67 


Form 3 


.68 

.61 

C 

Arithmetical Reasoning 
Form 1 



.61 


Form 2 



.69 


Form 3 



.59 


D Mechanical Aptitude 
Form 1 
Form 2 
Form 3 

E Mechanical Knowledge 
(Mechanical Score) 
Form ! 

Form 2 
Form 3 

F Mechanical Knowledge 
(Electrical Score) 

Form 1 
Form 2 
, Form. 3 

G Clerical Aptitude 
.Form! 

H . Spelling 
Form 1 

I Radio Code 
Form 1' 


E 

F 

G 

H 

I 

M 

Of 

.49 

.53 




47.50 

10.21 

.57 

.73 

.68 

.68 

.61 

50.13 

10..53 

.43 

.55 




52.20 

10.41 

ri6 

.51 




45.00 

10.00 

.53 

.68 

.04 

.63 

.51 

51.15 

11.61 

.50 

.60 




54.09 

10.85 

.'ll 

.47 




45,00 

9.95 

.53 

.68 

.64 

.58 

.51 

49.99 

11.62 

.41 

.50 




51.04 

11.16 

.55 

.53 




48.00 

10.31 

.61 

.69 

,65 

.48 

.-19 

50.51 

10.28 

.59 

.60 




52.95 

9.82 


.78 




48.00 

10.55 


.75 

.36 

.33 

.34 

52.32 

11.19 


.68 




49.07 

9.77 






48.00 

9.47 



.55 

.54 

.43 

50.89 

10.43 






51.56 

9.62 




.66 

.53 

50.24 

9.08 





.39 

50.12 

9.89 


52.38 10.95 


i The data for Form I are based on a sample of 500 persons for whom scores were 
obtained on Form 1 of the General Classification Test, Reading Test, Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test, Mechanical Aptitude Test, Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical 
Score), and Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score). The data for Form 2 were 
obtained from a sample of 933 persons for whom scores were obtained on Form 2 of 
the tests listed above plus Form 1 of the Clerical Aptitude Test, Spelling Test, and 
Radio Code Test. The data for Form 3 are based on a sample of 803 persons for whom 
scores were obtained on Form 3 of the general tests of the battery. 
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Test that an extensive revision of the format of this test was under- 
taken for Forms 4 and 5. Since the Electrical Score was quite highly 
correlated with the Mechanical Score, the advantage of using both 
scores was questionable. Since the reliabilities of one of the scores 
(Electrical) was not particularly high (.82 to .89), and the reliability 
of the difference between the two scores was low, the classification 
of individual men based on this difference was subject to rather 
large eiTors. Therefore, in the new experimental forms of the 
Mechanical Test an effort was made to increase the reliability of the 
test, and the verbal items were deleted. In their place, the Mechani- 
cal Comprehension items from the Mechanical Aptitude Test were 
substituted. Data are not available at present on the reliability of 
the new forms. 

Factor Analyses. Two factor analyses have been performed on 
the tests of the Basic Test Battery, the first on Form 1 of the general 
tests, and the second on Form 2 of the general tests plus Form 1 of 
the Clerical Aptitude, Spelling, and Radio Code Tests. The first 
analysis revealed three factors, one clearly verbal and best repre- 
sented by the General Classification, Reading, and Arithmetical 
Reasoning Tests, the second mechanical and best represented by 
the Mechanical Knowledge Test, and a third factor which was not 
well defined in the analysis, but on which two parts of the Mechani- 
cal Aptitude Test had relatively high loadings. The three factors 
appeared relatively independent, the highest correlation (between 
the mechanical and the third factor) being .31 and the lowest corre- 
lation (between the verbal and mechanical factors) being .19. It is 
noteworthy that this analysis failed to disclose any independent 
quantitative reasoning factor represented by the Arithmetical Rea- 
soning Test. 

The second analysis, including all of the special tests of the bat- 
tery, revealed four factors. The first was again a general (verbal) 
intelligence factor, the second a mechanical information factor, and 
the third and fourth were not well defined. 

The loadings of all tests on the first factor (A) are .57 or higher, 
and the verbal tests and Arithmetical Reasoning Test have high 
loadings (.86 or higher) on this factor and very low loadings (.11 
or less) on the other three. From this it appears that Factor A is a 
generalized factor of verbal intelligence, which is correlated with all 
the other fectors. 

Both the Mechanical and Electrical Scores of the Mechanical 
Knowledge Test have high loadings (.50 or more) on the second 
factor (B) and zero loadings (.11 or less) on Factors G and D. From 
the fact that this factor is well represented only on the Mechanical 
Knowledge Test, it is defined as a specialized mechanical informa- 
tion factor. 
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Factor C was represented, as in the first analysis, primarily on the 
Mechanical Aptitude Test, and in this analysis on the Radio Code 
Test. Since the Block Counting and Surface Development parts of 
the Mechanical Aptitude Test involve the ability to perceive visual 
relationships, and the Radio Code Test involves the ability to per- 
ceive auditory relationships. Factor C has been called tentatively 
“Speed in perception of visual and auditory relationships.” 

Factor D is also not well defined in the analysis. The Spelling Test 
is the only one which has moderate loadings on it and zero loadings 
on Factors B and C. The Clerical Aptitude Test has loadings of .30 
on both Factors C and D. 

Validity of the Basic T est Battery ® 

Since Form 1 of the Basic Test Battery was put into national use 
in June 1943, a continuing program of studies of the validity of the 
tests has been carried on to insure that the tests are used as effectively 
as possible. In these studies the validating criterion has been success 
in service schools. 

The usual procedure employed in the study of the validity of the 
Basic Test Battery in predicting success in service schools has been 
to compute correlation coefficients between the trainees’ service 
school grades and the scores on one, and on combinations of two 
or more tests of the Basic Test Battery. In the latter case multiple 
correlation coefficients and correlation coefficients based on the 
summed scores of the two (or more) tests have been used. 

It has been found in these studies that every one of the six scores 
obtained from administration of the general tests of the Basic Test 
Battery has been useful in classifying men to some school. The best 
single test, and the best combination of two tests, for predicting 
success in different schools, has, of course, varied from school to 
school. The degree of relationship has also varied, but in general 
the most valid single test score has correlated approximately from 
.40 to .65 with school grades, and the best combination of two tests 
approximately from .45 to .70 in terms of multiple correlation.® The 

8 lor a more detailed discussion o£ the validity of the Basic Test Battery, see Chapter 
XIL; ■ ■ 

8 In computing the validity coefiicients of these tests, corrections were first made for 
the restricted dispersions of scores in the samples used. The coefficients were based on 
the dispersion of scores in the total recruit population for which the standard deviation 
was known to be 10. The formula for this correction for curtailment has been given by 
Kelley, Truman L., Statistical Method, Macmillan, New York, 1923. The second statis- 
tical procedure consisted of averaging the various coefficients obtained at a sample of 
schools by means of the z transformation of Fisher. The procedure followed in trans- 
forming to z and converting the average z to r has been described by Peters, C. C., and 
Van Voorhis, W. R., Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases, McGraw- 
Hill, New York, 1940. 
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correlation coefficient between school grades and the summed scores 
on two tests were generally .01 to .03 lower than the multiple corre- 
lation coefficients. 

Extensions of the Basic Test Battery 

Aside from the Fleet Edition of the Basic Test Battery, which has 
already been described, two additional tests were developed for use 
with enlisted personnel, one to be used in addition to the basic bat- 
tery, and the other as a substitute for one of the tests in the battery. 
These extensions of the Basic Test Battery were the Applicant Quali- 
fication Test and the Arithmetical Computation Test. 

Applicant Qualification Test. The Applicant Qualification 
Test was developed for use in the intellectual screening of 17-year 
old applicants for naval service. The test was designed (1) to require 
less than one hour of testing time, (2) to be suitable for hand-scoring, 
(3) to be printed in expendable booklets, (4) to yield a single score 
which would be convertible to Navy Standard Scores for purposes 
of comparison, (5) to be capable of administration, scoring, and inter- 
pretation by relatively untrained personnel, and (6) to be available 
in several forms. 

It was decided that in order to meet the needs of the Navy for 
various abilities the Applicant Qualification Test should be a com- 
posite test, measuring arithmetical and mechanical abilities as well 
as verbal. Since the test was to be used for screening, and would be 
used to eliminate only those at the bottom of the distribution of 
scores, it was decided to use a preponderance of easy items in order 
to obtain a negatively skewed distribution of scores. Thus the finest 
discrimination would be obtained where it was most needed, at the 
lower end of the scale. 

Description. The Basic Test Battery functioned as the primary 
source of supply of items for the Applicant Qualification Test. The 
verbal section consists of analogies and sentence completion items, 
the mechanical section consists of mechanical and electrical informa- 
tion items, and the remainder of the test consists of arithmetical 
reasoning items. The use of these three types of item permitted the 
test to be uniform in format and quite simple, a desideratum in view 
of the fact that the test would probably be the first of its kind en- 
countered by many of the applicants for Navy service. On page 77 
is a tabular description of the Applicant Qualification Test, for 
tvhich tiie time limit was forty-five minutes. 

Administration. An experimental form containing 100 items was 
administered to 412 recruits at a naval training center. On the basis 
of an item analysis, the 80 best items were retained for Form 1. This 
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Test 

Number of Items 

Applicant Qualification Test, Form 1 
Analogies 

16 

Sentence Completion 

16 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

20 

Mechanical Information 

16 

Electrical Information 

12 

Total 

80 


test was then given to a sample of 500 recruits, with whom it was 
found that the 45-minute time limit permitted the majority to com- 
plete the test. 

Form 1 of the Applicant Qualification Test was then administered 
to 509 recruits who comprised the standardization gi'oup. One-half 
took the test shortly before the Basic Test Battery, and the other 
half shortly after taking the Basic Test Battery. 

The mean raw score in the test was 49.13 and the standard devia- 
tion w^as 16.28. The distribution of scores showed a slight negative 
skewness, which indicates good discrimination on the test in the 
region where it is desired. 

Reliability, The reliability of the test, calculated by the Kuder- 
Richardson Formula No. 21, was found to be .90, which is a slight 
underestimation owing to the assumptions of complete homogeneity 
and equal difficulty of items which underlie the Kuder-Richardson 
Formula. An odd-even reliability coefficient would probably be some- 
what higher than .90. 

Fa/idfify. Estimates of the probable validity of the Applicant Quali- 
fication Test for screening the 17-year old applicants for naval serv- 
ice were made by noting the correlation coefficients between it and 
the Basic Test Battery. It was found that the highest correlation 
coefficient was between the Applicant Qualification Test and the 
General Classification Test (.85), while the others ranged from .57 
to .80. It is felt that insofar as the Basic Test Battery scores are valid 
predictors of performance in naval training schools, the Applicant 
Qualification Test shows promise of effectiveness, owing to its corre- 
lations with the Basic Test Batter^^ 

Arithmetical Computation Test. As a result of finding that the 
ArithmetiGal Reasoning Test correlated quite highly with the verbal 
tests in the basic battery, an attempt was made to devise an arithmetic 
test relatively free of the verbal factor. To this end the Arithmetical 
Computation Test' was constructed. In this test the attempt was 
made to have the semes reflect more the , recruits' ability to manipu- 
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late numbers and less the ability to read directions and manipulate 
rvords. Accordingly, the directions were made as simple as possible, 
the testees being instructed merely to add, subtract, multiply or 
divide the numbers given them. 

Construction and Analysis. An experimental form of the test was 
constructed of sixty items of free-answer form. In the test the four 
fundamental operations of arithmetic were about equally repre- 
sented. The test called for the ability to manipulate whole numbers, 
decimals, and fractions. This test was administered to 1,430 recruits 
at a naval training center, and an item analysis was performed on 
a random sample of the answer sheets. The wrong answers most 
commonly given to the items selected for retention provided the 
distractors for the multiple-choice form of the test which was issued 
later. This edition of the test was given to another sample of 1,000 
recruits and was item-analyzed. 

Statistical Characteristics. A study of the statistical characteristics 
of the first multiple-choice form of the test. Form X-2, revealed that 
it had a satisfactory difficulty and reliability. The fifty-item test had 
a mean of 24.2, a standard deviation of 11.9, and a reliability coeffi- 
cient of .95. The items were uniformly of high discriminative value, 
the median biserial coefficient of correlation being .70. 

Correlational analysis showed, however, that the scores on the 
Arithmetical Computation Test correlated as highly with General 
Classification Test scores (.76) as did the scores on the earlier test 
of arithmetical reasoning (.69 to .79). From this fact it was con- 
cluded that the Arithmetical Computation Test failed to fulfill an 
important objective, namely, a low correlation with scores on the 
verbal tests of the Basic Test Battery. Despite this fact, the Arith- 
metical Computation Test was considered to be of promising utility 
because of its high reliability and the fact that it appeared to be 
about as valid as the tests of the Basic Test Battery for predicting 
success in a number of schools. 

Selection Tests Developed for the Literacy Training Program 

Wlien the Navy established a training program for non-readers 
and poor readers, it became necessary to develop tests which (1) 
would ascertain the reading level of the poor readers, and (2) identify 
those individuals who, while they were poor in reading skills, pos- 
sessed enough general mental ability to profit from a special training 
pro^am in reading. The Literacy Test and the Non-Verbal Classi- 
fication Test were developed for these purposes. 

Literacy Test. The Literacy Test Form X-1 was developed to 
measure reading achievement. It consists of 44 word recognition and 
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reading comprehension items of the type illustrated in Figure 7-vi. 
It will be noted that the items are constructed from materials drawn 
from the experience of naval personnel. The items are arranged 
roughly in order of difficulty, and no time limit is used. The exam- 

Sample A. A word-recognition item. The test contains 20 of these Items. 


light 

window 

hinge 

blind 

windy 


Sample B. A sentence-reading item. The test contains 16 of these items. 



There is a ship in sight. 

The sailor is looking upwards at something. 
The glasses are very powerful. 

A battle is about to begin. 


Sample C. Paragraph reading. 

Each recruit is given a complete outfit of 
clothing when he enters the Navy. He is 
also given a stencil for marking his clothes. 
If he takes proper care of his outfit, it will 
last for a long time; and if he marks every- 
thing with his name, he won't lose any- 
thing. ... 


The test contains 8 of these items. 

A recruit 

should buy his clothes before he enters 
the Navy, 

should make the clothes given to him 
last until the end of the war. 
will lose a month’s pay if he doesn't 
mark his clothes. 

should take proper care of the clothes 
that are given to him. 


Figure 7-vl Literacy test sample items. 
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inee records responses by encircling the word, phrase, or statement 

which he believes to be coiTect 

The Literacy Test was standardized by administering it and the 
Gates Reading Survey Test to ttvo companies of recruits at a naval 
training center and to two companies in the special reading training 
progi^aiii. On the basis of data thus obtained, a conversion table 
was constructed for converting raw scores in the Literacy Test into 
reading grade levels. Recruits scoring below fifth-grade reading level 
and possessing sufficient mental ability to profit from special instruc- 
tion were to be transferred to the special training program in 
reading. 

At the time of the termination of hostilities, Form X-2 had been 
developed and was in the process of standardization. This form con- 
tains 60 items distributed as follows: word recognition, 20; sentences, 
15; paragraph reading, 25. The directions for Form X-2 are given 
orally instead of printing them in the test booklets. The response 
technique was changed from encircling responses to checking boxes 
placed opposite the choices. 

Non-Verbal Classification Test. This test was developed to 
measure the learning ability of recruits who scored low in the Read- 
ing or General Classification Tests of the Basic Test Battery, and to 
determine whether they possessed sufficient mental capacity to profit 
from instruction in reading. In building the test, two important 
facts were kept in mind: (1) the test would be used with adults, and 
(2) it would have to be given to large groups of men. Furthermore, 
it was desired that a man’s score in the test should serve in the place 
of the General Classification Test score as the index of his general 
mental ability. 

Three types of items were chosen for use in the test: analogies, 
identification of the “non-belonging” figures in a series, and com- 
pletion. Each of these is illustrated in Figure 8-vl The examinees 
recorded their responses by crossing out the choice they believed to 
be correct. 

The test was administered in experimental form to both literate 
and illiterate groups at a naval training center. The first group con- 
sisted of 200 representative literates who also took Form 2 of the 
General Classification Test. The coefficient of correlation between 
distributions of raw scores in the two tests was .74. The second 
group consisted of 1,071 illiterates. The means and standard 
deviations in the test (100 items) for the two groups were as follows: 
literate 56.8 and 16.5 ; illiterate 46.2 and 1 1 .4. After the item analysis 
was completed tlie number of items in the test was reduced from 
100 to 75 and a conversion table prepared for converting raw scores 
to equivalent scores in the General Glassification Test, Form 2. 



Sample A. Analogies type item. Xlie test contains 30 of these items. 



Figure 8-vi. Non-verbal classification test sample items. 
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Revisions and Future Developments 

In the course of the studies of Forms i, 2, and 3 of the Basic Test 
Battery, several instances of failure of the tests to perform optimally 
became evident. For example, from the intercorrelation studies, in- 
cluding the factor analyses, it was evident that the Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test was highly related to the verbal tests and that no 
independent quantitative or numerical I'easoning factor was repre- 
sented by any of tire tests. The Arithmetical Computation Test rep- 
resented an attempt to reduce to a minimum the required verbal 
intelligence, but it correlated as highly with the verbal measures as 
did the Arithmetical Reasoning Test. The Arithmetic Test in Forms 
4 and 5 consists of both computational and arithmetical reason- 
ing items. 

intercorrelation studies also showed a high degree of I’elationship 
between the General Classification Test and the Reading Test. Since 
the General Classification Test had a higher reliability and seemed 
somewhat superior to the Reading Test in the prediction of success 
in service schools, it was decided to retain the General Classification 
Test as the measure of verbal ability in Forms 4 an 5 and to omit 
the Reading Test. 

In the measures of mechanical abilities in Forms 1, 2, and 3, two 
scores were derived from the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechani- 
cal Score and Electrical Score) in order to make differential classifi- 
cations to electrical or mechanical schools. For the purpose of dif- 
ferential classification both tests would need high reliability in order 
that the differences between scores be reliable. The reliability of the 
electrical score was not high enough to permit dependable classifica- 
tion to be based on the difference between the two scores of mechani- 
cal knowledge. 

In the experimental editions of Forms 4 and 5 of the Mechanical 
Test of the Basic Test Battery the attempt has been made to increase 
the reliability of the test and to decrease its correlation with the 
other tests of the battery. The new Mechanical Test consists of 
mechanical and electrical knowledge items, pictorially presented, 
and mechanical comprehension items. Instead of the three mechani- 
cal test scores provided by Forms I, 2, and 3. there will be but one 
mechanical score. At the present time no experimental evidence is 
available as to the effectiveness of this test. 

Of the six general tests in Forms 1, 2, and 3, the three which are 
being retained in Forms 4 and 5 are the General Classification Test, 
Arithmetic Test, and Mechanical Test. Of the three special tests, 
only the Clerical Aptitude Test is being retained. The Spelling Test 
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is being deleted entirely and the Radio Code Test will be admin- 
istered as a special aptitude test. 

interest of processing enlisted men at the highest possible 
speed during the war, all men were given the entire battery of basic 
tests. At that time it was felt, however, that other procedures, more 
econornical of testing time, might be preferable for long-term pur- 
poses. Among such possible programs, consideration should be given 
to tie possibility of a multiple-stage testing program which would 
uti ize a short primary battery, given to all men for screening pur- 
poses, and additional secondary batteries to be given to smaller 
numbers of men for the purpose of classification for specific schools. 
Related problems concern the smallest number of tests which can 
be used effectively in the primary battery, and what special tests are 
needed in the secondary stage. 

Thought is also being given to the possible use of other types of 
tests in the secondary stage of testing. Among the types being con- 
sidered are proficiency tests, tests of interests and personal adjust- 
inent, and aptitude tests of the performance type. A more extended 
di^ussion of these and related problems will be found in Chapter 
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BASIC TESTS FOR OFFICER PERSONNEL 

Owing to the very rapid expansion of the Navy in 1942, there was 
need for a general purpose test which could be used in the selection 
of officer candidates. At that time large numbers of officers were 
taken into the Navy directly from civilian life through the offices of 
naval officer procurement. They were then sent to indoctrination 
schools for training. The first test for officer candidates was con- 
structed for use at the offices of naval officer procurement for the 
purpose of screening out those persons who probably would not 
succeed in Navy training programs or billet assignments. Subsequent 
tests were devised to be administered at primary officer schools or 
classification centers to provide differential information regarding 
more specific aptitudes of officer candidates. This differentiating in- 
formation could be used in classification for further training or for 
specific ship or shore billets. 

The principal criterion against which the success of any selection 
program in the Navy should be measured is, of course, an individual 
officer’s success in the performance of his duties. The final validity 
of the tests developed for selection and classification should, there- 
fore, be estimated only after correlating the test results for a large 
number of individuals with accurate and reliable appraisals of their 
performance on the job. 

The lack of time available for the development of workable selec- 
tion tests for naval officer candidates, however, precluded any vali- 
dation of the tests by performance criteria. But, since most officer 
candidates accepted at offices of naval officer procurement were sent 
to some school for training, the selection tests to be used at these 
offices could be validated against achievement in school and could 
be used at once in an effort to reduce the proportion of training 
failures. The first aim of a selection test was. therefore, to screen out 
the candidates who would probably not succeed in Navy training 
programs. For this purpose the Officer Qualification Test (OQT) 
was developed. The test developed for administration during the 
period of primary training, for the purpose of classifying officers for 
advanced training for specific billets rvas the Officer Classification 
Test (OCT). This test will be discussed in the second part of this 
chapter. The third part contains a brief discussion of the College 
Qualifying Tests devised to select candidates for the V-12 college 
training program. 
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Since the Officer Qualification Test was the first of the basic tests 
developed for officers and since it served as the model for the deveh 
opment of later tests, it has been more extensively studied than 
any other, and hence is described in greater detail in this report. 

Officer Qualification Test 

In view of the fact that the Officer Qualification Test was to be 
given at many different places by personnel not uniformly trained 
for the purpose, one of the first specifications set up for the test was 
that it be virtually self-administering. The use of a self-administering 
test would obviate the need for trained testing personnel or for 
rigid standardization of the procedures to be employed in giving 
the test. 

The limited testing time available at the offices of naval officer pro- 
curement imposed the additional requirement that the Officer Qualifi- 
cation Test take not more than one hour. It was specified, however, 
that it be a power test. This meant that even if the tirne-limit were re- 
moved, the variability of test scores should remain large. Particularly, 
it meant that with the time-limit of one hour the scores should not 
reflect merely speed in making decisions and recording answers. 

Until late in 1942, no single general aptitude test had been uni- 
formly used at the various offices of naval officer procurement in the 
selection of candidates for commissions. By December of that year, 
an experimental form of an officer qualification test, called the 
Officers’ Selective Examination (SE 0-1) was developed and put into 
use at the New York Office of Naval Officer Procurement. On the 
basis of an analysis of a sample of answer sheets from that office, the 
Officer Qualification Test, Form 1, was prepared and used nationally. 

After Form 1 had been put into use at all offices of naval officer 
procurement, the preparation of two parallel forms of the Officer 
Qualification Test (Forms 2 and 3) was begun. The first step in 
the preparation of Forms 2 and 3 was to devise a lengthy experi- 
mental test (Form 0-2) by adding to Form 1 enough items to provide 
for two parallel forms, with a number of excess items which could 
be discarded. Form 0-2 was administered to a group of male officer 
candidates at a naval indoctrination school and to a group of women 
at a reserve midshipmen’s school for waves officers. From the results 
obtained, the items of the test were analyzed with respect to their 
difficulty and their biserial correlations with the appropriate sub- 
tests. On the basis of this analysis, the items of Forms 2 and 3 of 
the Officer Qualification Test were selected. 

Description, It was decided' ' thaf the Officer Qualification Test 
should consist, o£^,three pyts— v ocab ulary, mechanical comf^ehen- 
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sion, and arithmetical reasoning. The choice of these three parts was 
made on both empirical and rational grounds. In the first place, 
independent verbal, mechanical, and arithmetical abilities are indi- 
cated in factorial analyses of mental ability. Secondly, tests of these 
abilities appear to be requisite for valid selection of candidates for 
naval officer training schools. 

The vocabulary part of the Officer Qualification Test was chosen 
as a representative measure of verbal abilities, which are essential 
to success at officer candidate school. The ability to comprehend 
quickly and easily the material presented in texts and lectures was 
considered especially valuable at a time when the training courses 
at these schools were condensed and presented to the students at a 
greatly accelerated rate. 

The mechanical comprehension part of the Officer Qualification 
Test was intended to measure some of the mechanical abilities which 
are an important requirement of naval officer candidates and which 
have become increasingly important as the Navy becomes more 
extensively mechanized. Much of the course material in officer train- 
ing schools deals with problems which involve mechanical equip- 
ment and mechanical situations. As a result, success in officer training 
schools is probably dependent in considerable measure on the ability 
to comprehend the details of problems arising in such situations. 

The arithmetical reasoning part of the Officer Qualification Test 
was intended to measure the candidate’s ability to deal with quanti- 
tative problems. It was considered important to have an aridimetical 
part in the test for two reasons. First, training in mathematics is 
emphasized by the Navy for all officers. Second, thinking in quanti- 
tative terms is required both in officer training schools and in the 
performance of many shipboard duties. 

Considerable differences in academic training in mathematics were 
to be expected in the candidates for naval commissions. It would 
have been an unfair penalty to those without extensive mathematical 
training to include in the quantitative section of the Officer Qualifi- 
cation Test items which required for their solution a knowledge 
of algebra, trigonometry, or college mathematics. Therefore, items 
were chosen for this subtest which could be solved by simple arith- 
metical operations. The main part of the task, however, was to 
choose the correct operations. The attempt was made to select items 
so that the time required for the actual computations would be only 
about one-fifth of the time needed for completing the test. 

The Officer Qualification Test contains a total of one hundred 
items. The Vocabulary subtest consists of fifty “opposites” items. 
The task on each item is to select from a list of five the one word 
which most nearly means the opposite of the given stimulus word. 
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The candidate indicates the word selected on his answer sheet. This 
type of item is illustrated in the preceding chapter. 

The Mechanical Comprehension ^ subtest consists of thirty items. 
Each contains a picture illustrating a mechanical situation and a 
question about the situation. Three answers are given to each item; 
the task is to choose the correct answer and indicate the choice on 
the answer sheet. It was intended that high scores on this test should 
indicate persons who can make reasonable common-sense judgments 
about a variety of mechanical situations. The preceding chapter 
contains an illustrative item of this type. 

The Arithmetical Reasoning subtest contains twenty questions, 
and five alternative answers to each. The task is to decide, by per - 
forming the required arithmetical operations on the data given, 
which answer is correct. The choice is then to be indicated on the 
answer sheet. An illustration of this variety of item is also given in 
Chapter VI. 

Immediately below is a tabular description of the subtests of tlie 
Officer Qualification Test. 



Number 

Time in 

Sub test 

of Items 

Minutes 2 

Opposites 

50 

15 

Mechanical Comprehension 

30 

15 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

20 

25 

Checking time 


5 

Total 

100 

60 


2 Only the total time limit is strictly observed. The time to be allotted to each of the 
three parts of the test is suggested in the instructions. The total time allowed includes 
five minutes to be used on items originally skipped. 


Use of the Officer Qualification Test. The Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test has been used in offices of naval officer procurement as an 
intellectual screening device. In addition to an applicant's score in 
the test, his educational, vocational and personal qualifications have 
been considered in the processing of his application (see Chapter II). 
Since the Officer Qualification Test has been used as a selection 
device, a critical or ‘'cutting" score of 40 (Navy Standard Score) was 
adopted as the lower limit of eligibility of applicants, except in some 
cases where a useful experience was extensive enough to compensate 
for a lower score on the test. 

1 Many of the items in the Test of Mechanical Comprehension, Form BB, loaned by 
the Psychological Corporation, were used in the first experimental form, SE O-I. The 
later tests consisted of original items. 
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By the selection of a comparatively low cutting score it has been 
possible to eliminate from consideration only those candidates well 
below the mean, who for intellectual reasons would very probably 
not have succeeded in primary training. Since the need for officers 
was great and tire majority of applicants were of college graduate 
caliber, it was not deemed necessaiy to set a high cutting score in the 
test. 

Statistical Data for the Officer Qualification Test 

The statistical data on the experimental and final forms of the 
Officer Qualification Test will be presented under the following 
topics: norms, means and standard deviations, reliability and inter- 
correlations. Except whei'e otherwise indicated, the coefficients of 
reliability have been computed by the split-half method, corrected 
by the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula. Intercorrelations of test 
parts and validity coefficients have been computed by the product- 
moment method, and correlations between items and parts are 
biserial coefficients. 

Norms. The problem of constructing norms for the Officer Quali- 
fication Test was complicated by the fact that the test was to be used 
for officer populations from all sections of the country and there 
was reason to believe that samples drawn from different offices of 
naval officer procurement might not be equivalent. Added to this was 
the fact that men and women officers performed differently, espe- 
cially on the Mechanical Comprehension subtest. It was decided 
therefore to prepare separate norms for men and women for Form 
1 on the basis of the answer sheets of all tests given over selected 
periods at all offices. 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Officers’ Selective 
Examination (SE 0-1) and Officer Qualification Test, Form 1. 
The first experimental form of an officer selection test (SE 0-1) was 
put into use in the New York Office of Naval Officer Procurement. 
This test contained 115 items from which, after analysis, 100 were 
to be chosen for the Officer Qualification Test, Form 1. 

Table 1-vii shows the means and standard deviations of the sub- 
tests and total tests of the experimental version (SE 0-1), and of 
Form 1 for both New York and national samples. 

The means of the subtests indicate a satisfactory difficulty, and the 
size of the standard deviations shows a desirable dispersion. The 
subtests, particularly Arithmetical Reasoning, were somewhat easier 
in the experimental than in the final form. 

Reliability Coefficients and Intercorrelations. The reliabil- 
ity coefficients of the subtests and of the total tests, and the inter- 
correlations of the subtests of both forms as determined from three 
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Table I-vil Officer Qualification Test, SE 0-1 and Forni I. Means and 
standard deviations (raw scores) on the subtests and total test. 

(N =: 500 for each of the three samples.) 


SE 0-1 


Form 1 


New York 
Number Sample 


of 


New York 
Number Sample 


of 


National 

Sample 



Items 

M 

o 

items 

M 

a 

M 

0 

Subtest 

Opposites 

60 

32.SJS 

11.91 

50 

27.77 

10.83 

25.73 

10.46 

Mechanical Co,mpre}iension 

30 

18.50 

4.39 

30 

15.98 

3.73 

16.43 

3.73 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

^5 

15.76 

4.76 

20 

10.23 

4,19 

10.42 

4-.03 

Total Test 

115 

66.54 

16.84 

100 

53.99 

■14.82 ■ 

52.49 

13.93 


samples, are shown in Table 2~vn, In all cases, the Opposites and 
Arithmetical Reasoning parts and the total test are satisfactorily 
reliable, while the Mechanical Comprehension part is not.'^ The 


Table 2-vn. Officer Qualification Test, SE 0-1 and Form 1. Reliability 
coefficients and intercorrelations of subtests and total test. 

(N = 600 for each of the three samples.) 



Opposites 

Subtest 

Mechanical 

Comprehension 

Arithmetical 

Reasoning 

Total Test 

N.Y.2 

U.S.3 

N.Y. 

U.S. 

N.Y. U.S. 

N.Y. U.S. 

SE 0-1 







Opposites 

.94 






Mechanical Comprehension 

.28 


.73 




Arithmetical Reasoning 

.42 


.56 


,87 


Total Test 

.90 


.62 


.72 


FORM 1 







Opposites 

.93 

.92 





Mechanical Comprehension 

.23 

.16 

.64 

.62 



Arithmetical Reasoning 

.42 

.36 

.47 

.38 

.86 .86 


Total Test 

.91 

.90 

.55 

.50 

.70 .66 

.93 .90 


r Reliabilities were estimated by applying the Spearman-Brown Prophecy Formula to 
odd-even correlation coefficients. Reliability coefficients are .shown in bold face type. 

2 New York samples. 

3 National .sample. 

relatively low reliability of this section was assumed to be due in 
part to its heterogeneous nature. The technique, of split-half correla- 

2 In the research on the Navy's aptitude testing progiam,, reliability coefficients from 
.80 to .89 have been considered satisfactory; those of .90 or higher have been considered 
very satisfactory; and those below .80 were considered unsatisfactory for tests described 
in this chapter. 
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tioii, which was used in these computations, gives too low an estimate 
of the reliability of a heterogeneous test. 

The intercorrelations of the subtests are also- shown in Table 2-vil 
These intercorrelations and the correlations between subtests and 
total score are somewhat lower for the Officer Qualification Test, 
Form I, than for the Officers’ Selective Examination. Opposites cor- 
related highest, and Mechanical Comprehension lowest, with total 
score. As a consequence of the high correlation of the Opposites 
siibtest '^vith total score, this subtest received comparatively heavy 
weighting in the total test score. The reliability of the total test was 
due largely tO' this heavy weighting of the most reliable subtest in 
the total score. 

Means and Standard Deviations for the Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test, Forms 2 and 3. The preparation of Forms 2 and 3 of the 
Officer Qualification Test was based on an item analysis of the ex- 
perimental form (0-2), which contained 274 items including those 
in Form 1, Form 0-2 was given to about 400 men at a naval indoc- 
trination school and to about 400 women at a women’s reserve mid- 
shipmen’s school. The subtests were printed in separate booklets 
and were given separately at both schools (over a three-day period 
at the indoctrination school, and a two-day period at the women’s 
reserve midshipmen’s school). About four hours were allowed for 
all of the tests. This time was considered sufficient to compensate 
for the large number of items (274) in the tests. On the basis of item 
analyses of the results of these two administrations of the experi- 
mental form (0-2), two new forms (Forms 2 and 3), which were 
equivalent in difficulty and item-subtest correlations were prepared. 
The attempt was made to select pairs of items, one for each form, 
in which the two items were equal in difficulty and item-subtest 
correlation. This procedure matched the two forms item by item 
rather than just in mean and standard deviation. No attempt was 
made, however, to make Forms 2 and 3 equivalent to Form 1. 

Table 3-vn shows separately for men and women the means and 
standard deviations of the three forms of the Officer Qualification 
Test. It can be seen, first, that the new forms, 2 and 3, were equiva- 
lent with respect to their mean scores and standard deviations, but 
were somewhat easier than Form 1. Second, it is apparent that on 
Forms 2 and 3 the men and women performed differently. The Op- 
posites part was easier for the women, while the Mechanical Com- 
prehension was easier for the men. 

Analysis of the items of the tests had also shown that with respect 
both to item-difficulty and to item-subtest correlation there were 
pronounced sex differences. The Opposites items were generally 
easier for the women, and the Mechanical Comprehension items 
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Table S-vil Officer Qualification Test, Forms 1, 2, and 3, Means and 
standard deviations (raw scores) on the siibtests and 
total test for men and women 


Subtest 


OQT 

Form 

Number Population 

Opposites 

Mechanical 

Compre- 

hension 

Arithmetical 

Reasoning 

i 

Total Test 

M 

a 

M 

0 

M 

<5 

M 

a 

Men 1 

National Sample 

26.0 

10.4 

16.5 

3.6 

10.5 

4.0 

52.9 

!4.i 

1 

Indoctrination 










School— Class 6 

26.7 

9.8 

15.3 

3.4 

li.O 

3.2 

53.0 

12.5 

2 

Indoctrination 










School— Class 7 

27.9 

9.8 

16,3 

4.5 

12.4 

3.4 

56.6 

13.5 

3 

Indoctrination 










School-Class 7 

28.2 

9.9 

16.2 

4.2 

12.4 

3.4 

56.8 

13.5 

Women 1 

National Sample 

26.3 

9.8 

12.4 

3.0 

8.7 

3.3 

47.4 

12.2 

2 

Reserve Midshipmen's 









School (WR) 

31.6 

8.5 

12.5 

3.3 

11.3 

3.2 

55.5 

10.9 

3 

Reserve Midshipmen's 









School (WR) 

32.2 

8.6 

13.2 

3.0 

11.5 

3.2 

56.9 

10.8 


easier for the men. The biserial correlation coefficients between item 
and subtest were generally lower for the women. In view of all these 
differences, separate norms were reported for the women. 

Reliabilities and Intercorrelations, Officer Qualification 
Test, Forms 2 and 3. The reliability coefficients of the subtests and 
of the total test are shown in Table 4-vn. The coefficients of the new 
forms were estimated in two ways: first by correlating the scores on 
Form 2 versus Form 3 where the same persons, taking the experi- 
mental form (0-2), answered die items of both forms. Second, the 
reliabilities were estimated on the basis of the correlations of odd- 

Table 4-vn. Officer Qualification Test, Forms 2 and 3. Reliability 
coefficients of subtests and total test 


Alternate-Form Odd-Even (Corrected 

(Correlation between by Spearman -Brown 

Forms 2 and 3) Prophecy Formula) 

National Sample 

Indoctrina- ' Reserve Midship- , — 

Subtest tion School men's School (WR) Form 2 Form 3 


Opposites 

.92 

.90 

.91 

.90 

Mechanical Comprehension 

.75 

,50 

.74 

.78 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

.76 

,.7S ■ ' 

83 

83 

^TdtalTest'''''^:',:;^ 

.91 

£7 

91 

91 
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nuiiibered .versus even-numbered items. By either iiietliod of estima- 
tion, the reliabilities of the total test and of the Opposites subtest 
were very satisfactory. The reliability of the Arithmetical Reasoning 
siibtest as computed by the split-half method was considered ac- 
ceptable, and the reliability of the Mediaiiical Comprelieiisioii sub- 
test was not considered satisfactory. Because of this low reliability 
and the lack of information about the differential validities of the 
siibtests at the time the decision had to be made, it was deemed ad- 
visable to report total scores only on the Offic:er Qualification Test 
instead of reporting separate scores for the subtests. 

The reliability coeflicients of all the subtests, particularly of Me- 
chanical Comprehension, were higher for t,he men than for the 
women, as is s.hown in the alternate-form correlations. 

The difference between tlie two types of estimate of reliability of 
the Arithmetical Reasoning subtest is rather considerable (.83 vs. 
.76). The higher estimate obtained from split-half correlation 
indicates that the attempt to match the items of this subtest in 
Forms 2 and 3 was not completely successful, although the use of two 
different samples may account for some of the difference between the 
two coefficients. 

The intercorrelations among the subtests of Forms 2 and 3 are 
shown in Tables 5-vn and 6-vii. The correlations in Table 5-vii were 
computed for the items of Form 0-2 which were retained for Forms 
2 and 3. Since the candidates at the indoctrination school and 
women’s reserve midshipmen’s school took, in effect, both forms, it 
was possible to correlate the parts of Form 2 with those of Form 
3. It can be seen that, in general, the intercorrelations are low 
enough to indicate a considerable degree of independence in the 
siibtests, ancl to indicate the possible iisefiilness of reporting separate 
subtest ■ scores, if the subtests could have been made sufficiently 
reliable. There is, also, a tendency for the women’s scores to inter- 
( orrelate lower than the men’s. 

Table 6-vii shows the intercorrelations based on national samples 
of men who took either Form 2 or Form 3. The intercorrelations 
based on the national samples of men are of about the same magni- 
tude as those based on the indoctrination school sample. In both 
cases, the Opposites subtest correlates highest, and Mechanical Com- 
prehension lowest, with the total test score. 

Validity of the Officer Qualification. Test 

The administration of .the Officer Qualification; Test,, Form 0-2, 
at the i.i:idoctrination school and. the women’s , reserve midshipmen’s 
sclioo!, a.nd..of Form 1 to.about .400 men at the indoctrination ■school., . 
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Table 6-vn. Officer Qualification Test, Forms 2 and 3. Intercorrelations, 
means, and standard deviations (raw scores) of subtests and total test, 
national samples. (Form 2, N = 561; Form 3, N = 574) 


Subtest 


Subtest 



Total Test 

Opposites 

Mechanical 

Comprehension 

Arithmetical 

Reasoning 

Forms Form 3 

Form 2 Form 3 

Form 2 

Form 3 

Form 2 

Form 3 

Opposites 


.27 .21 

.39 

.37 

.87 

.87 

Mechanical 







Coiii[)re,heMsic)n 


.53 

.44 

.65 

.60 

Arithmetical 







■ Reasoning 





.70 

.69 

M 

26.98 27.50 

18.26 17.77 

11.50 

11.50 

56.80 

56.77 

a 

10.05 10.04 

4.75 4.74 

3.89 

4.03 

14.60 

14.36' 


made possible a study of the extent to which school grades could 
be predicted from scores on the test. Such a study of the validity 
of the test differs in several respects from the usual validity study, 
and might better be considered a pre-validation of the Officer Quali- 
fication Test. In the usual method of validating a test, the finished 
form is administered to a group before they enter the work or train- 
ing against which the test is validated. In the present instance, the 
test was given to persons already in training. Also, it was given in 
experimental form, which differed from the finished test in that it 
contained a large number of items not used in the final Forms 2 and 3, 
was given with much larger time allowances, and in three sessions. The 
validity coefficients obtained under those circumstances may there- 
fore be different from those which would be obtained under the 
usual circumstances. 

The curricula at both schools were divided into a number of 
general courses, each of which consisted of several subjects. Detailed 
school grades were obtained for each of the persons tested, and these 
were correlated with test scores. The courses taught at the indoctri- 
nation school were seamanship, ordnance, and navigation. In addi- 
tion to the course grades, an Officer’s Aptitude Rating of each man 
was available. This rating was based on judgments made by instruc- 
tors of the candidates’ potential officer qualifications. At the women’s 
reserve midshipmen’s school, all women first took the basic indoc- 
trination course and then went on either to advanced indoctrination 
or to communications. Since some of the courses at both schools 
consisted of a number of diflEerent subjects, separate grades on each 
subject were obtained wffienever possible. 
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Reliability of School Grades. The course grades at both schools 
were fairly reliable (.75 to .92), with the exce{3tioii of the commimi- 
cations course at the women’s reserve midshipiiieii’s school. The 
reliability coefficients for this course were attenuated by the fact that 
grades in very dissimilar subjects were correlated tO' determine the 
reliability of the course grades. 

Correlation with School Grades.^ The Officer • Qualification 
Test correlated with the final average grade at the indoctrination 
school to a serviceable degree (.50). A zero-order coefficient of corre- 
lation of this iiiagiiitiide indicates a useful validity for the test in the 
selection of candidates for indoctrination school. 

The correlation coefficients of Officer Qualification Test scores 
with; the final weighted average grade at the women’s reserve mid- 
shipmen’s school were somewhat lower, ranging from .33 to .47. The 
lower validity of the test at this, school was due partly tO' the lower 
reliabilities both of the subtests of the Officer Qualification Test and 
of the gi'ades. Because of the relatively low validity of this test, the 
use of a test with somewhat different content was considered for use 
in the selection of waves officers. 

Multiple Correlations of Officer Qualification Test Sub- 
tests WITH Grades. There are several ways of making a test more 
valid for predicting a particular criterion. Among these are: 

1. To increase the reliability of the test. 

2. To change the weighting of the parts of the test. 

3. To change the content of the test. 

An increase in the reliability of a test in order to improve its 
validity is desirable and, in the present instance, was possible. In 
order to obtain a substantial increase in the validity of the Officer 
Qualification Test,' it would need to be considerably longer. Further- 
more, a good deal of change would have to be made in the Mechani- 
cal Comprehension part, by : lengthening and purifying this subtest 
so as to make' it more .homogeneous. In view of the variety of dif- 
ferent mechanical situations which naval officers are called upon to 
face, : however, it was deemed inadvisable to eliminate any of the 
physical principles illustrated by the items in the Mechanical Com- 
prehension part of the Officer Qualification Test. But only one hour 
was available for testing at offices of naval officer procurement and 
the length of the test was consequently limited. Because of these 
factors extensive revision of the test did not seem to be feasible. 

The maximum improvement which could be expected from alter- 
ing the weighting of the subtests of the Officer Qualification Test 

^ For a more detailed discussion of the validity of the Officer Qualification Test, see 
Ohapter;Xr\'> 
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can be ascertained by. computing the multiple con'elatiom of the 
three part^scores tvitfi the criteria and comparing these coefficients 
with the correlations between the scores on the total test and the 
criteria. The multiple correlations were higher than the coiTelations 
of total scores with final grades by amounts ranging from .03 to .07. 
Increments of this size are desirable, but in view of the thousands 
of men tested in many centers in a comparatively short time, and of 
the risks of computational errors in the w'eighting process, it was 
decided that predictions of success in primary training school might 
as well be based on the total test score. For purposes other than the 
selection of officer candidates for primary training it was thought 
best to devise a new test with additional content. 


Experimental Studies of the Officer Qualification Test 

During the development of the three forms of the Officer Qualifi- 
cation Test, and in certain cases after the tests were put into nation- 
wide use, studies were performed in order to obtain additional 
information. 

Effect of a Time-limit on the Officers' Selective Examina- 
tion (SE 0-1). On the first day on which the Officers’ Selective Exam- 
ination was given at the New York Office of Naval Officer Procure- 
ment, the applicants were allowed an unlimited time for its com- 
pletion, According to the report from that office, some applicants 
took as long as three and one-half hours on the test. Subsequently, 
a time limit of one and one-half hours was imposed. The means and 
standard deviations of the three subtests and of the total score under 
both conditions of time allowance w^ere compared. The results are 
shown in Table 7-vil 


Table 7-vil Officers' Selective Examination (SE O-I). Comparison of 
means and standard deviations (raw scores) for limited 
vs. unlimited^ time 



Time 

N 

M 

0 

Subtest 

Opposites 

iV^hij. 

500 

32.28 ' 

'' 11.91' 


Unlimited 

92 

32.11 . . 

9.63 

.Mechanical Comprehension 

ll/^hrs. 

500 

18.50 . 

4.39,: 


Unlimited 

92 

19.04 

'4,17.. 

, Arithmetical Reasoning , 

hrs. 

500 

15.76 

: 4.76 


Unlimited 

92 

17.5! 

3.91' 

Total Test; 

Unlfmited 

500 . 

66.54": v' 

16.84 


92 

■' 68.74" 

13.80 " 


■xValaes Tor unlimited time were calculated from, grouped: data; .hence the sum,; ol the 
means , 'for thC;. three parts ^does not,''equal the 'mean: for total 'Score,' 
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The effect of the time-limit, as shown in Table 7-vii, was slight 
and was confined mainly to the last part of the test. Arithmetical 
Reasoning. On the basis of the small effect of the time-limit on the 
standard deviations of the scores, it was concluded that the test func- 
tioned as a power test with the one and one-half hour time-limit. 

Stability of Items in Officer Qualification Test, Form 1 
Retained from Officers’ Selective Examination (SE 0-1). The 
experimental examination (SE 0-1) was given at the New York Office 
of Naval Officer Procurement, and on the basis of an item-analysis of 
the results. Officer Qualification Test, Form 1, was devised. It was 
decided to determine the stability of the items of the experimental 
examination which were retained for Form 1, when administered to 
a new sample taken from the same population. For this purpose, 
a sample of answer sheets of Form 1, administered at the New York 
office, was compared with those obtained in the administration of 
the experimental examination at the same office. The items common 
to both tests were compared with respect to difficulty (p) and item- 
subtest correlation (rt, a). 

Statistical means were used to evaluate the significance of changes 
in the difficulty on item-subtest correlation of all items from the first 
to the second administrations. The chi-square test was used to deter- 
mine whether an item changed significantly in difficulty from one 
test to another. The difference in fbia on the two administrations 
was compared with its standard error, and the size of the ratio was 
used to judge whether or not the change was significant.® 

In both difficulty value and biserial correlation coefficient the 
changes in the values of the items were small and for the most part 
not significant. It was concluded that the items retained for Officer 
Qualification Test, Form 1, were satisfactorily stable. 

Data were available on 74 items common to both tests. Twelve of 
these items changed in difficulty by amounts significant at the one 
per cent level (five opposites, four mechanical comprehension, three 
arithmetical reasoning), ten being more difficult in Form 1 , as might 
be expected from the more severe time-limit. Of the 74 biserial corre- 
lation coefficients between items and their subtests, eight changed 
significantly at the one per cent level, with the general trend toward 
slightly lower correlations in Form 1. 

Comparison of New York and National Samples, Officer 
Qualification Test, Form 1. The preparation of the Officer Quali- 
fication Test, Form 1, which was intended for use at all offices of 
naval officer procurement, was based on an analysis of data from a 
single office. New York. It was important, therefore, to determine 
whether the items functioned in the same way in the New York and 
s See Appendix E-1 lor a detailed discussion of the techniques used. 
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th,e national populations. An analysis was made of a random sample 
of 500 answer sheets of Form 1 submitted by all offices of naval officer 
prociirein,ent throughout the United States, and the results were 
compared with those obtained at the New York office. The com- 
parisons were made on the basis of item difficulty and item-subtest 
correlation. 

On the basis of the analyses it was concluded that the generally 
risky procedure of constructing a test for administration to a popula- 
tion on the basis of an analysis of the results obtained from a single 
sample of the population was successful in the present case. Only 
eight of the 100 difficulty values and eleven of the biserial correla- 
tions were significantly different at the one per cent level in the two 
samples. The Opposites items appeared slightly easier, and Mechani- 
cal Comprehension slightly more difficult for the New York sample. 
In general, the item-subtest correlation coefficients of the Opposites 
items were very slightly higher for the New York sample. 

Table 8-vii. Officer Qualification Test, Form 0-2. Comparison of mean 
scores and standard deviations (raw scores) for samples of men (in 
Indoctrination School), and women (in a Reserve Midshipmen's 

School [\¥R]) 


Subtest 

Mean 

Standard Deviation 

Men 

Women 

Men 

Women 

Opposites 

71.0 

78.9 

20.3 

17.9 

Mechanical Comprehension 

53.9 

46.2 

9.9 

7.3 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

32.8 

30.7 

7.3 

6.9 


Comparison of Men and Women on the Officer Qualification 
Test, Form 0-2. The experimental test (Form 0-2) from which 
Forms 2 and 3 of the Officer Qualification Test were constructed 
was given as has been indicated to a number of students at an indoc- 
trination school for men and at a women’s reserve midshipmen’s 
school. The means and standard deviations of the tests, and the 
diflkulty values and biserial correlation Coefficients of the items were 
compared for the two groups in order to determine the relative per- 
formance of men and women on the test. 

The means and standard deviations of the scores of the two groups 
are shown in Table 8-vn. The women’s means were significantly 
higher ( 1 % level) in Opposites and Arithmetical Reasoning, and 
significantly lower in Mechanical Comprehension. 

The item analyses showed that about one-half of the Opposites 
items were significantly easier for the women, while about one-half 
of the Mechanical Comprehension items were significantly easier 
for the men. The analysis of the item-subtest correlation coefficients 
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also showed sex differences, with the coefficients generally lower for 
the women, particularly in Mechanical Comprehension. In view of 
the differences in mean score and standard deviation on the tests, 
and of the differences, in difficulty and biserial con'elation of the 
items, it is clear that men and women indoctrinees did not perform 
in the same way on the Officer Qualification Test. 

Comparison of Indoctrination School and National Samples, 
Forms 2 and 3. The items of Forms 2 and 3 of the Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test were chosen on the basis of an analysis of data from ad- 
ministration of the items to already selected officer candidates at an 
indoctrination school. A study was undertaken to determine how the 
items performed for a nationwide sample from various offices of 
naval officer procurement. 

By a random selection, a sample of 561 candidates who had taken 
Form 2 and 573 who had taken Form 3 were drawn from the answer 
sheets submitted by all oflices of naval officer procurement during 
a two-week period. To determine whether the items were satisfactory 
for nationwide use, the indoctrination school data were compared 
with the national data. 

Both in difficulty and in item-subtest correlation, the Opposites 
and Arithmetical Reasoning items were stable, but the Mechanical 
Comprehension items showed a number of significant changes. In 
general, the items of the latter subtest were easier and the correlation 
coefficients higher for the national sample. In view of this fact it 
was concluded that the preferable procedure would have been to 
construct Forms 2 and 3 on the basis of analyses of data from a nation- 
wide sample of officer candidates. 

Correlations of Officer Qualification Test Scores with Age. 
Studies were made at the indoctrination school and women’s reserve 
midshipmen’s school to determine th“e relation of Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test scores to the age of student officers in these primary train- 
ing schools. The results are shown in Table 9-vil The correlation 
coefficients of test scores with age were low at both schools, and were 
mostly not significantly different from zero. There is an indication, 
however, that the older students tended to do somewhat better on 
the Officer Qualification Test, particularly the women; this was most 
noticeable on the Opposites subtest. 

Evaluation. The Officer Qualification Test functioned satis- 
factorily as an aid in deciding whether or not an applicant was 
potential officer material. It correlated quite well with subsequent 
grades in primary training schools and it gave evidence of being 
a good measure of ability to profit from training. It therefore^eems 
likely that the men and women who did not receive commissions 
at least in part because they had poor test scores would not have 
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been, able to learn about and adapt to the Navy rapidly enough to 
make a real contribution to the' Service. 

The Officer Classification Test 

The Officer C.Iassification Test (OCT) was constructed in order to 
provide differential information for the classification of indoctrinees 

Table 9-vil Officer Qualification Test, Forms i, 2, and 3. Correlation 
coefficients of scores with age in years of students in Indoctrination 
School and Reserve Midshipmen’s School (WR) 


Sub test 
Opposites 


Mechanical Comprehension 


,A.rithmetkal Reasoning 


Total Test 


Mean Age in. Years 


Indoctrination 

School 

Class6,N=r 360 
Class 7, N = 403 


Form Class 


Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School (WR) 
Company 1,N = 152 
Company 2, N = 160 
Company 6, N z= 1 15 

Form Company r 


Standard Deviation 6. ■. 4.30 

. (Age in Years) 7 , 4,17 

1 Coefficients .are no.t slgn.ificaiitly'' different fem zero at the 1% level. : 
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or midshipmen to facilitate their assignment to further training or to 
specific ship or shore billets. Additional impetus was given to this proj- 
ect by a request from the Amphibious Training Command, Atlantic 
Fleet, for an instrument which could be used in the distribution to 
billets of officers in the amphibious forces. The content of the Officer 
Classification Test was determined with several considerations in 
mind. First were the results of factorial studies of mental organization. 
Second was the knowledge of what tests had been successful in the 
Navy on the enlisted level. Third was the experience gained with the 
Officer Qualification Test and other predecessor tests used with offi- 
cers, namely, the Pre-Radar Battery (described in Chapter VIII), and 
the Officer Mechanical Aptitude Test, experimental form. 

The tests of the Pre-Radar Battery and the Officer Mechanical 
Aptitude Test were to be used, however, in selection for specific 
schools or billets, rather than for classification or distribution of 
personnel to a wide variety of schools or billets. The problem in 
selection is to determine whether or not an individual is qualified 
to serve as a member of an organization. In classification, the prob- 
lem is to determine, from the various aptitudes indicated by the 
tests, in which of several kinds of training or work an individual is 
most likely to succeed. A classification battery must therefore pro- 
vide evidence of the varying levels of ability of an individual in 
different kinds of work. For this purpose, part-scores are recorded 
separately and the scores on the total test are either a series of num- 
bers or a graphic “profile.” Because decisions are based on part- 
scores and on the differences between part-scores, such a battery 
requires higher reliability and validity for each part than is necessary 
in a selection test in which no part-scores are reported. 

The Officer Qualification Test did not provide differential in- 
formation regarding candidates, since only total scores were reported. 
It was partly because such differential information regarding various 
abilities was needed, that the decision was made to use a relatively 
untested experimental form of the Officer Classification Test while 
evidence of its suitability accumulated as a basis for its revision. 

Until the end of the war. Form X-1 of the Officer Classification 
Test was used for the purpose of classifying officers for assignment 
beyond their indoctrination or midshipman training. During the 
use of Form X-1, the need for various modifications became ap- 
parent, and these changes were incorporated in the new Officer 
Classification Battery. The end of the war found this battery in the 
process of development. 

Description. The Officer Classification Test consists of four sec- 
tions: Verbal, Mechanical, Mathematical, and Spatial. The Verbal 
Section contains 60 opposites items of the kind used in the Officer 
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Qualification Test. Since the opposites part of the Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test was vety reliable, and a larger number of these items was 
included in the new test, the Verbal Section of the Officer Classifica- 
tion Test was expected to be highly reliable. 

The Mechanical Section of the Officer Classification Test has two 
subsections. The first is Mechanical Comprehension, with items of 
the same kind as in the Officer Qualification Test, but in greater 
number (45) in order to obtain a satisfactory reliability. The second 
subsection. Electrical and Mechanical Information, intended to 
measure additional aspects of mechanical abilities, contains 45 items 
of the kind de, scribed in the previous chapter for the Mechanical 
Knowledge Test for enlisted personnel. 

The Mathematical Section of the Officer Classification Test con- 
tains 45 items of the same kind as the arithmetical reasoning items 


Description of the Officer Classification Test 



Number 

Time Limits 


of Items 

in Minutes 


Part 

Total 

Part 

Total 

Part I. Verbal Section 


60 


20 

Opposites 

Part IL Mechanical Section 

60 

90 

20 

30 

Mechanical Comprehension 

45 


20 


Electrical and Mechanical Information 
Part III Mathematical Section 

45 

45 

10 

45 

Mathematical Problems 

Part IV, Spatial Section 

45 

60 

45 

35 

Block Assembly 

30 


15 


Rotation of Solid Figures 

30 


20 



in the Officer Qualification Test. The reliability of this part of the 
Officer Classification Test was expected to be high because of the 
nature of the items and the number used. The Spatial Section of the 
Officer Classification Test consists of two subsections which require 
the ability to visualize three-dimensional spatial relations. These 
spatial abilities are indicated as independent of other mental abilities 
in factor studies of mental tests. 

Uses of the Officer Classification Test 

The Officer Classification Test was developed in response to a 
need for a classification instrument at reserve midshipmen’s schools, 
indoctrination schools, and certain operational training commands. 
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Classification officers at these installations were faced with the task 
of recommending student officers for advanced training ■ or billet 
assignments. These school and billet assignments could be roughly 
divided into three major categories: highly technical , e.g. radar 
officer; semi-technical, e.g. communications officer; non-technical or 
administrative, e.g. motor torpedo boat skipper. Tentative cutting 
scores on appropriate sections of the test were established for the 
various schools and billets falling in these categories, and assign- 
nients were made, in part at least, on the basis of test scores. The 
procedures followed by the classification officers are described in 
Chapter II; the effectiveness of the Officer Classification Test in 
predicting success of student officers in various types of training is 
discussed in Chapter XI. Validity data from some of the studies are 
presented in this chapter. 

Statistical Data on the Officer Classification Test 

Norms. The problem of constructing norms for the Officer Classi- 
fication Test was complicated by the fact that the test was intended 
for use with two officer populations, indoctrinees and midshipmen. 
There was no concrete evidence of the equivalence of these two 
groups with respect to test score. Owing to the differences in the 
average age of the two groups, it was anticipated that the midship- 
men might be slightly superior in mathematical and spatial ability 
and slightly inferior in verbal and mechanical ability. Previous 
studies of the Officer Qualification Test and of the Basic Test Battery 
for enlisted men had indicated that mechanical and verbal test scores 
correlated positively, while mathematical and spatial test scores 
cori^elated negatively with age, all to a slight extent. In view of this 
possibility, it was decided that the norm group should contain a 
sample from each population, and that the two should be combined 
if the data warranted the combination. 

Accordingly, the test was administered to 500 midshipmen at a 
reserve midshipmen’s school and to 500 indoctrinees at an indoc- 
trination school. Slight differences were found between the samples; 
these were in the expected direction, but were so small as to be of no 
practical significance. The samples were therefore combined to form 
a norm group of 1,000. Four separate distributions were made for 
the four parts of the test, and four Navy Standard Score (NSS) scales 
were derived from the respective means and standard deviations. 
The Navy Standard Score is based on a distribution in which the 
mean is assigned a scale value of 50 and the standard deviation a 
value of 10. When used in the classification process the Officer Classi- 
fication Test scores are expressed in this form. 
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M Deviations, Reliabiliit Coefficients, and 

Intercor&elations. Table 10-vii summarizes the data obtained from 
a 'sample of 250 of the norm group to which the Officer Classification 
Test, Form 'X-1 was administered. The table ■ contains the means, 
standard deviations, reliability coefficients, and intercorrelations of 
the sections and subtests of the Officer Classification Test, An exam- 
ination of the table leads to the following observations. 

L The locations of the means indicate the possibility of a slight 
skewness in the distributions. 

2. The. intercorrelations among the sections of the test are suitably 
low for a classification test. The independence of the subtests, illus- 
trated particularly by the correlations of .08 between the Verbal and 
Mechanical Sections, and .02 between the Verbal and Spatial Sec- 

Table IC)-vii. Officer Classification Test, Form X-1. Means, standard 
deviations, intercorrelations, and reliability coefficients. 

(N = 250, proportionate sample of norm gi"oup) 


Reliability Coefficients i 


Section of I'est 

M 2 

a 

Part Part 
I II 

IIA 

IIB 

Part 

in 

Part 

IV 

IVA IVB 

Part I, Verbal 

32.72 

12.60 

.92 







Part II, Mechanical 

53.24 

11.01 

.08 

.83 






A. Comprehension 

26.88 

6.23 

.12 

.85 

.75 





B. Information 

26.28 

6.48 

.03 

.87 

.52 

.74 




Part III, Mathematical 

23.77 

6.79 

.24 

.38 

,45 

.25 

.78 



Part IV, Spatial 

37.12 

8.56 

.02 

.34 

.43 

.18 

.38 

.81 


A. Block Assembly 

20.64 

3.97 

.04 

.3! 

.40 

.17 

.37 

.84 

.55 

B. Rotation of Solid Figures 

16.51 

5.50 

.00 

.32 

.41 

.18 

.36 

.93 

.62 .77 


1 Reliability coefficients were computed by the Kuder-Richardson Formula, No. 21. 
They are shown in bold-face type. 

2 Means and standard deviations expressed in raw score form. 


tions, indicates the feasibility of using part-scores in classifying 
officers. 

3. The reliability of the Mathematical Section (.78) is not as high 
as is usually considered necessary for a classification test. The relia- 
bility of the Mechanical Section (.83) is satisfactory but not high. 

Validity. There are three slightly different types of information 
about the validity of the Officer Classification Test. These will only 
be sampled in what follows, since they are covered in connection 
with specific schools and training programs in Chapter XI of this 
volume. 

First, there is the type of evidence which is exhibited by plotting 
the test profiles of certain groups successful in training for a given 
type of billet by comparison with the average officer in the norm 
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group. Figure l-vii shows three profiles of this sort, in which the 
units of measurement on the ordinate are Navy Standard Scores 
(NSS). It will be observed that each of these profiles differs from the 
others and from the Navy norm in a marked fashion. Especially 
noteworthy are the following facts: 

1 . The pre-radar curriculum bristles with mathematics and theo- 
retical physics. The average officer who completes the pre-radar 
training is superior to 93% of the officers in the norm group on the 
Mathematics Section of the Officer Classification Test. . 

2. The curriculum in diesel engineering places a heavy emphasis 
upon mechanical facility, and the average officer in this training 


Mavy 

Stondard 



— «r Pre- Radar (P~R) 

Commumcatlons (C) 

-aa Diesel Engineering (DE) 


Figure l-vii. Profiles of mean scores of three groups on ail sections of the 
Officer Classification Test. 

scores at the 86th percentile of the norm group on the Mechanical 
Section of the Officer Classification Test. 

3. The communications group, in agreement with expectation, 
is most select with respect to verbal- ability. The average .graduate 
of communications school scored at the 69th percentile of the norm 
group on the Verbal Section of the test 
A second type of evidence of validity may be derived from the 
correlations of A sections and subtests of the Officer Classification 
Test with course grades in an 'advanced schooi (Submarine). Table 
ll-vii contains data of this ■ sort for. -the Officer Submarine School. It 
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will be observed that the Mathematics and Block Assembly scores 
show the best average correlations with grades in the several courses. 
It will also be noted that the grades in engineering are the most 
predictable ones given at the Officer Submarine School. Accordingly, 
the correlation of 0.48 between the Mathematics Section and the 
engineering grades is the highest in the table. A validity coefficient 
of this magnitude seems quite satisfactory for this type of training 
program. 

A closely related bit of validation may be gained from the correla- 
tions of the sections and subtests of the Officer Classification Test 
with grade average at several advanced officer schools. Table 1-xi 
(Chapter XI) contains data of this type. In it, the Mechanical and 
Matliematical Sections of the test appear to be considerably superior 
to the Verbal and Spatial Sections. This fact is to some extent a 


Table ll-vii. Officer Classification Test. Correlation coefficients between 
test scores and course grades at the Officer Submarine 
School. (N = 293) 




Correlation Coefficient with Course Grades 


Section of Test 

Communi- 
Torpedoes cations 

Sub- 

marines 

Engi- 

neering 

General 

Average 

Part I, Verbal 

.15 

.25 

.17 

.10 

.27 

.19 

Part II, Mechanical 

A. Comprehension 

.23 

.23 

.23 

.39 

.21 

.26 

B. Information 

.18 

.14 

.22 

.34 

.01 

.18 

Part III, Mathematical 

.30 

.36 

.35 

.48 

.26 

.35 

Part IV, Spatial 

A. Block Assembly 

.28 

.30 

.33 

.35 

.23 

.30 

B. Rotation of Solid Figures ,17 

.15 

.23 

.22 

.18 

.19 

Average of r's 

.22 

,24 

.26 

.31 

.19 


Total Test 

.32 

.36 

.39 

.43 

.30 

.36 


reflection of the inherent merits of the tests involved. But it seems 
probable that it is also a commentary upon the nature of the abilities 
required for success in the Navy. A knowledge of how to operate 
or repair apparatus of great mechanical complexity is undoubtedly 
at a premium in the naval service; and the ability to handle quanti- 
tative problems, from fire control to navigation, is at a comparable 
premium. The sections mentioned are, therefore, more valid at least 
in part because they demand abilities highly relevant to the duties of 
line officers. 

Revisions. Since the form of the Officer Classification Test under 
discussion was actually an untested experimental form, it was antici- 
pated that alterations and changes in content would ultimately be 
necessary. The changes made and the reasons for making them are 
as follows: 
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First, analogies items were substituted for the opposites items of 
the Verbal Section. This was done because of the previously noted 
unsatisfactory validity of the opposites items and because, at the 
enlisted level, analogies tests had shown considerably larger validity 
coefficients than the opposites tests. 

Second, five-choice mechanical comprehension items were substi- 
tuted for the three-choice mechanical comprehension and mechani- 
cal-electrical information items of Part 2. This was done because tlie 
comprehension items were superior in validity to the information 
items and because it was felt that the five-choice items might be more 
appropriate in difficulty and more reliable then the three-choice 
variety. 

Third, the Mathematics Section was lengthened and made more 
homogeneous in content. This was done because of its unsatisfactory 
reliability (.78) and because of evidence which indicated that a num- 
ber of items involving geometric orientations were not measuring 
the same thing as the rest of the test, with a resulting attenuation of 
the reliability. 

Fourth, a Relative Movement Test was developed and incorpo- 
rated in the battery. This was done since such a test, as part of a 
specialized battery, had predicted success very well in such schools 
as tactical radar, fighter director, and sonar; and because it did not 
correlate highly with other tests already included in the Officer 
Classification Test. The items consist of verbal statements about 
the maneuvers of one or more ships. The testee is to visualize the 
problem, and to answer in terras of a bearing or an approximate 
speed or distance. 

Fifth, the Spatial Section was kept intact with only minor modifi- 
cations because the evidence as to its worth was inconclusive. It pre- 
dicted very well in a few schools, but it had a generally low validity. 
Also, the data as to the effectiveness of the Block Assembly Subtest 
as compared with the Block Rotation Subtest xvere inconsistent. One 
subtest did better in one school and the other in another. It was 
thus felt that this test should be retained for furtlier evaluation. 

Sixth, an effort was made to increase slightly the difficulty of the 
test by small reductions of the time limits. This was done because 
most of the distributions obtained on the Officer Classification Test 
were very slightly negatively skewed. 

Finally, the Officer Classification Test was recognized to be more 
properly an Officer Classification Battery and the designation and 
format were changed accordingly. Each ‘'section** was put in a sepa- 
rate booklet to facilitate the use or omission of individual tests as 
desired. 
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The Officer Classification Battery is composed as follows: 


I 

Verbal Reasoning Test 

75 live-choice analogies items 

II 

Mechanical Comprehension 

48 five-choice mechanical compre- 
hension items 


Test 

III. 

Mathematics Test 

50 five-choice mathematics items 

IV 

Relative Movement Test 

50 four-choice relative movement 
items 

V 

Spatial Test 

50 four-choice block assembly items 


A. Block Assembly 


B. Block Rotation 

SO five-choice block rotation items 

Evaluation, Io looking at the 

place of the Oificer Classification 


Test in the testing programs of the Navy, the following summary 
statements concerning it seem justifiable: The Officer Classification 
Test was useful in the distribution of indoctrinees and midshipmen 
to billets. Evidence indicates that it did differentially predict poten- 
tial school success, even within the very select groups referred for 
advanced officer training. Officer Classification Test scores were 
undoubtedly of considerable value to classification officers in de- 
termining the broad general area within which each individual 
might be expected to perform most efficiently. 

College Qiialifying Tests (C-Tests) 

On April 2, 1943, the first Army-Navy College Qualifying Test 
(Test C-1) was given in over 14,000 educational centers throughout 
the United States. Upon the score made by each candidate on this 
test depended his eligibility for special instruction in the college 
training program of the Army or the Navy. The purpose of the test 
was to select from all eligible candidates of high school education 
or its equivalent, those men who would most likely absorb success- 
fully the training to be given them, and who would later be officers 
of the Army or Navy. In this chapter, the discussion of the College 
Qualifying Tests will be limited to Test C-1, which was administered 
to more than 300,000 candidates for college training. 

Description. The C-1 test included 150 questions of the multiple- 
choice type, for the completion of which the candidates were allowed 
two hours, divided as shown in tabular form below. There were four 
principal sections in the test, consisting respectively of verbal, scien- 
tific, reading, and mathematical problems. 

Verbal Section. The verbal items were of three kinds: 30 opposites, 
15 analogies, and 15 double definitions. Opposites and analogies 
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items have been illustrated in the preceding chapter. An example 

of double definitions follows: 

is an opinion held in opposition to the established ^ 

: (1) belief . . doctrine (2) stubbornness . . doctrine 

(3) heresy . . doctrine (4) heresy . . government '.(5) fascism . . 
government. 

Science Section. The scientific section consisted of 40 .problems 
of a common-sense physics type. The technical training required to 
ansiver these questions was not great. For the most part intelligent 
scientific interest and alert observation would be as valuable as aca- 
demic training. An example of this type of item follows: 

The structure of an atom is analogous to that of (a) earth 
(b)' the solar system (c) the human body (d) a dynamo. 

Reading Section. The third section of the test consisted of four 
paragi'aplis of about 200 words each. Five questions followed each 
paragraph, and five answers were suggested to each c}uestioii. The 
candidate was to choose the best answer. In this section the candi- 
date's ability to understand and answer questions about relatively 
difficult material was under test. This ability is, of course, basic to 
success in college. Three of the paragraphs dealt with economic and 
historical material, while the fourth was on biology. 

Mathematics Section. The fourth section of the test consisted of 
30 questions designed to test the candidate's facility with numbers 
and required a background of elementary algebra and geometry. 

The 150 items which were selected .for the final test were chosen, 
.from a large number which were analyzed with respect to difficulty 
and item-siibtest correlation as explained in Appendix E-I. 

A summary description of the test is presented below. 


' . Section of .Test 

Nimiber 
of Item,s ' 

Time Limit 
in Minutes 

I. Verbal 


30 

.' Part i, Opposites 

30 


.. . Pa.rt 2., Analogies 

16 


Part 3,, Double Definitions 

15 


II. Scientific, . 

40 

30 

in. Reading 

20 

25 

IV. 

30 

^ 35 ^ 


150 

120 
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Means, Standard Deviations, Reliabilities, Intercorrelations. 
Norms for the C-1 test were prepared from the answer sheets of a 
representative sample of 1,500 cases drawn from the population of 
men from 17 to 21 years of age, inclusive. Evidence of the representa- 
tiveness of the sample is derived from the fact that the mean and 
standard deviation of the scores on the test differed by only very 
little betrveen the sample and the total group of the same range of 
age. The test was scored as a whole when used for selection, but the 
means, standard deviations, reliabilities and intercorrelations of the 
sections, as computed ft'om the sample of 1,500 cases, are shown in 
Table 12-vii. 

The reliabilities of the Verbal Section and total test are seen to 
be satisfactory. The Reading Test, which had the lowest reliability 


Table 12-vn. College Qualifying Test (C-1). Means, standard deviations, 
reliability coefficients, and intercorrelations of sections and 
total test. (N = 1500) 




Part of Test 


Total Test 

Verbal 

Science 

Reading 

Mathematics 

Part 






Verbal 

.931 

.59 

.75 

.65 

.92 

Science 


.85 

.57 

.66 

.8! 

Reading 



.76 

.63 

.83 

Mathematics 




.87 

.83 

Total Test 





.96 

Mean Scores 

25.4 

20.5 

12.1 

15.1 

73.1 

Standard Deviation 

11.9 

7.1 

4.3 

5.5 

24.8 


1 The figures in bold-face type are reliability coefficients calculated by the Spearman- 

Brown formula from the correlation of odd- and even-numbered items. 

2 Means and standard deviations are expressed in raw scores, i.e., number of items 
correct. 

(.76), contained only 20 items. The mean of each section is located 
between 42% and 61% of the maximum possible score, and the 
standard deviations are adequately large. 

The intercorrelations among the sections of the test are sufficiently 
low, with one exception, to indicate that the subtests measured 
different abilities. The exception is the correlation between the 
Verbal and Reading Sections, .75, which would be expected to be 
high in viexv of the fact that the Reading Test is highly loaded with 
a verbal component of intelligence. It is noteworthy that the Science 
Section does not correlate much higher with Mathematics than with 
the Verbal and Reading Sections, and that Mathematics correlates 
equally with all of the other sections. 
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Use of the Test in Selection. Since the Navy accepted men for 
its college training program on the basis of a quota proportional to 
the population of each state, the critical test score for acceptance varied 
from 76 to 106, depending on the number to be accepted from each 
state. After receipt of the record sheets of the men whose scores were 
within the eligible range, the Navy notified those men of their suc- 
cess on the test. In addition, the records of all men with scores of 
75 or more were sent to the offices of naval officer procurement and 
the district quotas were adjusted so that the Navy could avail itself 
of the candidates with good ability who would otherwise have been 
eliminated by the exceptionally high critical scores in their districts. 
In this way all men who made a score of 75 or better, regardless 
of their districts, actually received consideration for the college 
training program. 

The success of the C-test in the selection of candidates for the 
college training progi^am is discussed in Chapter X, together with 
the evidence on which the evaluation of the test is based. 

Usefulness of Basic Tests for Officer Personnel 

The tests discussed in this chapter have served a useful purpose 
in the selection and classification of officer personnel. It will be shown 
in Chapter VIII that there was little need for special aptitude tests 
in classification after the Officer Classification Test came into general 
use. Success in the type of training undertaken by naval officers can 
be predicted best by tests of verbal, mechanical, and mathematical 
ability; spatial tests seem to have less applicability. In considering 
an officer s qualifications for various types of training or billet assign- 
ments, it is almost always helpful to have information concei'ning 
the abilities measured by the Officer Classification Test, It seems 
desirable, therefore, to have these scores for all officers in the Navy. 
The new Officer Classification Battery will have the additional ad- 
vantage of providing a score on the Relative Movement Test which 
was found to predict success very well in certain types of training. 
With these test scores it should be possible to predict with a reason- 
able degree of success how well most officers will succeed in ad- 
vanced training and subsequent billet assignments. 
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SPECIAL APTITUDE TESTS 

The basic selection test batteries for officer and enlisted personnel 
described in Chapters VI and VII were developed to measure cer- 
tain of those qualifications which are required for success in a wide 
variety of naval training schools, Navy jobs, and shipboard billets. 
Partly because of the highly specialized character of the abilities re- 
quired for success in certain of these programs, and partly because the 
ba.sic test batteries were not developed early enough, special aptitude 
tests were constructed. 

The Radio Code Test used in the Navy is illustrative of the type 
of test developed to measure a specialized type of aptitude. Attrition 
in radio schools has always been higher than in most other types of 
training for enlisted personnel, and the original tests of the basic 
battery were found to be relatively poor predictors of ability to learn 
the code. The Radio Code Test— Speed of Response was accordingly 
developed to assist in screening out recruits with low code learning 
ability in order to reduce the failure rate in radio schools. 

The CIC (Combat Information Center) Aptitude Test is illustra- 
tive of tests developed to fill a selection need before a basic compre- 
hensive test battery had been developed. At the time that the tactical 
radar school for officers was established, the Officer Qualification 
Test was the only psychological test on the officer level standardized 
for use in the Navy. It was believed that the latter test alone would 
be inadequate for the purpose of selecting candidates for tactical 
radar school since it apparently did not measure certain aptitudes 
required for success in this type of training. As a result the special 
CIC Aptitude Test was developed. After the Officer Classification 
Test was developed, it was found that prediction of success in tactical 
radar training could be made almost as satisfactorily with the Mathe- 
matics Section of this test as with the CIC Aptitude Test. When the 
Officer Classification Battery was developed in 1945 the Relative 
Movement Test, which is Part 3 of the CIC Aptitude Test, was in- 
corporated as a basic part of the battery. Modification of personnel 
policies following the surrender of Japan has, however, prevented 
putting into operation this battery of officer tests to determine 
whether it could completely replace the u.se of special aptitude tests 
on the officer level. 

The special aptitude tests used by the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
can conveniently be divided into two groups. Those listed below 
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under Group I have been widely used in selection and classification 
of naval personnel and their usefulness in predicting success has 
been extensively studied. The tests listed in Group II have, in gen- 
eral, received rather limited use and as a result have not been 
studied as intensively as those in Group L The Sonar Pitch Memory 
Test is placed in Group II because studies of this test have been 
made by the National Defense Research Committee rather than by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel. 

Group I T ests 

The CIC (Combat Information Center) Aptitude Test. When 
the plans for opening the tactical radar training school were com- 
pleted in late 1943, the Test and Research Section was asked to 
develop a test for use in selecting candidates for this school from 
graduates of indoctrination and reserve midshipmen*s schools. Anal- 
ysis of the job of the tactical radar officer and of the tactical radar 
curriculum indicated that the following abilities would be required: 
(1) quickness of judgment, (2) speed and accuracy of plotting, and 
(3) quick visualization of the tactical situation. In addition it was 
believed that a high level of mental ability (to be measured by the 
Officer Qualification Test) would be necessary in order to compre- 
hend, coordinate, and administer the complex activities of a combat 
infomiation center. The result was the preparation of the Tactical 
Radar Aptitude Test Batter}*^ consisting of four subtests: Polar-Grid 
Coordinate, Ratio Estimation, Coordinate Reading, and Relative 
Movement. These tests were originally developed by projects under 
the National Defense Research Committee. 

Follow-up studies of the early classes in tactical radar training 
disclosed that the Ratio Estimation and Coordinate Reading Tests 
were of little value in predicting success; the Polar-Grid Coordinate 
and Relative Movement Tests gave promise of being useful if revised 
to eliminate certain defects, notably that too much time was allowed 
to complete the tests and that the Relative Movement Test was too 
short to provide a reliable score. Since a Scale Reading Test, devel- 
oped by a National Defense Research Committee project had been 
found eiBEective in predicting the success of radar operators (enlisted 
personnel charged with the operation of radar gear) it was decided to 
build a Combat Information Center Aptitude Test consisting of 
three parts: Polar-Grid Coordinate, Scale Reading, and Relative 
Movement. The test is of the multiple-choice type and uses a 
machine-scorable separate answer '.sheet. A description of the test 
follows: 
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Number Time in 

Test L Polar-Grid Coordinate of items Minutes 

Items in this test require that the examinee read 
a point on a polar chart and then translate this 

■ reading to a point on a. grid chart , 45 13 

Test 2, Scale Reading 

The test consists of a wide variety of scales with an 
arrow pointing to a certain point on the scale. 

The examinee must note carefully the units into 
which the scale is divided and make a best esti- 
inate of the point on the scale at which the 
arrow is placed 60 12 

Test 3. Relative Movement Test 

This test contains items designed to measure the 
ability to visualize the relative movement of 
ships, involving the determination of direction, 
distance or speed of ships. Basically the test ap- 
pears to be a measure of spatial relations ability 
but presents problems in a navigational setting 45 25 

Total 150 50 

Standardization. The CIC Aptitude Test was standardized by 
administering it to a population of 860 midshipmen. The average 
raw score in the test made by this group is 75.96 and the standard 
deviation is 15.05. When administered at the tactical radar training 
scliool to a group of: 307 students, a mean raw score of 95.43 and 
standard deviation of 20.27 wei^e obtained. In other words, the 
average student in tactical radar training is more than one sigma 
abo%T the mean of midshipmen. 

Initrcorrelations. The intercorrelations of the sub tests and the 
correlation coefficients of each part with the whole, computed from 
the scores made by 118 students enrolled in a single class in tactical 
radar training, are presented in Table 1-vm. The data indicate that 
while there is substantial relationship among the parts of the GIG 
Aptitude Test, they appear to measure somewhat different lacets' of ' 
the total ability measured by: the test ■ 

Reitability. Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients, determined 
for both tactical radar and midshipman populations are shown in 
Table 2-vi!f. Contrary to what one might expect, the tactical radar 
student population has a larger standard deviation than the mid- 
shipmen on the parts of the test as %vell as on the total. A much larger 
number of high scores was made by the tactical radar students, but 
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a fevv very low scores were also made. Since the tactical radar school 

received some unscreened students from ships and shore stations in 
addition to those selected from indoctrination and reserve midship- 
men’s schools, this wide range of talent is not surprising. 


Table 1-vni. Part-whole and interpart correlation coefficients for the 
CIC Aptitude Test (N = 118) 


Test 


Test Part 

Polar-Grid 

Coordinate 

Scale Reading Relative Movement 

Part 



Scale Reading 

.69 


Relative Movement 

.55 

.53 

Total 

.87 

.88 .78 


Validity. Complete data on the relationship between CIC Apti- 
tude Test scores and success in training of tactical radar and fighter 
director officers are presented in Chapter XIL Briefly, for tactical 
radar officers the correlation coefficients ranged from .45 to .56 and 
for fighter directors (Naval Radar Training School) from .42 to .55. 
Modifications of the three parts of the test were administered to a 


Table 2-viil Reliability coefficients^ for the parts of and the total 
CIC Aptitude Test 


Sample 

Test 

Reserve 
Midshipmen 
(N = 860) 

Tactical Radar 
Student Officers 
(N = S07) 

. Part 



Polar-Grid Coordinate 

.67 

.85 

Scale Reading 

.74 

.85 

Relative Movement 

.70 

.82 

Total 

.84 

.92 


i Kuder-Rkhardson formula, No. 21. 


class of 126 radar operators (enlisted personnel). Correlation coefH- 
cients for this population between scores on Parts 1, 2, and 3 of the 
test and final grades were .40, .46, and .24, respectively. The Relative 
Movement Test in modified form was found by a project of the 
National Defense Research Committee to correlate .41 with success 
in training of sonar officers. 
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Evaluation. The CIC Aptitude Test has demonstrated its value 
ill predicting success of officers in training for tactical radar and 
fighter director billets. It also appears likely that the test would 
be effective' in predicting success in training of sonar officers. Tactical 
radar, fighter director, and sonar officer billets are operational rather 
than technical in character, requiring quickness of judgment and 
the ability to visualize a tactical situation. For the purpose of identi- 
fying those individuals, most likely to succeed in these training pro- 
grams, the CIC Aptitude Test would seem to possess considerable 
merit. 

Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery 

The supply of officers with a civilian electronics engineering back- 
gTOimd of a caliber to qualify them for direct commissioning as radar 
specialists was exhausted in the early months of the war. Thereafter, 
it became necessary to select from general officer candidate material 
those men who, in terms of ability, educational background, and 
interest, gave most promise of succeeding in the training program for 
radar officers. For this purpose a battery consisting of a special apti- 
tude test and achievement examinations in general physics and gen- 
eral mathematics was constructed for administration to graduates 
of midshipman training. 

An experimental form of the battery was first administered to 
3,411 midshipmen at three reserve midshipmen’s schools. From this 
population a representative sample of 400 test papers was selected 
for statistical analysis. In general, items which were retained in the 
final battery discriminated between individuals whose total test 
scores were in the upper 27 per cent of the sample and individuals 
with total scores in the lower 27 per cent. 

' The tests of the Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery as finally 
developed are as follows: 


Name of Test. 

Number 
of I tems , 

Time in 
Minutes- 

. Pre-Radar CTeneral Aptitude. Test ■ 

Part 1, Mechanical Aptitude ■ 

57 

30 

' Part 2, Number Series , 

30 

15 

Part 3, Analogies ■ 

50 

30 


• /: im 

- 75:,:;: 

; General Physics Test 

70 

90 

General Mathematics Test : 

45 

75 
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Standardization. The tests comprising the pre-radar battery were 
not standardized in the conventional sense. The chief purpose in 
giving the tests was to identify the upper end of the distribution of 
scientific ability. Final selection was based upon interview' data and 
a careful evaluation of the candidate’s educational and vocational 
background. A cutting score in raw score form was found to be 
satisfactory in this selection process. 

Reliability. Kuder-Richardson coefficients of reliability for the 
Pre-Radar General Aptitude Test, General Physics Test, and Gen- 
eral Mathematics Test and for the total battery are .83, .76, .67, and 
.87, respectively. These coefficients were based upon the scores made 
by 3,007 general duty midshipmen in training at three reserve mid- 
shipmen’s schools, the type of population to which the tests were 
administered in the selection of officers for pre-radar training. 


Table 3-viii. Means and standard deviations for the Pre-Radar Officer 
Aptitude Test Battery administered to general duty and 
specialist duty midshipmen 






Test 


tVT 1 /I < 1 11 in n 


Pre-Radar 

General 

Aptitude 

General 

Physics 

General 

Mathematics 

Total 

Battery 

Group 

N 

M <y 

M 0 

M 0 

M; ,0 

Specialist 404 

General 3,007 

94.7 1,5.7 

87.4 13.3 

44,2 10.6 

28.0 8.2 

24.8 7.4 

18.3 5.6 

163.6 28.6 

134.9 22.0 


Validity. Validity studies of the Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test 
Battery are of tw^o general types: 

1. Studies showing differences in average test scores of scientifi- 
cally and non -scientifically trained individuals, and 

2. Studies showing the relationship between the test scores and 
success in pre-radar training. 

The first type of study is illustrated by the I'esults obtained by 
administering the test battery to 3,411 midshipmen at three reserve 
midshipmen’s schools. Of the total sample there were 404 men 
wdio were classified, as. specialists: by virtue: of their having had pre- 
vious studies of a scientific nature. The: remaining 3,007 men were 
classified as ''general” and were being trained for general deck duties. 
Comparison of the mean scores of these two' groups on the Pre-Radar 
Officer Aptitude Test Battery as ■ ■shown in Table 3-vui, shows a 
distinct superiority favoring the specialist group and. in a sense, 
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indicates the validity of the examinations. All differences are in 
favor of the specialist group and are well above the one per cent 
level of statistical significance. 

The second type of validity evidence is illustrated by the study 
made of the relationship between Pre-Radar OflScer Aptitude Test 
Battery scores and success in pre-radar training as measured by final 
grades. The correlation coefficients obtained in this study, for 120 
cases, are as follows: 


Test r 


Pre-Radar General Aptitude .09 

General Physics .54 

General Mathematics .48 

General Physics and General Mathematics .59 

Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Battery (Total) .45 


From these data it will be noted that the Pre-Radar General Apti- 
tude Test was the least efficient test of the battery. In fact, when 
combined in a multiple score, its erratic predictions had the effect 
of lowering the correlation coefficients which were obtained by the 
use of either one of the other two tests by itself. As might be ex- 
pected, the General Physics Test was the best single predictor, since 
so much of the training course is based upon this subject matter. 
Actually, the 120 cases in the above sample represent a restricted 
range of talent since original selection took place at reserve midship- 
men’s schools and further personnel attrition occun-ed during the 
four months pre-radar course. 

Evaluation. The General Physics and General Mathematics Tests 
of the Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery have proved to be 
effective instruments in the selection of officers for pre-radar train- 
ing. The fact that the Pre-Radar General Aptitude Test shows a 
low correlation with success in training of pre-radar officers is indica- 
tive of the ineffectiveness of “general” tests in the selection of candi- 
dates for this type of training. The General Physics and General 
Mathematics Tests, which are in reality achievement examinations, 
are much more effective as selection devices at this level of ability. 

The Radio Technician Selection Test 

The training program for radio technicians has been one of the 
longest and most rigorous of the naval programs for enlisted per- 
sonnel. In the early months of the war only men who had some pre- 
vious experience in radio and electricity were accepted for training. 
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To insure the maintenance of personnel quality the Radio Tech- 
nician Selection ' Test, in large part a measure of achievement in 
radio materiel, was developed. As the supply of men experienced in 
radio diminished, and it became necessary to select for training from 
the general population, the early forms of the Radio Technician 
Selection Test decreased in validity. The present series, Forms 6A, 
7A, 8A, 9A, was consequently developed to meet the very real need 
for identifying those individuals who, although lacking in practical 
experience, possessed not only the necessary mental ability, but also 
enough of a previous background and interest in scientific subject 
matter to have become familiar with many of the elementary electri- 
cal and radio concepts. Each of the presently used forms of the Radio 
Technician Selection Test has the following content: Mathematics 
—20 items; General Sdence-~20 items; Shop Practice— 10 items; Elec- 
tricity— 15 items; Radio— 15 items. Each item in the Mathematics 
section is given a weight of two points; the other items count one 
point, for a total score of 1 00 points. The test has been administered 
both in recruiting stations and in naval training centers, with a 
single time limit of 75 minutes. 

Standardization. Since the purpose of the Radio Technician 
Selection Test has been to identify those men in the upper 25 to 
30 per cent of the enlisted population who could master the radio 
materiel course, the chief object of standardization of each form has 
been to establish a suitable cutting score rather than to establish 
norms of performance for enlisted men generally. This objective has 
been accomplished by administering the new form and an old fonn 
(previously standai'dized) to a population of 500 or more men who 
were candidates for radio mateidel training. These men were selected 
on the basis of their scores (Navy Standard Score of 55 or above) in 
the General Classification Test, Arithmetical Reasoning Test, and 
Electrical Knowledge score of the Mechanical Knowledge Test of the 
Basic Test Battery. In order to neutralize practice effects, half of the 
men took the old form first, followed by the new form, and the other 
half of the men took the tests in reverse order. 

The distributions of scores for the new form and old form ad- 
ministered to the same population made possible the equating of 
raw scores and the establishment of a comparable cutting score for 
the new form. Three ranges of cutting scores were established for 
each form— a passing range, a failing range and an in-between or 
alternate range. Records of men scoring in the alternate range were 
evaluated to determine whether the individuals possessed contribu- 
tory background factors which might insure success in training even 
though aptitude test scores alone did not indicate a high level of 
potential achievement. All forms now in use have been equated and 
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comparability carefully established so they may be used interchange- 
ably. 

Reliability and Comparability of Forms of the Test. Kuder- 
Richardson reliability coefficients of the various forms, based on 
representative samples of naval enlisted personnel, ranged from .90 
to .95. Coefficients of correlation between the various forms adminis- 
tered under conditions equalizing practice effects ranged from .83 
to .89. 

Correlation with Basic Test Battery. In general it has not 
been feasible to study the interrelationship of the Radio Technician 
Selection Test with other Navy selection tests because trainee 
samples in the radio technician training program were so highly 
selected tliat the restricted ranges would result in correlation coeffi- 
cients spuriously low. Coefficients of correlation between scores on 
the Radio Technician Selection Test and scores on the basic battery 

Table Tvm. Correlation coefficients between scores on the Basic Test 

Battery, Form 3, and the Radio Technician Selection Test, Form 9A, 
for an unselected sample of Regular Navy recruits. (N = 534) 


Test r 


General Classification .55 

Reading .54 

Arithmetical Reasoning .59 

Mechanical Aptitude .47 

Mechanical Knowledge (Mechanical Score) .37 

Mechanical Knowledge (Electrical Score) .54 


tests were obtained, however, for an unselected sample of recruits 
who entered the legular Navy after the surrender of Japan. These 
correlation coefficients (Table 4-vm) may be considered representa- 
tive in view of the fact that the ability range of the recruit sample 
more closely approximates the normal distribution than does that 
of the selected radio technician population. It should be noted that 
for this sample the mean scores on tests of the Basic Test Battery 
run slightly lorver (Table 5-vin) than those obtained for the Naval 
Reserve populations enlisted through Selective Service during the 
war. The standard deviations for the sample are also slightly smaller. 

Validity. The best evidence of the validity of the Radio Tech- 
nician Selection Test is seen in the fact that its use in selection has 
aided in the reduction of pemonnel attrition in radio materiel 
schools. Any effort to make a conventional correlational validity 
study of these tests is beset with the difficulties caused by restricted 
variability of samples. The original selection of radio technician 
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trainees removed the lower 75 to 80 per cent of the total recruit 
distribution, and of the remaining group, approximately 25 per cent 
were lost during the first month of instruction (Pre-Radio Materiel 
School). In the succeeding three months (Elementary Electricity and 
Radio Materiel School) another 7 to 10 per cent were lost. Correla- 
tion coefficients must, therefore, be interpreted in the light of this re- 
stricted range. For one sample of 437 men who were tested with 
both Forms 6A and 7A of the Radio Technician Selection Test, the 
product-moment correlation coefficients with Form 3 of the Pre- 
Radio Materiel Achievement Examination were .31 and .57, 1 ’espec- 
tively. The correlation coefficients between scores on Forms 6A and 
7 A (for a group of 165 men) and scores on Form 4 of the Elementary 
Electricity and Radio Materiel Final Achievement Examination 
were .34 and .44, respectively. 

Table 5-vm. Means and standard deviations for the Basic Test Battery, 
Form 3, for Navy inductees and Regular Navy recruits 


Test 

Inductees Tested 
February through 
August 1945 
(N = 260,000) 

Mean c 

Regular Navy 
Recruits Sample 
Tested October 
1945 (N = 534) 

Mean or 

General Classification 

51.99 

11.85 

49.51 

9.70 

Reading 

53.51 

12.53 

50.93 

J0.93 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

51.62 

12.40 

48.01 

10.44 

Mechanical Aptitude 

52.77 

9.26 

52.47 

8.92 

Mechanical Knowledge (Mechanical Score) 

49.80 

9.86 

47.44 

8.76 

Medianical Knowledge (Electrical Score) 

51.86 

10.59 

48.54 

8.75 


Evaluation. The Radio Technician Selection Test has been of 
marked value in identifying those individuals in the upper levels of 
ability of enlisted men who by interest and aptitude were good risks 
for radio materiel training. Since radio technicians were sorely 
needed by the Navy it was necessary to select men who could master 
a difficult course in a comparatively brief span of time. The fact 
that attrition was relatively small in the radio materiel training pro- 
gram can be attributed in part to the fact that the trainees were 
rigorously screened by means of this test. 

The Radio Code Test 

The Radio Code Test— Speed of Response was developed for the 
Army and Navy by the National Defense Research Committee. The 
need for some type of special aptitude test was indicated by the high 
attrition rate in radio schools and the fact that tests of intellectual 
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capacities consistently showed low coiTclations with success in train- 
ing in such schools. Since the reason for failure most frequently 
mentioned by tire staflEs of radio schools was “inability to learn the 
code” it appeared that, if possible, a special aptitude test should be 
designed to predict code learning ability. 

In developing the code aptitude test for the armed services, work 
was undertaken on (1) discrimination tests measuring the ability of 
the subjects to distinguish between complex rhythmic patterns of 
dots and dashes, (2) code learning tests which measure the ability of 
the subject to learn code characters, and (3) speed of response tests 
which measure the ability of a person to identify a few code characters 
at rapid rates of transmission, the subject being first taught a few 
code characters and being then tested on these well-learned charac- 
ters at several faster code speeds. Theoretical considerations and 
exploratory studies indicated that the speed of response type of test 
sliowed the greatest promise of being useful in predicting success in 
radio training and a test embodying this principle was, therefore, 
developed. A complete account of this project has been presented in 
reports of the National Defense Research Committee. 

The form of the test adopted for use by the Navy consists of two 
parts, first, a learning unit in which the subjects are taught three 
code characters, and second, a testing unit in which the subjects are 
tested at four different speeds on these learned characters. The whole 
test is recorded on phonograph records and the examinee’s responses 
are recorded on machine-scorable answer sheets. Only the two highest 
speeds, consisting of 75 items each, are actually scored. 

Standardization. The Radio Code Test— Speed of Response was 
standardized on a Navy recruit population and the raw scores con- 
verted to Navy Standard Scores (mean of 50 and standard deviation 
10). The test is regularly administered to recruits at naval training 
centers as a part of the Basic Test Battery. 

Validity. Extensive validity data on the test have been published 
by the National Defense Research Committee. Correlation data 
gathered routinely by the Bureau of Naval Personnel are presented 
in Chapter XII. In a special study the following correlation coeffi- 
cients between scores on the Radio Code Test— Speed of Response 
and various criteria were obtained: .37 with the fourteenth week code 
speed grade: -28 with final course grade; .49 (biserial r) with a pass- 
fail criterion. The General Classification Test was found to correlate 
.12, .15 and .09 with the three criteria, respectively. If a cutting score 
of 55 (Navy Standard Score) on the Radio Code Test had been 
applied to the class studied, two-thirds of the failing students would 
have been eliminated and attrition would have been reduced from 
30 per cent to about 17 per cent. 
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Evaluation. The Radio Code Test— Speed of Response has 
demonstrated its value in the selection of candidates for radio school. 
Through its use it has been possible to identify more clearly those 
individuals who, while they might be only average in general mental 
ability, possessed special ability to learn the code. While the test did 
not reduce failure rate in radio schools to the low percentage found 
in most other enlisted elementary schools, it did constitute a distinct 
improvement over the original tests of the Basic Test Battery as a 
selection device. 

Group II Tests 

The Sonar Pitch Memory Test was developed for the Navy 
under the direction of the National Defense Research Committee. 
The test is basically similar to the Seashore Pitch Test but contains 
certain improvements which make the test more similar to the actual 
job of a sonar operator and which also increase its reliability. The 
test was standardized on a population of Navy trainees all of whom 
had General Classification Test scores above 50 (Navy Standard 
Score). Substantial correlation coefficients with the doppler judg- 
ment criterion have been obtained. The test has been used as part 
of a selection battery to select sonar officers and sonar operators. In 
the case of officers, the test has been given at reserve midshipmen’s 
or indoctrination schools or in operational training centers; enlisted 
men take the test at naval training centers as a part of the general 
selection process. Complete reports describing the development of 
this test and its validity have been published by the National De- 
fense Research Committee. 

The Winchmen and Hatchmen Selection Test was devel- 
oped for use in the selection of winchmen and hatchmen for the 
training program under the direction of the Operational Training 
Command, Pacific Fleet. The test consists of three parts as follows: 
Test 1, Block and Pattern Assembly, 34 items; Test 2, Rotation of 
Solid Figures, 15 items; Test 3, Mechanical Comprehension, 40 
items. The time limits for the three parts are 15, 12, and 20 minutes, 
respectively. The total score in the test is the number of items 
answered correctly. Correlation coefficients with criteria of success 
in operational training have been uniformly low; and when used in 
connection with the best tests of the Basic Test Battery, there is no 
resulting increase in efficiency of prediction. 

The Eye-Hand Coordination Test was developed also for use 
in the winchmen and hatchmen selection program. The test is a 
measure of speed and accuracy of serial reaction and consists of a 
series of circles, connected by lines, which the examinee marks in 
sexial order. There are 120 circles in the .test and 3 time limit of 
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60 seconds is allowed. A study of the use of the test in the selection 
of winchmen and hatchmen showed that the multiple correlation 
coefficient obtained by use of the best combination of two tests from 
the Basic Test Battery was not improved by the addition of this test. 

The Airplane Matching Test was prepared from material origi- 
nally developed by the Aviation Psychology Section, Bureau of Medi- 
cine and Surgery, U. S. Navy. The test consists of plane silhouettes, 
partially covered by cloud formations, which the examinee is re- 
quired to match with tire contour silhouettes of 14 types of planes 
shown on a master chart. Eight minutes are allowed to complete the 
test of 40 items. The score is the number of rights minus wrongs. 

The test has been used at the recruiting level in the selection of 
combat aircrewmen as a supplement to the Basic Test Battery. In a 
study of the prediction of success in aerial gunnery school it was 
found that the multiple correlation coefficient, using the Mechanical 
Aptitude, Mechanical Knowledge, and Reading Tests of the basic 
battery was .38; the addition of the Airplane Matching Test and the 
Mechanical Comprehension Test (described below) raised this coeffi- 
cient to .41. Considering the present degree of refinement in the 
selection process, it does not appear that the addition of the Airplane 
Matching Test and Mechanical Comprehension Test to the Basic 
Test Battery results in an appreciable increase in efficiency of predic- 
tion of success, at least as measured by grades in aerial gunnery 
school. 

The Mechanical Comprehension Test used in the selection of 
combat aircrewmen is the Bennett Mechanical Comprehension Test. 
Since this test is adequately described in the literature, no descrip- 
tion of it is presented here. 

The Digit Memory Span and Sentences in Noise Tests, devel- 
oped by the National Defense Research Committee, are of the re- 
corded disc type and are used in the selection of telephone talkers 
at some of the advanced classification centers. The Digit Memory 
Span Test consists of 24 items, extending from the four-digit to the 
ten-digit level. The test exists in two forms: the Full Test, on two 
recorded sides, consists of 24 items and can be administered in 13 
minutes over a loudspeaker, or 15 minutes on earphones. The Short 
Test, on two recorded sides, consists of the first 18 of the 24 items in 
the long form and can be administered in 11 minutes over a loud- 
speaker, or 13 minutes over earphones. The subject records his re- 
sponses in appropriate blank spaces on an answer sheet. The score 
in both forms of the test is the number right. 

The Sentences in Noise Test is designed to measure the indi- 
\iduars ability to understand messages spoken over military com- 
munications systems in the presence of interfering noises. It is made 
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up of 100 items consisting of questions, commands, and incomplete 
statements, for each of which four alternative words or numerals 
are given, one of which serves to complete correctly the stimulus 
sentence. The listeners answer by underlining the appropriate 
response. The test requires about 25 minutes and can be adminis- 
tered over earphones or a loudspeaker. The score in the test is the 
number right. 

No studies of the validity of the Digit Memory Span or Sentences 
ill Noise Tests have been conducted by the Bureau of Personnel. 
Complete descriptions of and statistical reports on the tests have 
been published by the National Defense Research Committee. 

Usefulness of Special Aptitude Tests 

On the basis of data gathered in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
during World War 11, it would be difficult to defend the extensive 
use of special aptitude tests of the pencil and paper type in the selec- 
tion and classification of naval personnel. Such basic classification 
batteries as the Basic Test Battery for enlisted personnel and the 
Officer Classification Battery appear to be adequate for the testing 
purposes to be served within the framework of the present rather 
unrefined selection and classification programs. The major excep- 
tions occur in the testing of personnel for selection for radio and 
sonar training, where tests of intellectual and mechanical aptitudes 
are inadequate. Special tests have also been useful in selecting officers 
and enlisted men at the upper end of the distribution of technical 
ability for such training programs as pre-radar and radio technician. 
In brief, special tests serve a useful purpose when (I) the measure- 
ment of highly specialized aptitudes is required, and (2) when refined 
measurement is required at a given level of ability. 

It should be emphasized that the special aptitude tests studied by 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel have been predominantly of the 
paper and pencil type. It seems likely that for certain billets, notably 
in the artificer branch on the enlisted level, the use of performance 
tests might have resulted in greater efficiency of prediction. As selec- 
tion and classification procedures as a whole are refined, it would 
appear that greater refinement in the aptitude testing area should be 
sought by determining the usefulness of special aptitude tests of the 
performance type for various billets especially in the artificer branch. 
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MEASURES OF PERSONAL ADJUSTMENT 

A MILITARY organization cannot afford to harbor the maladjusted 
individual. In a time of crisis his disintegration is apt to produce 
disastrous panic by contagion. His failure of judgment or courage 
may prove the failure of a ship or an operation. His emotional 
instability or lack of initiative may destroy the balance and coordina- 
tion rvhich is the essence of a complex interdependent fighting force. 
Unless every man can be counted on to do his job under the stress 
of battle, the efficiency of the whole fighting team will be impaired. 

Unfortunately the problem of eliminating psychoneurotic and 
psychotic elements from among the populations drawn into the 
armed services has proved both difficult and extensive. Analysis of 
the data gathered at the level of the local board and the induction 
center indicates that an average of 28 men per 1 ,000 have been re- 
jected because of mental disease, not including 7 men per 1,000 dis- 
qualified because of mental deficiency. Further elimination has oc- 
curred at training centers. It has been estimated that administrative 
disposition for from two to three per cent of all Navy recruits has 
been necessary on psychiatric grounds.^ The extent of the problem 
may be judged by the provision contained in a joint letter from the 
Chiefs of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and Bureau of Naval 
Personnel directing Senior Medical Officers to provide 35 beds per 
1,000 incoming recruits as a psychiatric observation ward except 
where experience indicates a lesser need. 

The breadth of the problem has been matched by the difficulty of 
its solution. With tremendous numbers of men entering the naval 
service, the shortage of trained psychiatric and psychological per- 
sonnel became acute. This lack was further complicated by the 
inevitable enlargement of the areas within which psychiatric evalua- 
tion and screening was necessary. Selection for the submarine service, 
as a typical instance, called for special clinical appraisal and cast an 
additional burden upon psychiatric personnel. As the war pro- 
gressed, the problems of combat and operational fatigue became 
more numerous, and psychiatric intemewing at redistribution cen- 
ters and receiving ships assumed increasing significance. 

The urgent need for test procedures arose primarily out of the 
existence of the difficult situation in which a relatively few expe- 

^Sintce the measures of personal adjustment described in this chapter were used as 
‘‘psychiatric screening devices/' this term will frequently be applied to them in this 
discussion. 
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rienced clinicians were required to undertake the task of diagnosing 
and making recommendations with respect to millions of men and 
women. The goal was set as the development of objective test tech- 
niques suitable for group administration which would operate as an 
effective adjunct to the psychiatric screening process. 

' Uses and Misuses of the Screening Tests, The primaiy function 
of the screening tests developed in the Navy has been to select that 
segment of the total population in need of referral for psychiatric 
investigation. The tests must therefore be considered adjunctive 
instruments and do not usurp the functions of the psychiatrist. Only 
under very special circumstances have measures of personal adjust- 
ment been permitted to operate as a direct means of elimination in 
the screening process without confirmation through independent 
clinical interviewing. In line with this thinking there has been a 
general tendency to eliminate the use of the term ‘'cutting score'' in 
connection with these tests and to substitute the terms “referral 
score" or “investigating score." In some instances the tests have not 
even been used to restrict the population to be interviewed but made 
to serve primarily as an indication of the individuals to be examined 
most intensively. Under either circumstance, it should not be as- 
sumed that interviews could proceed on the leisurely basis which 
characterized civilian psychiatry. The five-minute interview, at least 
for training centers and receiving ships, frequently represented an 
extravagant indulgence of time on a single case. Techniques for 
group interviews, in which a number of men were seen at one time, 
have been developed in several places. With or without the aid of 
pre-screening tests, rapid if not cursory evaluation remained a prime 
necessity.. 

This situation points to a second important function of the paper 
and pencil questionnaire used in measuring personal adjustment. 
While it is far from universally true, a great many interviewers have 
found that the data provided by such a test assisted materially in 
condensing the examination and pointing it in a productive direc- 
tion. Not only were the specific admissions concerning symptoma- 
tology significant, but the subject's variable reaction to the relatively 
impersonal test and to the face-to-face questioning of the psydiiatrist 
often provided important clues to areas of disturbance. 

This use of the test data as a basis for interviewing does not always 
constitute an unmixed blessing. In the rush of events, when time was 
short and waiting lines of men long, the test might easily slant the 
interview and even determine its whole nature. The examination 
might readily assume a rigid pattern of questioning wholly fixed by 
the symptomatology covered by the test, or the test scores could be 
overvalued in making a final disposition of a case. These disad- 
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vantages, however, are functions of the skill and flexibility of the 
individual examiner. Stereotyped and formalized approaches to a 
subject could also occur without the predisposing influence of test 
data. 

History of Research in the Bureau of Naval Personnel on 
Personal Adjustment Measures. The mental health and stability 
of naval personnel is the practical concern of both medicine and 
personnel administration. For this reason, the Neuropsychiatric 
Branch of tlie Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Test and 
Research Section of the Bureau of Naval Personnel have maintained 
active liaison and engaged in a joint endeavor to reach a satisfactory 
solution of the problem of developing effective screening tests. While 
the psychologists assigned to the Bureau of Naval Personnel have 
assumed primary responsibility for actual research in test develop- 
ment and validation, cooperation by the psychiatrists and psycholo- 
gists assigned to the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery has been of 
the utmost value. 

The measure of the joint interest is seen in the fact that one of the 
tests in general use in the Navy, the Personal Inventory, was installed 
for use through the joint recommendation of the Chiefs of the two 
Bureaus. Numerous conferences involving representatives of the two 
Bureaus have marked the course of the research on test development 
and validation. Of special importance to the research program have 
been the contributions made by psychiatric personnel in providing 
criterion measures for the validation of tests. Whatever progress 
has been made in the development of effective screening tests stems 
directly from the coordinated interests and efforts of the representa- 
tives of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery and the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. 

It should not be imagined from what has been said that the plan 
of research on screening tests always represented a coordinated large- 
scale attack on the problem. On the contrary, the program was fre- 
quently of an adventitious nature. To evade recognition of this bit of 
history or to deny its implications would be to do a disservice to the 
future. 

There has never been in the Navy an organized, thoroughly 
planned, adequately staffed program designed to exhaust the possi- 
bilities of available methods for the identification of maladjusted 
individuals by group test procedures. In terms of the extent and 
seriousness of the problem, the research which was undertaken dur- 
ing World War II can unfortunately be characterized by the over- 
worked phrase “too little and too late.” An explanation for this 
situation is reasonably clear. So many problems of an urgent nature 
existed that compromises with quality and quantity were necessary. 
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Beyond that, the problem of personality evaluation is still one of the 
most perplexing on the psychological research agenda. It is not sun 
prising, therefore, that other pressing questions received prior atten- 
tion.. 

These comments are injected here because the armed services, 
even after the termination of hostilities, offer a laboratory with un- 
equaled opportunities for the study of psychological disturbances 
and for the development of techniques for their detection. It is a 
matter of practical rather than academic interest which should 
prompt the military to investigate these problems on a large and 
intensive scale. Barring the eventuality of ‘'thirty minute wars,'’ one 
of the prime personnel problems for a military organization to solve 
will still be the adequate evaluation of the adjustment of both its 
officer and enlisted personnel. 

The earliest organized effort in the Navy to secure a test to aid 
ill the psychiatric screening of personnel came with the establish- 
ment of a National Defense Research Committee project. It was not 
until June 1943 that a project report was published presenting 
details of the test developed under this project, a questionnaire en- 
titled the Personal Inventory. Subsequent research on this instru- 
ment produced a variety of significant changes, including a reduction 
in the number of items from 145 to 20. For all practical purposes an 
effective and usable instrument with adequate validity data was not 
available for general use by the Bureau of Naval Personnel until 
February 1944. This statement, of course, does not take into account 
locally initiated test development or validation projects designed to 
assist in the screening of psychiatric cases. 

The role played by the Test and Research Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel came into being much later. Although the psy- 
chologists assigned to this Section had been actively interested in the 
progress of the work of the National Defense Research Committee 
project and had been consulted in this connection on numerous 
occasions, they did not begin direct participation in research on 
psychiatric screening instruments until September 1944. 

Activation of the research program within the Bureau came 
initially by way of a request from the Enlisted Classification Section 
for a test which could be used in screening waves applying for 
overseas duty. This request was followed almost immediately by 
requests for further research on screening instruments in connection 
with assignment of personnel to submarine and amphibious training. 
With the development of new tests and the revision of established 
inventories, further data were required with respect to the general 
recruit population. Projects were then set up to cover this broad 
population in the training centers. 'The ' problem of psychiatric 
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screening of reserve midshipmen was raised by the Officer Selection 
Unit and a brief study of this question completed. Specific investiga- 
tion of test procedures for the screening of overseas veterans exhibit- 
ing signs of combat or operational fatigue was begun after a need 
for such an instrument was indicated by correspondence from the 
commanding officer of a West Coast receiving ship, and from the 
Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

Personnel from the Test and Research Section were assigned to 
the various projects as the pressure of work increased. Since the 
development of the various research projects depended largely on 
the receipt of specific requests in connection with particular prob- 
lems arising in other sections of the Bureau, or at various training 
centers or receiving ships, no overall research program was devel- 
oped. This will account, in part at least, for a certain discontinuity 
in the research undertaken and for the neglect of certain populations 
and problems which are undoubtedly significant for the general 
issues investigated. 

The instruments described in this section do not represent all the 
psychiatric screening instruments developed either within the Navy 
or by such contractual agencies as the National Defense Research 
Committee. Only those tests used in connection with research proj- 
ects undertaken by the Test and Research Section of the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel are described. While research data will be pre- 
sented on only four of the instruments described below, descriptions 
of the others are included in order to indicate the different types 
of instruments developed and studied. 

Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2. This inventory contains 
two parts, Part 1 being a condensed form of the 145-item Enlisted 
Personal Inventory, Form 1, developed by the National Defense 
Research Committee. Part 2 is the same as Form N of the Cornell 
Selectee Index. 

More specifically. Part 1 contains 20 items, most of which are 
cast in forced-choice format, such as, 

I wish I weren’t bothered I wish I could have 

by bad dreams. more excitement. 

The term forced-choice is applied because the alternative statements, 
which are presented on opposite sides of the answer slieet, do not 
lie on any psychological continuum. The subject is required to 
choose between conditions which are not really alternatives, both of 
which may conceivably be inapplicable to his own experience. In 
connection with the illustrative item above, it is entirely possible 
that the subject never dreams and has all the excitement he cares 
to have. Some of the items of this test are in paired-choice rather 
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than forced-choice form and do present statements which represent 
a continuum in the sense that they deal with different intensities of 
the same psychological symptom. For example, 

When excited I feel When, excited I feel 

weak. stronger. 

Still other items are cast in yes-no form, which, in reality, is only a 
special form of the paired-choice item. 

Part 2 (Cornell Selectee Index) consists of 32 items, all in yes-no 
format. Since Parts 1 and 2 were developed independently, there is 
some degree of overlap in the content of the items but this is not 
excessive. It was originally intended to score only 16 of the 32 items 
included in Part 2. These had been designated by the authors of the 
instrument as stop items. The function of the stop item, as originally 
described, was to make each single scored item crucial for screening. 
If any single one of the symptoms described was affirmatively re- 
ported by the subject, he was to be eliminated or referred for inter- 
view, depending on hotv the test was to be used. Quite naturally, 
diese items tend to deal with symptomatology of great severity and 
significance from the diagnostic point of view. It is difficult to pick 
a representative item but the following will serve to indicate at least 
the typical form. 

Have you ever had a fit or a convulsion? Yes No 

The entire test is printed on an IBM answer sheet and can be scored 
by either machine or manual means using a scoring stencil. 

Officer Personal Inventory, Form 1. This 164-item question- 
naire was developed by the National Defense Research Committee 
and contains material similar to that found in Part 1 of the Enlisted 
Personal Inventory, Form 2. In general the forced-choice item for- 
mat prevails. It is highly probable that future research will indicate 
the wisdom of reducing the length of this test to something com- 
parable to that in the test used with enlisted personnel. It has been 
a repeated finding of most investigators that approximately the same 
results can be obtained with relatively few items and that extreme 
length in such an inventory adds little to its validity. 

Item analysis revealed that 50 items discriminated between mal- 
adjusted and normal groups, and a scoring key has been developed 
using these items. The test is presented in a printed booklet and 
separate IBM answer sheets for machine or hand scoring are avail- 
able. 

Personal Inventory, Form X-1(W). This test, which is sub- 
stantially the same as the Officer Personal Inventory, Form 1, was 
prepared for use wjth euUsted waves. Only those questions in the 
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original test which were specifically inapplicable to a female p>opula- 
tion were altered. Whenever possible, reasonably comparable ques- 
tions were substituted for those requiring change. When the content 
was altogether inapplicable to a female group, a substitute question 
was chosen from the Enlisted Personal Inventory. 

The officer rather than die enlisted form of the Personal Inventory 
was adopted for waves use because the former is written in more 
sophisticated language. Since the educational level of the enlisted 
waves group is somewhat higher than that of male recruits it was 
believed that an adaptation of the officer form would prove more 
satisfactory. 

Billet Qualifications Blank, Form X-2(M). This experimental 
inventory was developed for use with enlisted men in the general 
recruit population as well as for those being assigned to submarine 
and amphibious duty. To understand its basic format and content it 
is necessary to appreciate that malingering in the sense of the exag- 
geration of symptoms is a reasonably rare phenomenon in the mili- 
tary services. When it does occur, psychiatric scrutiny seems indicated 
at all events and no loss is incurred by referral of the subject to the 
psychiatric unit. On the other hand, a careless attitude toward the 
test or a positive effort to produce an exaggerated picture of satis- 
factory adjustment are much more common. It is in relationship to 
such attitudes that the value of the previously discussed forced-choice 
type item must be assessed. In the first place, it permits alternation 
of answers so that the choice indicating good adjustment may appear 
on the left or right side of the page. This compels more attention 
and prevents a casual marking “down the line” which is reasonably 
frequent in the yes-no format. In addition, since the alternatives 
are discontinuous in the sense of a cohesive or related psychological 
content, the person tested may actually have some difficulty in 
choosing the answer least indicative of maladjustment. This may 
be clearly seen in such an item as one which requires the individual 
to indicate whether he has suffered more from head colds or more 
from dizziness. Without regard to the resistance or hostility such 
an item may engender in the subject, it plainly makes difficult a 
perseverative indifferent test attitude. 

With a view to securing more careful introspection and more 
accurate reporting, and also to permit some correction for whatever 
exaggeration of good adjustment did exist, three features were in- 
corporated in the Billet Qualifications Blank. 

1. Many of the items were placed in a billet context on the theory 
that most personnel in the Navy, especially recruits, have some anxiety 
with respect to their assignments. Instead of asking whether the subject 
is a person wIk) gets nervous car dizzy when working in high places, he 
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is asked whether he thinks he is qualified or disqualified for a billet in 
which freedom from dizziness in high places is essential In this way the 
anxiety associated with impending billet assignment is used as a pressure 
to produce more accurate and careful reporting. Both in the directions 
for administration and in other incidental features connected with the 
framing of the questions, the notion of the significance of the test for 
assignment purposes is kept constantly before the subject. 

2. A ‘‘self-idealization’* scale has been included for the purpose of 
assessing the degree to which the individual attempts to exaggerate good 
adjustment. This scale is typical of the “lie” scale which may be found 
in other psychological tests of personal adjustment. In this test, how- 
ever, the items are cast in the billet context. For example, a typical item 
calls on die subject to qualify or disqualify himself for a billet requiring 
an individual who never experienced either fear or anxiety. It was hy- 
pothesized that a score on such a scale might act successfully as a sup- 
pressor variable when combined with other scores derived from the part 
of the test measuring maladjustment directly. If the subject acted de- 
fensively toward the test and tended to exaggerate or idealize his adjust- 
ment, it was supposed he would receive a high score on the “self-idealiza- 
tion” scale which would operate in a measure to correct the distorted 
low score on the scale measuring maladjustment. There are many com- 
plex, theoretical problems involved in the concept of a suppressor vari- 
able to correct scores on personality tests. These cannot be discussed in 
detail here, but the general possibility of raising the multiple correlation 
between a battery of tests or parts of a test and a criterion by including 
a test or subtest with zero correlation with the criterion has received 
previous attention in the psychological literature.® 

3. A third feature of the test involves inclusion of items dealing with 
attitudes toward specific experiences both prior to and since enlistment 
in the Navy. It has been recognized that a purely symptom approach to 
the measurement of adjustment, leaning heavily on the admission of a 
series of psychosomatic disabilities, leaves much to be desired. On the 
theory that the personal beliefs and social attitudes of the neurotie and 
psychotic differ markedly from those of the better adjusted individual 
a series of multiple choice items was included in the test. The following 
is an instance of this type of item: 

If a man shows that he’s nervous about going to sea 

(a) he probably feels like a lot of other fellows 

(b) he ought to be kicked out of the Navy 

(c) he ought to be given a shore billet 

The test contains 100 items and provision has been made for a 
separate answer sheet which may be scored by hand or machine. 
The test is divided into three parts as follows: ^ 

^ Horst, f aul. *‘The Role of Prediction 'Variables , which are Independent of the 
Criterion,” in Horst, Paul (Editor), The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, pp. 431436, 
Bulletin 48, Supplementary Study E, Social Science Research Council, New York, 1941. 
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Part 1. Filly items in which the individuai is to qnalify or disqualify 
himself for a billet in terms of the described characteristics. Ten of these 
items compose the '^self-idealization'^ scale to which previous reference 
•has been. made. 

Part 2. Twenty-five items in which psychological and somatic symptoms 
are listed and the subject is required to indicate the frequency with which 
he experiences such symptoms. The answer sheet allows for the follow- 
ing responses: “Never/’ “At times/’ and “Often.”' Repeated instructions 
presented in this part indicate the importance of the answers for billet 
assignment. 

Fart 3. Twenty-five items dealing with attitudes toward specific ex- 
periences both prior to and since enlistment in the Navy. 

Billet Qualifications .Blank, Form X-2(W). There are no sub- 
stantial differences between this form, developed for use with en- 
listed WAVES applying for overseas duty, and Form X-2(M) described 
in the preceding section. The differences that do exist relate solely to 
those items which can have specific application only to one sex. 

Experience Comparison Index, Form X-L This 63-item test con- 
tains many of the customary questions dealing with psychological 
and somatic symptoms. A somewhat greater emphasis than usual is 
placed on those symptoms which, for general clinical reports, have 
been presented as associated with combat fatigue. This emphasis 
is due to the fact that the test was prepared in response to a specific 
request for a screening instrument which would be effective with 
men returning from overseas duty. 

The principal feature which differentiates this test from the other 
inventories is found in the method of item presentation. It was sup- 
posed that men would more readily admit to neurotic symptoms if 
the question or item was so worded as to imply that such a condition 
was common to a group rather than individual and unique. There- 
fore men were not asked directly whether they suffered from some 
particular symptom such as being sensitive to noises. Instead they 
were given preliminary instructions to the effect that various groups 
of men had reported many different experiences and feelings and 
that the purpose of the questionnaire tvas to permit the subject to 
compare his own experiences and feelings with those of other men, 
A typical item would then read: 

Group 6 men are very sensitive to noises. Yes No 

The subject would answer *'yes** if his own feelings or experiences 
wer^ like those of the group described, and “no’’ if his experience 
had been different. 

'Personal Check List, Form X-4, This is a 57-item test in which 
all the items are cast in paired-choice format. Like the Experience 
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Comparison Index, this test was developed specifically fox the pur- 
pose of screening personnel returning from overseas and therefore 
places heavy emphasis on those symptoms customarily associated 
with the syndrome designated *‘combat fatigue.” Three separate seg- 
ments may be differentiated in the test. The first 27 items have been 
considered as a separate unit since tliey were subjected to fairly 
critical validation by extensive research with a large population of 
returning veterans. Typical of this group is: 

Fm restless and wakeful I usually sleep pretty 

at might. well. 

A second unit is represented by 15 items similar in every way to 
the first 27 so far as format and reference to psychosomatic symptoms 
are concerned. These had not been subjected to equally rigid valida- 
tion and therefore received separate treatment in the reported 
research. 

A third unit consists of 15 experimental items somewhat similar 
in content to the self-idealization scale described in connection with 
the Billet Qualifications Blank. The form of the item has been 
altered to conform to the paired-choice setting of the other items 
in this test. Typical of this group is the following item: 

Fve been troubled once in 

a while with thoughts about Sex ideas have never 

sex. once bothered me. 

Billet Preference Record, Form X-1. This 30-item test depends 
fundamentally on a theoretical idea first presented in the Billet 
Qualifications Blank but places the items in a paired choice form. 
A single example will indicate the general structure of the items. 

I would rather have a billet— 

' (a) involving some danger and excitement. 

_(b) involving quiet routine and some monotony. 

Recasting the Billet Qualifications Blank in this form proceeded on 
the notion that introduction of a paired-choice form would improve 
discrimination. Aside from the billet context of items, the other 
features of the earlier blank were not carried over into this later test. 

Previous Duty Check List, Form X-L This inventory would be 
better characterized as a test of attitudes toward the Navy than a 
measure of neurotic tendency. It was constructed on the hypothesis 
that hostile attitudes or griping might be associated positively with 
maladjustment not only toward the specific military situation but 
with respect to the general life situation. Section 1 contains 22 items 
in the following format: 

Working parties were selected fairly. 


Yes No 
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Section 2 consists of five questions dealing with specific expe- 
riences such as, “Have you been injured?” No score is obtained in 
this part, the responses being intended for interview purposes only. 

Social Judgments Test, Form X-1. This test has some of the 
elements of a projective technique and bears a resemblance to the 
procedures which characterize the multiple-choice Rorschach, al- 
though the differences are far more significant than the resemblance. 
To understand the technique, it is necessary to examine first the 
directions for administration. These indicate to the subjects that 
success in the Navy depends to a great extent upon the ability to 
size up people correctly, to read their characters, moods, and ways of 
acting. Along witli such instructions, the subject is given a sheet on 
which are reproduced twenty portraits of Navy personnel, exhibiting 
various facial expressions. On a separate sheet is presented a series 
of four statements for each picture supposedly indicative of four 
possible moods or thoughts which might be associated with each 
picture. The subject is required to select the statement which he 
thinks best characterizes the expression on each of the portraits. The 
assumption is that the subject will tend to project his own moods 
and ideas into the situation and thus mark those statements which 
best represent himself. 

In the construction of the items, two of the four statements given 
for each picture were supposedly in the direction of maladjustment. 
The remaining two were assumed to be within the normal or ad- 
justed range. An example of the types of statement offered in con- 
nection with the photographs will be helpful. 

^Wish I didn’t have a stomach full of butterflies. 

^The best part of this duty is the "bull sessions” with the fellows. 

L ord, but I’m tired. 

A guy’s personal feelings are not very important in a fight this big. 

Procedures in Constructing the Tests 

In view of the frequent use of the phrase “measure of personal 
adjustment,” one might assume that personal adjustment is a clearly 
definable concept. Actually there exist a host of diverse, even mu- 
tually exclusive, definitions. If it had been necessary to settle on 
the precise nature of “personal adjustment” before undertaking the 
measurement of its variable manifestations, we would even now be 
scratching fruitlessly in the boneyard of discarded phrases. For- 
tunately, it is not generally necessary to reach full comprehension 
of the thing to be assayed before attempting its assessment. A fa- 
miliar illustration of this is found in the successful measurement 
of differences in electrical potential by means of a voltmeter despite 
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the fact that the precise nature of electricity is still not completely 
understood. 

Recognition of this point is important for an iinderstanding of 
the. progress and failings of research in the testing of personal adjust- 
ment. If all the elements, relationships, etiology, and dynamics 
entering into the concept of adjustment or maladjustment were 
known and understood, it would have been possible to concentrate 
attention on the construction of tests specifically pointed at the 
uncovering of known and essential elements. Actually such precise 
knowledge does not exist. Even more, the situation possessed an 
additional complication. It was not general adjustment or maladjust- 
ment which was to be predicted but specific personal adaptability 
to military service in wartime. Though this is but a special case 
in connection with the total adjustment-maladjustment problem, 
it should be remembered that adaptability to civilian modes of 
existence is likewise a special case. It could not be assumed that the 
vastly more documented, though still inadequate, knowledge con- 
cerning personality deviations in civilian life w^ould apply directly 
to the military situation. 

If maladjustment cannot be sharply defined in terms of what it 
is, it can at least be described operationally, in terms of what it 
does, or in terms of the observable behavior patterns which may 
be reasonably said to stem from inner conflict and disturbance. Even 
within the specific confines of the military situation, it is feasible 
to express with some certainty the types of behavior which would 
be undesirable, if not intolerable. 

This suggests that research might find its most effective point of 
departure in the detailed analysis of successful and failing groups 
within the military population to be predicted. From such analysis 
might come significant data coneeming the background factors, atti- 
tudes, and personal or physical characteristics which would serve as 
predictive items in any experimental test. This procedure necessarily 
involves long-range planning and long-term research. It implies 
postponement of test development until experience with available 
military populations has permitted a clear differentiation of ad- 
justed and maladjusted groups followed by a careful study of the 
observable and measurable characteristics of these groups. 

Early in 1942 such a program might have been feasible and sound. 
In 1944, when the Test and Research Section began its preliminary 
work on psychiatric screening tests, it did not seem practical to 
embark on the elaborate case history studies which were indicated 
as a significant preliminary to test construction. In lieu of this, the 
development of experimental test items proceeded immediately along 
those lines which were indicated by immediately available evidence. 
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For example, /some of the psychiatric literature on psychological 
'disabilities in the military service was scanned for clues on predictive 
items. Similarly, the general psychiatric literature, without regard 
to its military content, served as a guide for item construction. Avail- 
able inventories in the field of personality measurement, both in 
military and civilian use, were scanned for pertinent suggestions. 
In short, existent materials were adapted to the test hunches of the 
personnel assigned to the various projects, and a series of experi- 
mental fonns were developed for validation. 

While such a short cut procedure may have justification in a situa- 
tion of wartime urgency, it cannot be supported in future research. 
The careful and logical prescription for an effective screening device 
calls for preliminary controlled studies of the characteristics of the 
military populations to be predicted. Instruments already developed 
have established their value in a very practical way. It is probable, 
however, that further advances in the measurement of adjustment 
can only come if the researcher is willing to retrace his steps and 
analyze the fundamental assumptions on which diagnostic and pre- 
dictive items and procedures have been selected. 

Research Procedures 

The Criterion. A psychiatric screening test is designed to predict 
whether an individual is sufficiently well adjusted to accommodate 
himself to military life without significant disturbance in regard to 
work to be performed or in social relationships. Psychiatric inter- 
viewing is essentially designed to perform the same task. Test pro- 
cedures are used primarily to save time for psychiatrists by selecting 
that portion of the population most in need of special interviewing. 

It follows that a comparison of test results with psychiatric diag- 
noses is merely a comparison of one prediction with another pre- 
diction. To speak of test validity on the basis of the outcome of such 
a comparison is to assume, a priori, the validity of the psychiatrists' 
judgments. Actually agi^eement or lack of agreement merely serves 
as an index to indicate the extent to which one procedure may serve 
to supplement or replace another procedure. Any more profound 
claims for a test which agrees well with a psychiatric prediction cri- 
terion can only be supported on the basis of clear evidence that the 
psychiatric prediction is valid in itself. 

It may well be argued that the tests, which were designed pri- 
marily as an adjunct to the psychiatric screening process, require no 
further validation than a measure of agreement with psychiatric 
diagnosis. This is true insofar as the tests are designated as measures 
of psychiatric prediction and insofar as no claim is necessarily made 
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for them as measures of personal adjustment. It is to be hoped that 
future research will consider the psychiatric criterion as a prelimi- 
nary measure of validity and take the logical step, of determining 
actual validity by follow-up studies of the men for whom predictions 
are made. 

All of the research pertaining to the evaluation of the experi- 
mental instruments to be reported in this chapter has availed itself 
of the psychiatric criterion. While provision was generally made for 
further validation by case follow-ups within a period of time fol- 
lowing test administration, the termination of hostilities and conse- 
qiient demobilization has made such procedures impracticable. 

It is also recognized that the mere statement that psychiatric diag- 
nosis or rating has been made to operate as the index of test effi- 
ciency is inadequate. Whose psychiatric diagnosis? Whose rating? 
Given under what conditions? These are extremely pertinent ques- 
tions. Psychiatrists will admit that there are significant variations 
in training and skill within the profession. Military necessity fre- 
quently compelled the use of unspecialized medical practitioners as 
neuropsychiatrists after very brief training courses. In a field in 
which prediction is often difficult under the most favorable circum- 
stances, it would be manifestly unwise to accept as an accurate cri- 
terion anything less than the most skilled and experienced judg- 
ments. 

To assure the soundest available criterion, research was conducted 
wherever possible at those stations in the Navy which were recom- 
mended by the Neuropsychiatric Branch of the Bureau of Medicine 
and Surgery. Where psychiatric examiners were not available, ar- 
rangements were made for the assignment of a psychiatrist on tempo- 
rary additional duty. In other instances, where availability of a 
particular population rather than of a criterion measure dictated 
choice of a research station, and where special assignment of psy- 
chiatric personnel could not be made, substitute measures were 
taken. These included the development of external criteria through 
ratings supplied by classification officers, or the development of in- 
ternal criteria in which a rational scoring key was first employed 
to segregate high scoring and low scoring groups. The significance of 
the differences between the high and low groups either in total test 
scores or for individual items was then determined. In reality this 
procedure made possible only an analysis for internal consistency 
and the validity of the items and of the test had ultimately to be 
determined by some adequate external criterion. In general, the 
substitute measures employed proved unsatisfactory. 


One major difficulty in the interpretation of any particular study 
or in the comparison of the results from several studies relates to 



what may be termed the stringency of the criterion employed. By 
stringency is meant the degree of maladjustment which is held neces- 
sary for inclusion of a subject in the deviated group. If the psychi- 
atric criterion of maladjustment is set so that only the extreme 
deviates are included, predictive test data will almost invariably turn 
up with higher validities than if the criterion of maladjustment is 
less stringent and includes the moderately maladjusted. Since strin- 
gency in this sense can only be partly defined in advance and will 
depend as much on the attitudes and training of the psychiatrist as 
on the rating plan used, interpretation of every study must proceed 
with some reservations not only about the quality of the criterion 
but also about the level of prediction required. 

Research Design. While considerable variation in detail will be 
found in the studies which follow, the general design follows a fairly 
uniform pattern. In the main, tests were administered to random 
samples of men at a given station, to men applying for some specific 
assignment, or to men returning from overseas duty. These men had 
been interviewed or were later interviewed by a psychiatrist or a 
clinical psychologist with extensive experience in screening naval 
personnel. In some instances all men were given specific ratings on 
an accepted rating scale. In other instances, the regular routine of 
psychiatric screening was permitted to operate without special atten- 
tion to those subjects tested. The adjusted and maladjusted groups 
were then determined by a later check of the records of the Psy- 
chiatric Unit to ascertain the individuals discharged or otherwise 
subjected to psychiatric disposition. Test prediction and psychiatric 
prediction were then correlated in various ways. 

The pitfalls inherent in research in this area are more numerous 
and treacherous than in most psychological research. Three prob- 
lems in particular, though not necessarily the most significant, de- 
serve special mention in view of the fact that they are so generally 
recognized and just as generally undervalued. 

Nothing is so apt to produce delusions of grandeur in the con- 
structor of personality inventories than the use of what might be 
termed the “ex post facto” psychiatric criterion. This involves a 
technique by which a hospitalized population is contrasted with 
successful military personnel in a training center. The difficulty with 
this procedure is that patients in a neuropsychiatric ward have gen- 
erally become so sensitized to clinical symptomatology that they no 
longer react in the way in which they would have reacted to the 
same instrument prior to hospitalization. Furthermore, the hospital 
wards generally contain a selected sample from the extreme of the 
deviated cases. This means an extremely stringent criterion group in 
the sense that the term has previously been employed. It is no re- 
markable thing, then that test score differentiation from a young, 
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enthusiastic, and healthy recruit group can be obtained with con- 
siderable ease. As a single instance, one of the tests developed in the 
Bureau was administered to a neuropsychiatric ward population in 
a naval hospital. This group was found so far different from a ran- 
dom sample of qualified recruits drawn from a training center that 
87 % of the hospital group scored above an established critical score 
point whereas only 4% of the qualified recruit group was found 
within the same range of scores. Needless to say, the test was not 
found so efficient under more exacting circumstances in which ad- 
justed and maladjusted individuals were intermingled in the same 
group and before the deviates had been identified psychiatrically. 

Comparable exaggeration of the efficiency of a test may sometimes 
be noted when, in the course of the research, test papers are made 
available to the psychiatrist for interview purposes. However much 
psychiatrists may assert that their opinions are uninfluenced by 
scores, there always remains an open question as to whether their 
criterion judgments have really remained uncontaminated despite 
knowledge of the variable whose validity is being assessed. 

A third research procedure which too easily leads to unjustifiable 
optimism involves the use of an experimental population for the 
development of a scoring key and the immediate application of the 
key to the same population. Explanatory and apologetic footnotes 
may serve as a balm to the experimenter’s conscience but they rarely 
serve as a guide to the kind of attenuation to be anticipated when 
the test and key are applied to a new population. 

Ideally, tests to be validated would be administered to a popula- 
tion of inductees, the total group would then be admitted to military 
service and follow-up studies at various intervals would be made to 
determine success or failure of adaptation to the demands of military 
life. Every man tested would be given a very careful, extensive, and 
independent psychiatric examination by the most competent medical 
personnel available. In practice, however, theoretical perfection was 
necessarily sacrificed to operational schedules and personnel short- 
ages. Typical psychiatric examinations were brief and generally de- 
void of careful preliminary elaboration of case histories. Fortunately, 
considerable work has been done in the Navy in condensing the 
psychiatric interview and yet preserving its essential values. It is 
felt that, in most instances, the criteria available possessed a high 
degree of significance as measures of test validity. 

Findings 

It is possible to present only major findings of a few sample studies 
conducted with some of the instruments previously described.® These 

3 Low scores in these instruments iiply good adjustment and high scores itiiply poor 
adjustment 
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will serve to illustrate the general research design, employed as well 
as typical results obtained. Table 1-ix summarizes the procedures 
.followed in connection with three different projects aimed at asses- 
sing: and comparing the validity of four different screening tests.'^ 

Research on Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2 

This instrument was included in both Study I and Study II sum- 
iiiarized in Table L Direct comparison of the findings in these tw^o 
studies is difficult since different keys were employed in each research 
and the criteria are comparable only in a general sense. 

Study L In this study 561 men were tested and then given inde- 
pendent examinations and ratings by both a clinical psychologist 
and a psychiatrist. Since the data were accumulated over a period of 
time* the first 340 cases received were analyzed independently as 
Sample 1, and the remaining 221 were employed as a second or 
check sample— Sample 2. 

Each subject was rated by both a psychiatrist and a psychologist 
on a scale defined as follows: 

Group L The group which can function with reasonable 
effectiveness in military service even though minor, 
non-disabling psychological symptoms may be pres- 
ent (treated as normal men in this study). 

Group IL The group with marked psychological symptoms of 
vsuch a character that there exists a doubt about their 
successful adjustment to the military service though 
no action, administrative or otherwise, is presently 
indicated (treated as maladjusted men in this study). 

Group I! I- A. The relatively small group of men whose psycho- 
logical adjustment is so poor that they are con- 
sidered as temporarily disabled for effective military 
service and whose condition would warrant their 
being considered for such administrative disposition 
as: shore duty; extended leave; special assignment; 
rest camp; etc. 

Group III-B. Those few cases who are so seriously disabled in the 
psychological sense as to warrant hospitalization or 
immediate survey (Both A and B were treated in the 
maladjusted group in this study). 

In scoring the Enlisted Personal Inventory, Parts 1 and 2 were 
considered as separate tests. Part I was scored with a 20-item key 
^ The assistance o£ JLt. R. B. Porter and Tt. W. A. Owens in planning and conducting 
Study I, and of Lt Co'wdr. G. A* In planning and conducting Study II Is 
acknowledged. . > > ^ ^ / 
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developed by previous research.® Part 2 was scored on all 32 items 
without reference to the special significance of stop items. This crude 
procedure was followed because of some earlier indications given 
by the psychologists at Receiving Station A that such scoring had 
proved effective. Since an item analysis was not attempted, no in- 
formation is available on the possibility of improving prediction by 
means of a key based on use of the more differentiating items. 

As has been previously noted, two separate criteria were employed, 
namely, the ratings given by psychiatrists and the ratings given by 
clinical psychologists. This makes possible separate analyses for each 
type of criterion or for various combinations of criterion judgments. 
Such detailed data are available in the original research report but 
are too voluminous to present in this summary. For illustrative pur- 
poses, that portion of the data is presented which employs, as the 
criterion for maladjustment, the decision of either the psychiatrist or 
the psychologist that the subject belongs in rating groups II, III-A, 
or III-B. All other subjects are then automatically considered as 
belonging in group I, they being in effect the men considered by 
all examiners as normal. 

Figure 1-ix presents a cumulative percentage distribution of scores 
on Part 1 for the normal and maladjusted groups in Sample 1, and 
in addition, the test score distribution for the total population in the 
sample. It should be noted that this type of graphic presentation 
permits a simple and rapid determination of the kind of prediction 
to be anticipated when any given percentage of the total group is 
referred for examination. If it is decided to refer 20% of the men 
for psychiatric investigation, then it is possible to read across from 
the 20% point on the vertical axis to the line representing the total 
population. On the base line will then be seen tlie test score which 
should be used to secure referral of approximately the desired per- 
centage. At the same time it is possible to determine what the re- 
search has indicated in terms of the percentage of the normals who 
will be included in the referred group as well as the percentage of 
the maladjusted men who will be included. In view of the fact that 
these tests are not designed for use with specific cutting scores but 
are for use in referral of varying percentages of men depending on 
numbers that can be conveniently handled by psychiatrists at a given 
time, the practicality of this type of graphic presentation can readily 
be seen. 

One special distribution curve contained in Figure 1-ix requires 

^ In' general, item selection in these researches was primarily predicated on the 
effectiveness with which the item differentiated between criterion groups (e.g., mal- 
adjusted vs. normal). Inter-item correlation, item difficulty, and selection for internal 
consistency have been considered in connection with some item analyses. 
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Figure 1-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2, Part 1: Percentage of normal and maladjusted men in 
Sample 1 tested at Receiving Station A who, at various score levels, would be referred for psychiatric 
examination. The litres in this chapter are read as follows: If it is desired to refer 50 per cent of the popula- 
tion for psychiatric interview, a cutting score of 6 should be set in the test. At this cutting score 90 per cent 
of the maladjusted (90 percent of 98) and 34 per cent (34 percent of 242) of the normals will be referred. 
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individual explanation. It will be noted that two separate distribu- 
tion lines have been dratvn for maladjusted groups. One of these 
(N~98) is complementary to the curve for the normal population 
and together with this latter group produces the curve for the total 
population. A second distribution curve (Nz=38) represents only 
a portion of the cases included in the larger maladjusted group and 
was selected out of the larger group in order to illustrate a point 
previously made in the discussion of the criterion. Whereas a subject 
might have been included in the larger maladjusted group because 
of the diagnosis of either the psychiatrist or the psychologist, only 
those men who were called maladjusted by both examiners were 
included in the smaller group. Presumably this latter group repre- 
sents the most deviated population, clearly identifiable as such on 
two separate examinations. It is interesting to observe, therefore, 
that the cumulative percentage curve for this small group is mark- 
edly higher than for any other group. Expressed another way, it 
means that for this group, in which the most stringent criterion of 
independent identification by two separate examiners is employed, 
test prediction is easiest. Repeated illustrations of this point, that 
the more stringent the criterion the easier the prediction, could be 
presented in all the remaining graphs; but it will suffice to say that 
in this regard Figure 1 -IX offers a typical result. 

Figure 2-ix presents data on the same men (Sample 1) but this time 
for Part 2 of the Enlisted Personal Inventory. These data are directly 
comparable with tho.se contained in Figure 1-ix, since the same 
criterion is employed in both instances. To simplify the comparison 
of these data, Table 2-ix indicates the discriminative power of Parts 
I and 2 of the Enlisted Personal Inventory at successive percentage 
levels of referral. Further comparisons of a similar nature for 
other referral points may be read directly from Figures 1-ix and 2-ix. 

Simple inspection is sufficient to indicate that Parts 1 and 2 of the 
test have functioned with approximately equal effectiveness in pre- 
dicting the deviated group and at approximately the same cost in 
the inclusion of false positives (i.e. normals incorrectly referred on 
a test score basis). Whatever differences do occur are too slight to 
invite positive interpretation. 

Results for Sample 2 are similar to those in Sample 1 and do not 
require separate presentation. 

Since Part I of the Personal Inventory contains items in forced- 
choice form whereas Part 2 items are cast in yes-no format, it may 
appear that the form of the item does not influence the validity of 
the items or that of the total test. Such an interpretation fails to take 
into account the possibility that Part 2 items may cover a more de- 
tailed and significant clinical symptom picture than Part 1 and that 
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this more adequate coverage compensates for the possibly less effec- 
tive item format used in Part 2. Indeed, a reading of the two parts 
suggests that the item format of Part 1 is intrinsically sounder, but 
that the symptom inquiry in Part 2 is clinically more profound. As 



yet there is no conclusive answer to the very important question as 
to the most effective item structure. One independent investigation, 
indirectly related to the present research but conducted with other 
test instruments, produced data tending to support the notion that 


f 


be referred for psychiatric examination. 
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the paired-choice type of item is substantially superior to the yes-no 
type. Until items of similar content but different format are tested 
against the same criterion it will be impossible to arrive at a definite 
decision in the matter. The question is of sufficient importance, 
however, to warrant further intensive study. 

Study II. Use of the Enlisted Personal Inventory at Naval Train- 
ing Center B differed from the procedure at Receiving Station A in 
that no special psychiatric investigations were initiated as part of 
the research study. The regular screening process was permitted to 
operate at Naval Training Center B and the development of a cri- 
terion came as a result of a follow-up inquiry at the Psychiatric Unit 

Table 2-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Parts I and 2; Percentage of 
normal and maladjusted men who would be referred for psychiatric 
examination at various percentage levels of total population studied. 
Receiving Station A. Sample 1. (Percentages obtained from Figures 1 and 2) 


Percentage of total 
population to be 
referred on test 
score basis 

Percentage of normal men 
who would be incorrectly 
referred by Enlisted Per- 
sonal Inventory 

Percentage of maladjusted 
men who w^ould be cor- 
rectly referred by Enlisted 
Personal Inventory 

Parti 

Part 2 

Part 1 

Part 2 

10% 

3% 

3% 

27% 

29% 

15 

5 

5 

40 

39 

20 

7 

7 

51 

51 

25 

11 

11 

60 

61 

30 

14 

15 

69 

67 

40 

23 

25 

80 

76 


Nom— This table and similar ones which follow are interpreted thus: If 10 per cent 
of the total population is to be referred for psychiatric examination. Part 1 of the 
Enlisted Personal Inventory will incorrectly refer 3 per cent of the normals and cor- 
rectly refer 27 per cent of the maladjusted. Comparable percentages for Part 2 are 3 
and 29 respectively. 

made .some months after the data had been collected. A tabulation 
was then made with respect to the men tested to determine which 
ones had been referred for investigation as potential disability cases 
and which of the men had actually been discharged on neuro- 
psychiatric grounds. 

The following division was made of the total population of 4,303 
men who had been tested: 

Group la —1,996 normals (accepted for duty). Tests used in 
item analysis. 

Group Ib —1,996 normals (accepted for duty). Used in predic- 
tion study. 
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Group Ila “~58 referrals returned to duty. Tests used in. item 
analysis. 

Group Ilb —57 referrals returned to duty. Used in prediction 
, study. 

Group Ilia— 97 dischargees (neuropsychiatric). Tests used in ' 
item analysis. 

Group Illb— 99 dischargees (neuropsychiatric). Used in predic- 
tion study. 

This division of the population permitted item analysis employing 
normal and deviated populations and subsequent cross validation of 
the scoring keys on groups not involved in the item analysis. 

Table 3-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2, Parts 1 and 2: Percent- 
age of normal and maladjusted men who would be referred for psychiatric 
examination at various percentage levels of total population studied. 
Naval Training Center B, Groups Ib, lib, Illb. (Percentages obtained 
from Figures 3, 4, and 5) 


Percentage of normaU men Percentage of maladjusted® 

who would be incorrectly men who would be correctly 

Percentage of referred by Enlisted Personal referred by Enlisted Personal 


total population 


inventory 


Inventory 

iU UC XCivXXCU. Mil 

test score basis 

Part 1 

Parts 

Parts 1 fe 2 

Part 1 

Part 2 

Parts I&2 

10% 

7% 

7% 

7% 

55% 

57% 

62% 

15 

12 

12 

12 

67 

64 

70 

20 

16 

17 

16 

72 

71 

75 

25 

21 

21 

20 

78 

74 

79 

30 

26 

26 

26 

79 

78 

81 

40 

36 

35 

87 

82 

85 

85 


^ Group Ib: Well adjusted. 
® Group Illb: Uischarged. 


Figures 3-ix, 4-ix, and 5-ix present the cumulative percentage 
distributions for the Personal Inventory, Part I, Part 2, and Parts 
1 and 2 combined. Only those cases not used in the item analysis 
were included in these distributions. 

Item analysis had resulted in the development of a 17-item key 
for Part 1, three of the original items having been found to have 
insufficient validity for retention. Nineteen items were retained in 
the key for Part 2. No effort had been made to eliminate overlapping 
items in the two parts since each was to be employed separately. 
The combination of scores was accomplished simply by adding the 
scores on the separate parts. 

Table 3-ix summarizes results at various possible percentage levels 




Figure S-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2, Part I: Percentage of men (well-adjusted, doubtful, and 
discharged) in Groups Ib, lib, and Illb tested at Naval Training Center B who, at various score levels, 

would be referred for psychiatric examination. 
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Test’ Score 

Figure 4-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2, Part 2: Percentage of men (welFadjusted, doubtful, and 
discharged) in Groups Ib, Ilb, and Illb tested at Naval Training Center B who, at various score levels, 

would be referred for psychiatric examination. ^ 
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llest Score 

Figure 5-ix. Enlisted Personal Inventory, Form 2, Part 1 plus Part 2: Percentage of men (well-adjusted, 
doubtful, and discharged) in Groups Ib, lib, and Illb tested at Naval Training Center B who, at various 
score levels, would be referred for psychiatric examination. 
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of referral, enabling immediate comparison of the graphs at a few 
specific points. As previously indicated, further comparisons are poS” 
sible by direct reference to the graphs. 

The results obtained in Study 11 are in agreement with those ob-r 
tained in Study I, at least to the extent of establishing that Parts 
1 and 2 of the Enlisted Personal Inventory have approximately equal 
validity. Furthermore, it would appear that the combination of part 
scores adds nothing to the predictive power of either part. This is 
in harmony with repeated findings that a relatively few items dealing 
with symptomatology operate just as effectively as a long and elabo* 
rate collection of items. It seems probable that, with the symptom 
measurement approach, the use of more than 20 or 30 items adds 
nothing to validity of prediction. 

For the recruit population the intercorrelation of Parts 1 and 2 
was .80. This supports the previous finding that these measures are 
interchangeable as they now stand. The relationship between scores 
on either part and scores on the General Classification Test (intelli- 
gence) is low, with correlations ranging from —.02 to —.13.® It 
should not be supposed from such correlations that intelligence 
is a negligible factor in the psychiatric screening process. Actually 
the mean General Classification Test score of the discharge group is 
more than half a standard deviation below the mean for the total 
population. Intelligence, then, must be considered a significant 
factor in the psychiatric screening process even though its correla- 
tion with scores on the personality inventories is fairly negligible. 

Research on Billet Qualifications Blanks Form X-2(M) 

Study II. At the same time that the men were given the Enlisted 
Personal Inventory at Naval Training Center B, they were also 
administered the Billet Qualifications Blank. The papulation is 
identical with that discussed in the immediately preceding section, 
and all research procedures presented there were duplicated exactly. 

As a result of item analysis, that segment of the Billet Qualifica- 
tions Blank which depended on the measurement of personal beliefs 
and social attitudes as a neurotic index was discarded. A single 39- 
item predicting scale, hereafter called the N-Scale, was developed 
for the measurement of maladjustment. The 10 items of the self- 
idealization scale, hereafter called L-Scale, were reduced to a scoring 
key with 4 items. These few items were chosen in terms of the 

6 Since high scores on the Personal Inventory are in the direction of maladjustment, 
these correlation coefficients generally appear with the negative sign after computation. 
The coefficients must actually be interpreted to mean that there is a slight tendency 
for individuals who score as maladjusted on the inventory to score lower on the test of 
intelligence. 
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theoretical premise previously discussed, namely that a suppressor 
variable should have a low or zero correlation coefficient with the 
criterion and be substantially correlated with the prediction vari- 
able. To the extent that the L-Scale conformed to this standard, it 
might be expected to operate in the direction of eliminating from 
N-Scale measurement those factors which were irrelevant to the 
prediction of the criterion. 

Figure 6-ix presents the cumulative percentage distribution of 
N-Scale scores for the men in Groups Ib, lib, and Illb at Naval 
Training Center B. Figure 7-ix presents cumulative percentage dis- 
tributions of scores for the same men when L- and N-Scale scores 
were combined. The significant question with respect to these data 

Table 4-ix. Billet Qualifications Blank, Form X-2(M), Scale N and Scale 
N plus Scale L: Percentage of normal and maladjusted men who would 
be referred for psychiatric examination at various percentage levels of 
total population studied. Naval Training Center B, Groups Ib, lib, Illb. 

(Percentages obtained from Figures 6 and 7) 


Percentage of total 
population to be 
referred on test 
score basis 

Percentage of normal i 
men who would be incor- 
rectly referred by Billet 
Qualifications Blank 

Percentage of maladjusted 2 
men who would be cor- 
rectly referred by Billet 
Qualifications Blank 

Scale N 

Scales N -f L 

Scale N 

Scales N L 

10% 

7% 

7% 

49% 

54% 

15 

12 

11 

64 

64 

20 

17 

17 

67 

69 

25 

2'1 

21 

71 

72 

30 

26 

26 

75 

77 

40 

36 

36 

81 

84 


1 Group Ib: Well adjusted. 

2 Group nib: Discharged. 


is whether the 4-item self-idealization key has made any improve- 
ment in prediction, whether in fact this modest suppression key has 
actually corrected the scores on the maladjustment scale in the proper 
direction. 

Table 4-ix shows the results for Naval Training Center B for the 
N-Scale alone and for Scales N plus L. These data are so presented 
that they may be compared with the referrals made by the Enlisted 
Personal Inventory as shown in Table 3-ix. 

There is a slight consistent improvement in prediction when the 
suppression key is used along with the key for the measurement of 
maladjustment. The improvement is small and can only be taken 
as indicating that the technique of assessing an idealization trend 



^Test Score 

Figure 6-ix. Billet Qualifications Blank, Form X-2(M), Scale N: Percentage of men (well-adjusted, doubt- 
ful, and discharged) in Groups Ib, Ilb, and Illb tested at Naval Training Center B who, at various score 

levels, would be referred for psychiatric examination. 
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in order to correct a score for maladjustment is worth further in- 
vestigation. 

The Billet Qualifications Blank as a whole differentiated the dis- 
charged population from the accepted population somewhat less 
sharply than the Personal Inventory, though the differences are too 
slight at any referral level to have much statistical significance. 
Whether this is due to the fact that a billet assignment context for 
the questions has no important effect on test validity, or because 
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the item contents of the two tests are of unequal clinical significance, 
or because the item formats differed in other respects than the billet 
context cannot be determined at this time. It seems improbable how- 
ever that any large improvement in prediction can be anticipated 
from linking the inventory with the billet problem. 

Study III. Validation of the Billet Qualifications Blank at Re- 
ceiving Station C proceeded on a somewhat different basis than at 
Naval Training Center B. Whereas in the latter station the routine 
screening process provided the means for establishment of a crite- 
rion, special psychiatric and psychological examinations were insti- 
tuted at Receiving Station C in connection with the entire experi- 
mental population. These examinations were conducted before 
testing took place and the psychologists and psychiatrists who co- 
operated in the project employed a pre-established rating scale for 
evaluating each subject. 

The specific definitions employed for rating the men were as 
follows: 


Group I 


Group II 


Group III 


Group IV 


Fit for sea duty; shows no disabling features of a psycho- 
logical nature; despite sea or foreign shore duty, shows 
no obvious combat or operational fatigue symptoms; 
looks like A-1 material; should not break down under 
stress (used in study as normal group). 

Probably fit for sea duty; shows minor disabling features 
of a psychological nature; some combat fatigue, opera- 
tional fatigue, or nervous tension symptoms, but may be 
able to weather further sea or foreign shore duty (used 
in study as doubtful group). 

Questionable material; shows disabling features of a 
psychological nature; tension or fatigue symptoms evi- 
dent; may or may not be useful aboard ship (poor ad- 
justment group in study). 

Unfit for sea duty; marked disability and clearly un- 
suitable for further active service afloat at this time 
(poor adjustment group in study). 


Groups Ill and IV were combined in the study because: (1) there 
were only nine men allocated to Group IV and (2) the examiners 
who had done the screening gave indications that men allocated to 
Group III were distinctly inferior in adjustment to the problematic 
cases contained in Group II. It should be noted that whereas over 
600 men were tested and rated in this study, a lesser number will 
be reported both in connection with the Billet Qualifications Blank 
and with the Experience Comparison Index (which was administered 
at the same time). This discrepancy is due to the fact that a small 
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segment of the population was eliminated from the prediction group 
after being used for item analysis purposes. 

Figures 8-ix and 9-ix present the test score data for the Billet 
Qualifications Blank, N-Scale and Scales N plus L, on a sample of 
268 cases.'^ These data from Receiving Station C are difficult to 
compare with those from Naval Training Center B. The criteria 
were different in terms of stringency, procedure, and personnel 
responsible for their development. The populations were very dif- 
ferent, Naval Training Center B involving only recruits entering 
basic training. Receiving Station C involving men who had had 
extensive tours of sea duty. Even the scoring keys were different, the 
N-Scale consisting of 40 items which overlapped the 39 items em- 

Table 5-ix. Billet Qualifications Blank, Form X-2(M), Scale N and Scale 
N plus Scale L: Percentage of normal and maladjusted men who would 
be referred for psychiatric examination at various percentage levels of 
total population studied. Receiving Station C. (Percentages obtained 
from Figures 8 and 9) 


Percentage of total 
population to be 
referred on test 
score basis 

Percentage of normal i 
men who would be incor- 
rectly referred by Billet 
Qualifications Blank 

Percentage of maladjusted 2 
men who would be cor- 
rectly referred by Billet 
Qualifications Blank 

Scale N 

Scales N 4- L 

Scale N 

Scales N 4- L 

10% 

•5% 

2% 

25% 

28% 

15 

3 

3 

35 

38 

20 

4 

4 

46 

52 

25 

6 

6 

53 

60 

30 

9 

8 

63 

67 

40 

13 

13 

75 

78 


1 Group I: Well adjusted. 

2 Groups III and IV: Poorly adjusted. 


ployed in Study II but differed in several substantial respects. Also, 
the L-Scale used in Study III employed all 10 items as contrasted 
with a restriction to 4 items used in Study II. 

Table 5-ix offers a few comparative statistics on prediction by the 
N-Scale and by the N-Scale corrected through additions of L-Scale 
scores. 

The interesting fact to be noted in the tabular and graphic data 
is that the suppression key has improved prediction noticeably. 
Though interpretation of this result must still be made cautiously, 
at least on the surface it would appear that the type of exaggeration 

7 For a second sample of 189 cases, treated in the same manner, similar results were 
obtained and hence are not presented here. 
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Figure 8-ix. Billet Qualifications Blank, Form X-2(M), Scale N: Percentage of men (welFadjusted, doubtful, 
and poorly adjusted) tested at Receiving Station C who, at various score levels, would be referred for 

psychiatric examination. 
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nieastired by the L-Scale is actually a factor in distorting answers on 
the N-Scale and thus detracting from the prediction of the criterion. 
Adding the two scores together seems to have the effect of subtracting 
from the N-Scale scores an element which is 'uncorrelated with the 
criterion and thereby purifying such scores. Before such a conclu- 
sion would be warranted in fact, however, much better verification 
than is presently available would be needed. 

Research on Experience Comparison Index^ Form X4 

Study III. This test was administered to the same population as 
that used in the study of the Billet Qualifications Blank above. This 
enables direct comparison of the two tests for a situation which 
employed the same population as well as the same criterion.® Figure 
1 0-ix, which presents the data for the Experience Comparison Index, 
includes a special distribution curve which must be considered 
separately from the remaining distributions. This curve represents 
the cumulative percentage of cases found at successive score levels 
for a population of hospitalized neuropsychiatric patients. As in the 
earlier presentation of a similar problem in Figure 1-ix, it will be 
noted that the more aberrant or deviated are the cases to be pre- 
dicted (criterion of greater stringency), the more successful is the 
prediction. The hospitalized population obtains higher (therefore 
poorer) scores on these inventories than even a maladjusted group 
within a combat veteran population. If the contrast had been be- 
tween the scores of hospitalized patients and a raw recruit popula- 
tion, the differences would have been even greater. 

This finding has particular importance because of the frequency 
with which the literature on research in personality test validation 
recommends or uncritically supports the use of experimental groups 
with known psychological differences. Such differences must ulti- 
mately be established in any research if the validity of prediction is 
to be estimated. The danger lies in overestimating results when 
using groups already differentiated by previous psychiatric diagnosis, 
especially under conditions which have isolated only the most ex- 
treme deviates. 

Table 6-ix permits ready comparison of the Billet Qualifications 
Blank and the Experience Comparison Index in Study III. 

Prediction: through use of the Billet Qualifications Blank is some- 

« Differences in the sizes o£ papulations reported for the Billet Qualifications Blank 
and the Experience Comparison Index are due to the fact that the analysis in con- 
nection with the former instrument split the total group (remaining after eliminating 
the item analysis group) in order to develop data on two separate samples. The analysis 
for the Experience Comparison Index employed a different number of cases for item 
analysis and then considered all the remaining cases as a single population. 
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what sharper than with the Experience Comparison Index. The 
similarities in the success of various instruments when used in situa- 
tions which permit direct comparison are, however, far more signifi- 
cant than the differences which are noted. The general impression 
is gained that most of these inventories, regardless of item format 
or even the specific neurotic symptomatology investigated, produce 
about the same sharpness of prediction. It is almost as if a kind of 
plateau in prediction had been reached through the symptom ques- 
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tionnaire approach. Sharply different methods will probably have 
to be experimented with before very significant advances are made 
beyond the present accomplishments. 

Research on Personal Check List, Form X-4 

Study I. Data were presented earlier in this report on the use of 
the Enlisted Personal Inventory in predicting maladjustment 
among overseas veterans being processed at Receiving Station A. 

Since the Enlisted Personal Inventory had been developed for use 
with recruits rather than with overseas veterans there was some ques- 
tion as to its validity with this latter group. 

Table 6-ix. Experience Comparison Index, Form X-1, and Billet Quali- 
fications Blank, X-2(M), Scale N plus Scale L: Percentage of normal and 
maladjusted men who would be referred for psychiatric examination at 
various percentage levels of total population studied. Receiving Station C. 
(Percentages obtained from Figures 9 and 10) 


Percentage of total 
population to be 
referred on test 
score basis 

Percentage of normal i men 
who would be incorrectly 
referred by 

Percentage of maladjusted 2 
men who would be correctly 
referred by 

Experience 

Comparison 

Index 

Billet Qualifi- 
cations Blank 
Scales N -f. E 

Experience 

Comparison 

Index 

Billet Qualifi- 
cations Blank 
Scales N + L 

10% 

1% 

2% 

26% 

28% 

15 

2 

3 

37 

38 

20 

5 

4 

44 

52 

25 

6 

6 

52 

60 

30 

8 

8 

60 

67 

40 

13 

13 

71 

78 


1 Group I: Well adjusted. 

* Groups III and IV: Poorly adjusted. 


Preliminary experimentation at a West Coast receiving ship had 
resulted in the development of the Personal Check List, Form X-3. 
This 27-item instrument employed a number of items directly asso- 
ciated with the so-called “combat fatigue” syndrome as it is generally 
delineated. The general exploratory work involved in test construc- 
tion had given some indication of the superiority of the new instru- 
ment over the Enlisted Personal Inventory when used with combat 
veterans. Study I was then set up as a more definite check on the 
comparative validity of the two tests for use with personnel posses- 
sing considerable operational or combat experience. 

Before administering the Personal Check List at Receiving Station 
A, several experimental additions to the blank were made, though 
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no changes were made in the original 27 items. First, dS relatively 
untried items dealing with symptomatology not covered by the 
earlier form were added to determine if they would improve pre- 
diction. Second, 15 items in the nature of a self-idealization scale 
were added. These latter items differed from those in the Billet 
Qualifications Blank in content and also in format, the paired-choice 
structure having been adopted in keeping with the rest of the Per- 
sonal Check List. With these two additions, the X-3 form became 
known as Form XA. ■ ' 

Figure 11-ix presents data on the first sample of Receiving Station 
A men tested by the Personal Check List, Form X-4. It will be noted 
that this represents analysis of the data for the same population as 
is treated in Figures 1-ix and 2-ix in which the Enlisted Personal 
Inventory distributions were presented. It should also be noted that 
Figure 11 -IX covers results only for the 27-item key of the Personal 
Check List. This key included only the items originally contained 
in the earlier Form X-3 since it was soon apparent that the 15 addi- 
tional symptomatic items and also the 15 items dealing with self- 
idealization trends had failed to produce any increase in discrimina- 
tion for the test. 

In view of the important theoretical problem involved, it would 
be well to examine more closely the fact that the 15 self-idealization 
questions had no marked effect either in the direction of increasing 
or decreasing the predictive efficiency of the test. Data are not avail- 
able as to the correlation coefficients of individual items of the self- 
idealization scale with other items, with total test scores, or with the 
criterion. The analytic procedure used involved only the crude addi- 
tion of scores on all 15 items in the self-idealization scale to scores 
on the total test. It is felt that the full potentialities of a suppression 
key have not thereby been adequately evaluated. It may very well 
be that the type of correlations found for the Billet Qualifications 
Blank will not be found in connection with an item format em- 
ploying the forced-choice technique. But until more detailed analysis 
is completed, no final conclusions should be drawn. 

Figure 12-ix also deals with the 27-item key of the Personal Check 
List but concerns itself with a second sample of 221 men at Receiving 
Station A.^ It will be noted that with the Personal Check List pre- 
diction for this later sample is considerably sharper than for the first 
group. While it cannot be said with certainty which result more 
accurately assesses the predictive power of the instrument, there is 
some basis for relying on the findings obtained on analysis of the 
second sample population. This basis is found in the fact that dis- 

9 The second sample data were not previously presented for the Personal Inventory 
because results were so nearly likie the findings for the first group. 
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tribution of all scores in the later experimental group closely ap- 
proximates the distribution found for a very large population tested 
at a West Coast receiving ship. This was not true for the first and 
somewhat larger sample. 
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In order to assess differences in validity as between the Personal 
Check List and the Enlisted Personal Inventory, and also to permit 
a comparison of results obtained with the Personal Check List on 
two separate samples of the Receiving Station A population, pre- 
dictions at various referral levels are shown in Table 7-ix. 


The comparative data on Sample 1 indicate that there is little to 
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choose between the Personal Check List and Part I of the Enlisted 
Personal Inventory. However, when the second sample is considered 
there can be observed a marked difference in predictive efficiency. 
The Personal Check List consistently picks up a higher percentage 
of maladjusted men, and though there seems to be some slight addi- 
tional cost in false positives, the overall results definitely favor the 
Personal Check List. It is impossible to say whether a repetition of 
the experiment with very large samples would continue to produce 
the same results, but the evidence to date favors the Personal Check 
List at least for those personnel with considerable sea duty. 

Table 7-ix. Personal Check List, Form X'4, and Enlisted Personal In- 
ventory Form 2, Part 1: Percentage of normal and maladjusted men who 
would be referred for psychiatric examination at various percentage levels 
of total population tested. Receiving Station A, Samples 1 and 2. (Per- 
centages obtained from Figures 2, 11, and 12) 

Percentage of maladjusted men 

Percentage of normal men who who would be correctly 


Percentage of 
total popula- 
tion to be re- 
ferred on test 
score basis 

would be incorrectly referred by 


referred by 


Enlisted 
Personal 
Inventory 
Sample 1 

Personal Check List 

Enlisted 
Personal 
Inventory 
Sample 1 

Personal Check List 

Sample 1 

Sample 2 

Sample 1 

Sample 2 

10% 

3% 

3% 

2% 

27% 

26% 

44% 

15 

5 

5 

5 

40 

39 

. 55 

20 

7 

8 

8 

51 

53 

68 

25 

11 

10 

12 

60 

63 

74 

30 

14 

13 

18 

69 

72 

79 

40 

23 

25 

27 

76 

77 

90 


Other Studies 

It has been necessary to omit a very considerable body of data 
dealing with other populations and instruments. A number of 
studies have been made using the inventories already reported and 
other tests in connection with applicants for submarine duty, with 
amphibious personnel, with midshipmen, with waves, with prison 
populations, etc. The implications of several findings drawn from 
these various studies deserve brief mention. 

It has been interesting to note that a rather well defined hierarchy 
of means for any test can be found as different populations are tested. 
The lowest mean scores are generally found among submarine volun- 
teers. Raw recruits have a somewhat higher mean. Amphibious per- 
sonnel will generally have average scores that are even higher, and 
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combat veterans almost invariably obtain average scores higher than 
any of the other groups. 

■ Such a state: of affairs may be subject to several interpretations. 
It may be taken as evidence of validity in the sense that a test score 
hierarchy seems to fit general expectation concerning the adjustment 
of the populations in question. Submarine volunteers are highly 
selected and presumably well adjusted individuals. The raw recruit 
population is a relatively undifferentiated group. The amphibious 
personnel included a large number of ‘'general detail’' men who 
were not qualified or not needed for school or special assignments. 
Men who had combat experience might be expected to show the 
effects of such duty and exhibit symptoms of maladjustment to a 
fairly marked degree. 

On the other hand, the situation is just as amenable to interpreta- 
tion in terms of motivation. Men applying for submarine duty are 
highly motivated. As a volunteer group, they are extremely eager to 
make a good impression and qualify for submarine training. Raw 
recruits, too, generally have reasonably high motivation since all the 
indications are that men passing through the initial training stages 
are generally eager to do well in the service, though the motivation 
is hardly as high as in the case of the submarine group. There is 
reason to believe that the amphibious forces were somewhat less 
motivated (see Chapter XXI). Certainly the motivation of the com- 
bat-experienced groups, at least so far as the tests were concerned, 
was less than for any of the other groups. Simple observation has con- 
firmed the fact that these men were indifferent to the tests and 
cynical concerning anything except the chance for immediate shore 
leave. 

Under the circumstances it is impossible to elevate the test score 
hierarchy into proof of validity. It is probable that differences in 
actual adjustment as well as differences in motivation play some role 
in producing this picture. At all events it is clear that very different 
norms will be required for each of these varying populations. The 
effect of using a particular critical score for referral purposes in one 
group will not necessarily hold for another group. The score level 
which will accomplish the referral of only 20% of all recruits in a 
training center may be so low with respect to a receiving station 
processing combat veterans that 50% are referred, or so high with 
respect to submarine candidates that only 3% are referred. 

The interesting picture then develops that a man who makes a 
certain score on a test at a recruit training center may, in terms of 
previous research, have an even chance of being discharged as a 
neuropsychiatric liability. Oh the other hand, a man who makes that 
same score at a receiving ship after combat experience may have 
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only 1 chance in 20 of being screened out. Perhaps this means that 
psychiatrists themselves adjust their thinking to ' the class of men 
with whom they deal. At training centers a certain symptom picture; 
may be given considerable weight in bringing about the discharge 
of a man from naval service. The same symptom picture appearing 
in a man Just returned from combat duty may be so commonplace 
and unimportant as to merit no more than passing attention. Or it 
may mean that the psychiatrists screen on some other basis than the 
mere summation of a series of symptoms as is true of the test. It 
is interesting to note, however, that even if a very different predictive 
value must be placed on a particular score in terms of the group 
from which it is derived, the test as a whole continues to have con- 
siderable validity for any of the populations on which it is used. 
All that seems to happen as one moves from a raw recruit popula- 
tion to a seasoned veteran population is that scores for both normals 
and maladjusted shift upward to about the same extent. Differentia- 
tion thereby remains at a fairly constant level. 

Summary and Discussion 

Whenever different inventories have been employed on identical 
populations and then evaluated in terms of the same criterion, it 
has been striking to note how similar have been the prediction re- 
sults. In no instance has it appeared with clarity and certainty that 
a particular instrument, a particular content, or a particular format 
is decidedly superior to any other instrument, content, or format. It 
begins to appear as if psychiatric screening instruments employing 
symptom inquiry as the basic technique had reached a plateau in 
their development. It may be anticipated that refinement of this 
technique will produce small, though perhaps significant, improve- 
ments in prediction. Major advances, however, will probably depend 
on radical innovations in the methods of measurement. 

Item Content in Relation to the Psychiatric Criterion. As a 
reasonably effective and economical instrument for psychiatric refer- 
ral purposes, the symptom-oriented questionnaire has proved its 
value. It is therefore important to observe the particular items which 
seem consistently to offer the highest validities for prediction. A 
good many of the most significant items may be classified somewhat 
generally under the heading of conversion symptoms, or at least as 
having reference to the somatic representatives of anxiety and guilt. 
Almost without fail, the most valid single item in these inventories 
turns out to be one dealing with headaches. Its nearest rival, in- 
terestingly enough, is that type of item which quite straightforwardly 
inquii'es as to whether the subject considers himself nervous to any 
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considerable degree or has been treated or has contemplated treat- 
ment by a doctor for nervousness. Dizzy spells, fainting, tachycardia, 
stomach pains, physical debility, and similar psychosomatic com- 
plaints seem to hold up consistently on item analysis. Items which 
are less complicated by somatic overtones are also found to be dis- 
criminative but not to the same extent nor so unvaryingly as in the 
case of the conversion symptoms. In this class will be found questions 
dealing with dislike for being watched at work, phobic attitudes, 
difficulty in making friends or finding things to do in spare time, 
etcetera. 

The situation is undoubtedly a reflection of the nature of the 
psychiatric screening process. After all, item analysis accomplishes a 
keying of the test to the psychiatric examination. Those items which 
most closely simulate the procedures and emphases of the psychia- 
trist’s interview will generally turn up as the items of highest 
validity. In a sense it would be perfectly justifiable to say that the 
best way to build an inventory of the type sought after here would 
be to study the techniques of the psychiatrists rather than the dis- 
abilities of the subject. So long as the major object is to predict the 
psychiatric criterion, one should emphasize a study of the criterion. 
When the major object becomes the prediction of adjustment and 
maladjustment, then the research will necessarily de-emphasize the 
psychiatric criterion and pursue careful follow-up studies of subjects. 
Validity will then be determined by real outcomes rather than pre- 
diction of outcomes. 

Test Construction Problems. Prediction of the psychiatric cri- 
terion by instruments which assess the frequencies or intensities with 
which certain symptoms appear is not enhanced by extensive multi- 
plication of items or the inclusion of filler questions which serve no 
other purpose than to make the inventory more palatable to the sub- 
ject. If a single general scale is used for measurement, approximately 
40 questions seem to represent a maximum beyond which validity 
is not increased. Even this may prove much longer than is actually 
necessary. 

Considerable attention has been paid to the problem of item 
format in the research projects reported. It has been impossible how- 
ever to reach a decisive conclusion. On an impressionistic basis 
rather than as deduction from irrefutable evidence, the paired- 
choice format seems to offer two important advantages, the first of 
which it shares with the forced-choice type of item. 

In both formats it is possible to have random placement of the 
adjusted and maladjusted clioices so that the subject is forced to 
read the item with some care to determine whether to answer the 
left or right choice. This makes impossible a careless stereotyped 
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answering “down the line,” which is frequently the case with yes-no 
items. 

A second advantage relates to the problem of item difficulty, and 
involves a theoretical question in item analysis which has not been 
treated extensively in the literature. It is of sufficient hypothetical 
importance to deserve some discussion. 

Items are usually selected for these inventories because of their 
validity in predicting the criterion. A more careful selection pro- 
cedure would also take into account the intercorrelation of the 
items. Two items with high validity coefficients may also be very 
highly intercorrelated. Unless this situation is recognized, the inclu- 
sion and scoring of both items may result in giving excessive weight 
to a single factor. On the other hand, an item which is low in 
validity may also be highly correlated with the other items of the 
test. Elimination of such an item because of a poor validity coeffi- 
cient may result in discarding an item with excellent potentialities 
as a suppressor variable. 

Item difficulty is undoubtedly another significant basis on which 
item selection should be predicated. By difficulty is here meant the 
percentage of the total population answering an item in the neurotic 
or maladjusted direction. Easy items would have few people select- 
ing the maladjusted choice; difficult items would have a large per- 
centage of the population answering in that way. 

If an inventory is designed to be effective in connection with the 
referral of approximately 20% to 30% of the total population, then 
the most efficient items would probably be those which split the 
population in approximately the same proportions. Difficulty indices 
of .20 to .30 would be optimal and would probably result in sharpen- 
ing prediction within the desired referral range. 

This consideration brought the yes-no type of item under some 
suspicion. This format frequently implies a kind of central cleavage 
in the continuum represented by the symptom which is the subject 
of inquiry. Consider this example: 

I feel tired and played out most of the time. Yes No_ 

A negative response would imply that the individual was in that 
part of the continuum which is represented by failure to feel tired 
at any time up to half way along the path to feeling tired all the 
time. 

Manipulation of this situation is quite simple with the paired- 
choice format. With this structure, the example item above was 
made to read: 

I get tired a little easier now 

I feel tired and played but it never bothers me in 

out most of the time. my work. 
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By' making the paired statements represent relatively adjacent 'posi- 
tions on the scale or continuum, a great many normal individuals 
with ''minor symptom ■ difficulties could now answer freely witho'ut 
danger of their being pulled into the neurotic response group and 
thus build up a higher percentage of false positives. On the basis 
of actual experience with the above item, it can be reported that it 
proved much more discriminating in its paired-choice form than in 
the yes-no form. Quite obviously similar manipulation of any item 
in paired-choice form can be undertaken to make it more or less 
difficult. 

One of the major weaknesses of the Billet Qualifications Blank in 
its present form is undoubtedly a matter of item difficulty, a fact 
which became evident only after item analysis. Those items with 
the highest validities were items of such low difficulty that only 
a very small percentage of the total population could be affected 
by their inclusion in the scoring key. The net result so far as total 
test scores are concerned was to give the total distribution a very 
heavy loading of cases in the lower score range. In fact, about 78% 
of the cases in the Naval Training Center B Study had N-Scale scores 
of 0, 1, or 2 even though a 39-item key had been employed. This 
type of score spread is too limited and inflexible to produce the type 
of discrimination hoped for. In all likelihood, an alteration in the 
difficulty of the items by changes in structure or content will result 
in improved prediction. 

Other Measurement Techniques. The theoretical weakness im- 
plicit in the use of a series of symptom questions as if they repre- 
sented a single, cohesive scale designed to measure a single factor 
called maladjustment is quite evident. Maladjustment is manifested 
in a great variety of ways, and there are not necessarily high degrees 
of relationship among the surface indications. But it must be recog- 
nized that these inventories were designed as screening instruments 
rather than diagnostic tools. For this reason, without attempting 
to predict for the whole range of maladjustment, they could be 
limited quite successfully to a variety of symptoms which are reason- 
ably common to the most frequent diagnostic classifications found 
in military screening. 

Most cases dealt with in military psychiatry, at least in early 
screening, fall within the general classification of psychoneurosis, 
with anxiety, hysterical, and neurasthenic reactions predominant. 
Other types of neurosis, such as compulsive or obsessive trends, or 
psychotic reactions, or severe character disorders are much less fre- 
quent. It has been quite satisfactory, therefore, to employ an inven- 
tory in single scale form with primary orientation in the direction 
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of the hysterical, neurasthenic, and anxiety reactions, found most 
frequently as clinical problems. 

/ This does not mean that a series of diagnostic scales, each of 
which is specifically directed at some reasonably well defined dis- 
ability, would not improve prediction or serve a better purpose in^ 
the psychiatric evaluation process. The military situation places such 
high premium on brevity and simplicity that no attempt was made 
to experiment with instruments of the type represented by the 
Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory. It was necessary to 
recognize that these tests would be used in high pressure situations, 
frequently by classification officers with little psychological training. 
If the future permits a more leisurely and intensive approach, 
further experimentation with diagnostic scales is certainly indicated. 

It is to be hoped, too, that further research on screening instru- 
ments will encompass additional investigation of projective tech- 
niques. The one attempt here made to escape from the symptom 
approach involved the semi-projective technique employed in the 
Social Judgments Test described earlier. Research results were 
essentially negative in the sense that prediction of the psychiatric 
criterion was very inferior to that possible by use of a symptom 
questionnaire. Both because the technique tried was extremely ex- 
perimental and contained many weaknesses in its own rationale, and 
also because significant validation of this type of instrument could 
only come from use of a different type of criterion, it should not 
be assumed that projective techniques offer no hope for better pre- 
diction. On the contrary, it seems likely that future improvements in 
test prediction are most apt to come from those procedures which 
are least dependent on the conscious evaluations and self-ratings 
of the subject. 

Use of Suppressor Variables. Further investigation of the possi- 
bilities inherent in the use of a suppression key is indicated. What- 
ever items or elements are found highly correlated with the pre- 
dictive test items but imcorrelated with the criterion offer a signifi- 
cant opportunity for improvement in validity. Such items or elements 
imply that something has entered into the test which does not belong 
in terms of predicting the criterion. If the extraneous elements can 
be measured, then they can be subtracted from the test, leaving a 
residual more purely related to the criterion than before. 

Research Methodology. All too frequently, research on the 
validity of tests emphasizes the degree of success and neglects analysis 
of the failures. In this respect the present studies are no exception. 
There is perhaps as much or more to be learned from the study 
of the impredicted case as there is to be gained from the study of 
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eases accurately identified. Who are the false positives, the men 
who score in the maladjusted direction but are found quite adequate 
for military service? What are their characteristics? What positive 
adaptive mechanisms do they possess which permit successful adjust- 
ment despite the presence of many significant symptoms? Who are 
the false negatives, the men who score in the normal direction but 
prove psychologically unstable and unfit for service? What elements 
in the test or in the individual prevent detection by the measure- 
ment device? These inquiries are of the utmost importance if further 
test refinement is to be accomplished. 

Certainly such inquiries may provide valuable data on whether 
it is possible to measure the adaptive adjustive elements in per- 
sonality rather than just the observable weaknesses and deviations. 
Summation of symptoms present may represent but a fragment of 
the total picture. What of the assets? What of those defensive ad- 
justments which permit effective adaptation of the organism to the 
demands of the environment? This affirmative type of measurement 
may be needed to qualify or amend the results of the more negative 
type of assessment. 

Above all, it seems absolutely essential to carry on future research 
with a criterion based on actual success in adjustment rather than 
psychiatric prediction of success. So long as the criterion of psy- 
chiatric diagnosis is used, it will be a misnomer to call these in- 
ventories tests of adjustment or maladjustment. At least one must 
postpone calling them that until research has adequately established 
the validity of the psychiatric prognosis. Major progress will un- 
doubtedly be made when long term studies are undertaken which 
will proceed as follows: First backward, from the observation of 
military successes and failures to the specific etiology or charac- 
teristics which differentiate such groups; then forward, from the 
measurement of such differences to the specific validation of the 
measurements in terms of actual military experience. 
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CHAPTER X 


PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN TRAINING AT 
PRIMARY OFFICER TRAINING SCHOOLS 

General Description of the Studies 

As described in Chapter IV, the schools employed in the Navy’s 
wartime primary officer-training program were chiefly indoctrina- 
tion schools and reserve midshipmen’s schools. The purpose of the 
present chapter is to present evidence on the effectiveness of psy- 
chological tests in selecting entrants into these two types of school. 
In addition, the effectiveness of tests in selecting students for the 
V-12 colleges will be considered. The V-12 colleges, toward the end of 
the war, were the principal feeder of the reserve midshipmen’s schools. 
The predictive validity of four aptitude tests and one achievement 
test is studied in the present chapter.^ 

1. Officer Qualification Test, Form 2. This is a brief (one 
hour) aptitude test devised primarily for the selection of entrants 
into indoctrination schools. This test was ordinarily administered 
to civilian applicants for commissions at the offices of naval officer 
procurement; the brevity of the test was well adapted to the ad- 
ministrative requirements at the procurement offices. 

2. Army-Navy College Qualifying Test (Test C-1). This apti- 
tude test is longer than the Officer Qualification Test (two hours), 
and was devised for the selection of civilians applying for entrance 
into the V-12 college training program. 

3. NROTC Selective Examination, Form C. This is a very brief 
aptitude test (requiring only 28 minutes of working time), which 
was in use, prior to the war, for the selection of candidates to the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps. In the present chapter, a 
study is reported of the validity of this test for selecting entrants 
into reserve midshipmen's school. 

4. Officer Classification Test, Form X-1. This two-hour apti- 
tude test was devised primarily for men graduating from indoctrina- 
tion or midshipmen’s schools. The four scores obtained from the 
test— Verbal, Mechanical, Mathematical, and Spatial— facilitated the 
placement of graduates into particular billets or specialized, ad- 
vanced schools. Although this test was not devised as a selection 
measure for entrants into any primary officer-training school, it ap- 

1 This chapter is based upon research reports of NDRC Project N-106 and the College 
Entrance Examination Board, and upon unpublished studies of the Test and Research 
Section, Bureau of Naval Personnel (see Appendices C-1 and C-2). 
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peared desirable, when the opportunity offered, to investigate the 
predictive value of this test in selecting entrants into reserve mid- 
shipmen’s school. 

5. Test N-4. This is a comprehensive test designed to measure 
achievement in the first semester of V-12 college training. Since most 
of the men succeeding in the V-12 college training program were 
assigned to reserve midshipmen’s school, it seemed desirable to 
determine to what extent first-semester achievement in V-12 predicts 
later achievement in reserve midshipmen’s school. 

The tests mentioned above are described in greater detail in 
Chapter VII and in subsequent portions of the present chapter. 

Although the predictive measures considered in the present chap- 
ter are limited almost wholly to tests, it is realized that other devices 
are also included in any practical selection procedure: physical 
examinations and interviews generally played an important part in 
naval personnel selection. In addition, performance during the first 
few weeks of a school program provides a measure which is fre- 
quently useful for predicting subsequent school success; but early 
school performance should be regarded only as a last resource, since 
much time, transportation, and expense can be saved if valid predic- 
tion is made before training has begun. 

The Criteria. Broadly speaking, the success of a selection device 
can be measured by the success of the selectees. Success, in the 
studies of the present chapter, refers to training-school success, as 
indicated by (1) graduation or failure in the training program (a 
comparatively crude or coarse measure) and (2) by grades in the 
training-school subjects. It is recognized that the measures of training- 
school success need supplementation by measures of actual perform- 
ance in the practical duties for which the school courses provide 
background or training. The relation between success in school and 
success on the job is not, in general, sufficiently close to permit a 
measure of the one to substitute for a measure of the other. Never- 
theless, the criterion of success in school has definite practical valid- 
ity, since a person who fails a training program will not, ordinarily, 
be permitted to enter the duties for which the program is the official 
prerequisite. 

Samples. The samples studied in the present chapter include 763 
officers in an indoctrination school; 427 waves officer-candidates in 
a women’s reserve midshipmen's school; 1,342 deck-officer-candidates 
in a reserve midshipmen’s school; and 772 students in seven V-12 
schools. An obvious limitation, with reference to generalization of 
conclusions, is the comparatively small number of schools studied- 
only one of the thirteen naval indoctrination schools operating 
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during tile war, only one of the seven men’s resei've midshipmen’s 
schools, and only seven of the 131 V-12 schools. Limitations of time 
and size of staff prevented extending the scope of the studies as 
broadly as might be desired. On the other hand, the number of 
cases in each study appears large enough to justify some confidence 
in the results. 

The samples used in the studies of the present chapter always 
involve some selection or restriction, if only because the samples 
never include applicants who were refused admission to the training 
schools. Another source of restriction arises when the criterion is 
school grades (rather than merely graduation vs. failure); because in 
tills case the samples do not include individuals who failed or who 
(for whatever reason) were dropped from the school. The exclusion 
of failures and drop-outs is accountable on two grounds: first, quan- 
titative school-grades are generally lacking for failures or drop-outs; 
and second, the various other data needed for a research study are, 
in general, much more readily available for regular cases than for 
failures or drop-outs. The restriction of the samples to entrants or 
course-survivors causes a decrease in the magnitude of the validity 
correlations. In most instances, however, it has been possible to 
estimate a statistical correction for this effect. 

Statistical Procedures. The degree of correspondence between the 
predictive measures and success in training-courses was measured 
by either the biserial or the product-moment correlation coefficient, 
usually the latter. 

The fact that the samples used in the studies of the present chap- 
ter are restricted to entrants or course survivors is unfortunate from 
the point of view of evaluating a predictive measure. It is desirable 
to know the correlation between the predictor and the criterion 
in the total group of applicants , since the function of tests, in the 
selection process, is more largely to determine which of the appli- 
cants should be accepted or rejected than to predict the precise 
degree of success of those who are accepted. The correction of the 
validity correlations for the limited range of ability in the restricted 
samples was accomplished by the use of Pearson’s formula, as pre- 
sented by Kelley.^ 

Limitations of the Studies, In addition to limitations already men- 
tioned, it may be pointed out that wartime research necessarily tends 
to place greater emphasis on practical results than on well-rounded 
comprehensiveness and theoretical depth. A consequent limitation 
of the studies reported in this chapter is the virtual absence of in- 
quiry into why a particular test succeeds as far as it does but no 
farther. Similarly, all too little investigation has been made of the 

2 Kelley, T, L. Statistical Method, pp. 225-2^5. Macmillan, New York, 1924. 
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proper emphasis of tests in the total selection process. In the selec- 
tion of V-I2 students, one might ask what is the relative weight that 
should be given to information from the student’s high-school 
record, from psychological tests, from interviews, and from physical 
examinations. The studies available at the present time generally 
leave such comprehensive questions unanswered. An investigation 
aiming to answer some of these questions regarding the V-12 pro- 
gram is now in progress. 

In tlie following sections consideration will be given first to the 
prediction of success in indoctrination school, then to the prediction 
of success in reserve midshipmen’s school, and finally to the predic- 
tion of success in the V-12 college training program. This sequence 
corresponds, for the most part, to the chronological sequence in 
which the separate studies were made, and to the order of peak utili- 
zation of the different types of school by the Navy. 

Predicting Success in an Indoctrination School 
by the Officer Qualification T est 

The test employed in selecting men for indoctrination school was 
the Officer Qualification Test. This test is described in Chapter VII. 
Correlation coefficients were calculated between test scores and 
grades in each of the indoctrination school courses. Seamanship, 
Ordnance, and Navigation, and also with a rating known as the 
Officer-Aptitude Rating. The aptitude rating, based on instructors’ 
judgments, is designed to provide an evaluation of the individual’s 
“officer-like qualities,’’ or the personal qualities deemed desirable 
in a naval officer. The Officer-Aptitude Rating and the grades in each 
subject were expressed on a scale from 0 to 4.0, with the passing 
mark set at 2.5. Finally, correlation coefficients were also calculated 
between test scores and the student’s final average grade. The final 
average grade is an unweighted average of the aptitude rating and 
the grades in Seamanship, Ordnance, and Navigation. 

The Seamanship course included a great variety of subjects, such 
as ship organization, naval terminology, ship construction, ground 
tackle, mooring, communication and orders, inland rules, keeping 
ship’s log, and blinker and flag signals. The Ordnance course in- 
cluded the structure and function of various guns, the fire control 
problem, and some practice in handling guns. The Navigation 
course, which included some trigonometry, was intended not to 
make finished navigators, but simply to insure that as junior officers 
the men would know something of what was being done during a 
watch on the bridge. 

As mentioned in Chapter VII, the validation results obtained 
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for the Officer Qualification' Test may be regarded in the nature 
of pre-validation, rather than strictly formal validation. The qualify- 
ing circumstances include the following: (1) The time-limit • was 
more liberal than that finally adopted. (This is not considered a 
serious factor, because even with the shortened time-limit, scores on 
the Officer Qualification Test by no means depend primarily on 
speed.) (2) The test was administered to the students after they had 
entered indoctrination school. (This was not considered very im- 
portant, because the rank-order of a group of men on an aptitude 
test is not, in general, seriously affected by a uniform educational 
experience.) (3) The Forms 2 and 3 administered were actually ex- 
perimental forms containing, in all, 274 items, instead of the 200 
eventually retained in the final Forms 2 and 3. The Form 2 and 
Form 3 scores used in this study represent a re-scoring of the extra- 
length experimental forms, restricted to the 100 items finally retained 
in each form. (The interpolation of extra items in the experimental 
forms is not considered a serious matter, since a special study showed 
that the item-characteristics [difficulty and item-total con'elation] of 
the retained items in the final forms were practically identical with 
the characteristics of the same items in the experimental forms.) 

Results. Below are listed the correlations between total scores in 
Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the Officer Qualification Test and final average 
grades: 

Form 1: Correlation with final average grade .51 (n = 360) 

Form 2: Correlation with final average grade .48 (n =: 403) 

Form 3: Correlation with final average grade .50 (n = 403) 

The standard deviations of Officer Qualification Test raw scores in 
the indoctrination school samples are only about .9 as great as in the 
group of applicants at the offices of naval officer procurement. Statis- 
tical correction for this restriction in ability-range ® would raise the 
coefficients listed about ,04 each. The figures above suggest two 
conclusions: 

1. The Officer Qualification Test is reasonably successful in predicting 
final average gi'ade in indoctrination school. 

2. Forms I, 2, and 3 of the Officer Qualification Test are substantially 
equivalent with respect to validity in predicting final average grade in 
indoctrination school. 

Some interest attaches to the correlation between the Officer 
Qualification Test and the individual components of the final aver- 
age grade. Table 1-x presents the facts for Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the 
test; the median correlation for the three forms is also given, in the 
bottom line of the table. 

« Kelley, T* L., ap. ciL t . 
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It will be observed from Table 1-x that Navigation is the subject 
for which grades are predicted best (median r = .50); Seamanship 
is next; Ordnance, third; and Officer- Aptitude Rating, last. It is not 
surprising that the Officer-Aptitude Rating is only very poorly pre- 
dicted by the Officer Qualification Test, since this rating is based 


Table 1-x. Correlations between Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the Officer Quali- 
fication Test and components of the final average grade 
(Indoctrination School) 


Officer 

Qualification Test 


Correlation with 


Grade in 
Seamanship 

Grade in 
Ordnance 

Grade in 
Navigation 

Officer-Aptitude 

Rating 

Form 1 

.41 

.42 

.42 

.21 

Form 2 

.45 

.34 

.51 

.07 

Forms 

.47 

.37 

.50 

.09 

Median r 

.45 

.37 

.50 

.09 


mainly on personal qualities— which the Officer Qualification Test 
does not attempt to measure. An additional factor tending toward 
a low correlation coefficient for the Officer-Aptitude Rating is the low 
standard deviation of the aptitude-rating distributions (see Table 
2-x). Before attempting to interpret further the data of Table 1-x, 
it will be well to take note of the comparative standard deviations 


Table 2-x. Means and standard deviations of course-grades and of Officer- 
Aptitude Ratings (Indoctrination School) 



Glass 6 

M 

Class7 

M ^ a 

Seamanship 

3.3 

.27 

3.4 

.30 

Ordnance 

3.4 

.21 

3.4 

.23 

Navigation 

3.2 

.32 

3.1 

.31 

Final Average Grade 

8.3 

.18 

3.3 

.20 

Officer-Aptitude Rating 

3.2 

.16 

3.2 

.18 


for grades in Seamanship, Ordnance, and Navigation. These stand- 
ard deviations are given (along with the means) in Table 2-x. The 
standard deviations of grades in Ordnance are appreciably lower 
than for Seamanship or for Navigation. It is difficult to know 
whether this is due to a restricted range of ability of students in 
Ordnance, or to inadequate, non-differential grading. In either 
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event, however, the low standard deviations for Ordnance grades 
would tend to result in a lower correlation between these grades and 
the Officer Qualification Test. 

The reliability coefficients of grades should also be considered 
in interpreting the validity coefficients of Table 1-x. For Seamanship 
and Ordnance courses, seven or eight weekly grades were obtainable 
for each man; but for Navigation, only the final average grade was 
available. Accordingly, the reliability coefficient for Navigation 
grades could not be calculated. For Seamanship and Ordnance, it 
was possible to calculate the split-half reliabilities (corrected by the 
Spearman-Brown formula); these reliability coefficients are as fol- 


lows: 

Reliability of Seamanship grades in Class 6 .86 

Reliability of Seamanship grades in Class 7 .92 

Reliability of Ordnance grades in Class 6 .80 

Reliability of Ordnance grades in Class 7 .75 


The lower reliability coefficient for grades in Ordnance partially 
explains the lower validity of the Officer Qualification Test in pre- 
dicting grades in Ordnance as compared with Seamanship. 

We turn now to the detailed correlations between each subtest of 
the Officer Qualification Test and indoctrination school grades. In 
order, however, to avoid an excessively large and detailed table of 
data, only the median correlation coefficients for the three forms of 
the Officer Qualification Test are presented, rather than the coeffi- 


Table 3-x. Median correlations between subtests of the Officer Quali- 
fication Test and school grades (Indoctrination School) 


Subtest 


Correlation with 


Grade in 
Seamanship 

Grade in 
Ordnance 

Grade in 
Navigation 

Final 

Average 

Opposites 

.37 

.27 

.34 

.36 

Mechanical Comprehension 

.28 

.29 

.36 

.35 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

.36 

.29 

.52 

.46 


dents for each form separately (see Table S-x). The use of the 
median coefficient is justified because the differences in the correla- 
tion coefficients for Forms 1, 2, and 3 are quite small and not sig- 
nificant. 

The outstanding facts of Table 3-x are (1) the high correlation 
coefficient (.52) between Arithmetical Reasoning and grades in Navi- 
gation, slightly higher than for the total Officer Qualification Test 
(see Table 1-x); (2) the low correlations of all subtests with grades 
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in Ordnance; and (3) the overall superiority of the Arithmetical 
Reasoning test (correlation with final average grade = .46, as com- 
pared with .35 and .36 for Opposites and Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion). 

Improvement of Prediction. Although the Officer Qualification 
Test is, by the evidence, reasonably successful in predicting grades in 
indoctrination school, still higher correlation coefficients are desir- 
able. It is conceivable that higher coefficients could be obtained 
through such means as better and more uniform instruction; or 
through more highly valid grading of students’ work; or through a 
more uniformly high level of motivation among students. Such ave- 
nues of improvement, however, are beyond the scope of the present 
study. It remains to inquire, then, whether higher correlations be- 
tween the Officer Qualification Test and grades may be obtained by 


Table 4-x. Simple vs. multiple correlation between parts of Officer 
Qualification Test and school grades (Indoctrination School) 


Officer 
Qualifica- 
tion Test 

Class 

Grade in 
Seamanship 

Grade in 
Ordnance 

Grade in 
Navigation 

Final 

Average Grade 

r 

Multi- 

ples 

r 

Multi- 
ple i? 

f 

Multi- 
ple i? 

r 

Multi- 
ple i? 

Form 1 

6 

.41 

.44 

.42 

.43 

.42 

.54 

.51 

.57 

Form 2 

7 

.45 

.46 

.34 

.35 

.51 

.57 

.48 

.51 

Form 3 

7 

.47 

.47 

.37 

.39 

.50 

.57 

.50 

.55 


improvement of the test itself, or by improved use of scores from the 
separate parts of the test. 

The question at once arises whether improved correlations can be 
obtained by differential weighting oi the subtests. The maximum 
improvement which could be expected from altering the weights of 
the three parts can be ascertained by computing the multiple corre- 
lation of the three part-scores with the criteria, and comparing these 
multiple correlations with the simple, or original, correlations. 
Table 4-x presents such comparisons. 

Table 4-x may be interpreted several ways. If the ideal multiple- 
regression weights were determined and applied, it appears that 
grades in Seamanship and Ordnance would not be predicted ap- 
preciably better; but grades in Navigation would be predicted more 
accurately (the correlation coefficient rising from a median r of .50 
to a median R of .57); and the final average grade would also be 
predicted more accurately (the correlation coefficient rising from a 
median r of .50 to a median R of .55) It may be questioned whether 
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such gains are worth the extra trouble in applying the special 
weights (or approximations) required by the multiple regression 
equation. The weights are not, of course, identical for predicting 
grades in Navigation as for predicting final average grade. Since the 
Arithmetical Reasoning subtest is the most valid of the three parts 
of the test (Table 3-x), it might be better from a practical point of view 
merely to increase the number of items in this test (thus increasing its 
relative weight) . If this were done, it would be necessary to shorten one 
or both of the remaining subtests in order to remain within the one- 
hour limit fixed for the Officer Qualification Test. 

The Mechanical Comprehension subtest is only moderately valid 
for predicting indoctrination grades (Table 3-x); but the lack of a 
high reliability coefficient for this subtest suggests that increasing 
the number of items in Mechanical Comprehension might improve 
its validity perceptibly. Taking the reliability coefficient of the later 
forms of the Mechanical Comprehension sub test as .75, it is esti- 
mated ^ that doubling the length of the Mechanical Comprehension 
test would raise its correlation with grades in Seamanship from .28 
to .30, with grades in Ordnance from .29 to .31, with grades in Navi- 
gation from .36 to .38, and with final average grade from .35 to .37. 
Evidently, merely increasing the length of the Mechanical Compre- 
hension test will not appreciably improve its validity. 

Probably the validity of predicting both indoctrination school 
grades and Officer-Aptitude Ratings could best be improved by the 
addition of a test or questionnaire having a low correlation (about 
.05) with the Officer Qualification Test and a definitely positive 
correlation (about .25) with the criterion. The addition of such a 
test would raise the correlation between the Officer Qualification 
Test and final average grade from about .50 to .55.® A personality 
test or questionnaire relating to personal and biographical back- 
ground might best be able to fulfill the statistical requirements for 
the hypothetical validity-rise from .50 to .55. If weighted scores on 
the three subtests of the Officer Qualification Test are employed, the 
median correlation between Officer Qualification Test and final 
average grade is itself .55 (Table 4-x); addition of a successful per- 
sonality or background measure such as described above, would raise 
this validity-correlation to .59. 

The application of multiple-regression weights (or approxima- 
tions) is somewhat troublesome; and the possibilities described in 
the previous paragraph would definitely require the use of such 

* Guilford, J. P. Psychometric Methods, p. 422, formula 202. McGraw-Hill, New 
York, 1936. 

5 Dunlap, J- W., and Kurtz, A. K. Handbook of Statistical Nomographs, Tables, and 
Formulas, p. 31, formula 321. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1932. 
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weights. Nevertlieless, the possibility of a rise in validity from .50 
to .59 is sufficiently attractive to justify serious attention to whatever 
clerical or machine-scoring procedures seem to stand in the way of 
such a rise. 

Predicting Success in a Reserve Midshipmen’s School 
(Women’s Reserve) by the Officer Qualification Test 

Predictive Measures and Criteria. Forms 2 and 3 ® of the Officer 
Qualification Test were administered to three companies of waves 
officer-candidates at a reserve midshipmen’s school (women’s reserve). 
The present section will consider evidence on the validity of the 
Officer Qualification Test, as determined by correlations between 
the test and course-grades. 

The courses taken by the waves officer-candidates included Basic 
Indoctrination and either Communications or Advanced Indoctrina- 
tion. Each of these courses embodied four subjects, as shown in the 
following outline: 

Basic Indoctrination (symbolized by “I”): 

I-l (a) Organization 

(b) Naval Law 

(c) Naval Correspondence 
1-2 Personnel 

1-3 History and Strategy 
1-4 Ships and Aircraft 

Communications (symbolized by “C”): 

C-1 Naval Communications (General) 

C-2 Fundamentals of Radio 
C-3 Codes and Ciphers 
C-4 Touch Typewriting 

Advanced Indoctrination (symbolized by “A”)- 
A-1 (a) Organization 
(b) Communications 
A-2 Personnel 

A-3 (a) History and Strategy 

(b) Correspondence and Filing 
A-4 Ships and Aircraft 

Of the three companies included in the present study. Companies 
1 and 2 took Basic Indoctrination and Communications. Company 

« These were experimental forms of the OiBcer Qualification Test, described in 
Chapter VII. 
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6 took Basic and Advanced Indoctrination. The numbers of officer- 
candidates tested in each of these three companies were, respectively, 
152, 160, and 115. 

Results. Table 5-x gives the correlations between Forms 2 and 
3 of the Officer Qualification Test and students’ final average grades. 
The median of the correlations is under .40, which is notably lower 
than the median of .50 observed in the sample of indoctrination 
school students. 

For Company 1, the final average grade was determined by the 
I _i_ 2C 

formula, — 2!I — . (where “I” is final grade in Basic Indoctrination, 

and “C” is final grade in Communications); for Company 2, the 

j -_L, 3(21 

final average grade was determined by the formula, — ; for 

'x 


Table 5-x. Correlations between Forms 2 and 3 of Officer Qualification 
Test and final average grade (Women's Reserve Midshipmen's School) 



Correlation with Final Average Grade 

Officer 



Qualifica- 

Companies 1 and 2 ^ 

Company 6 ^ 

tion Test 

(N = 312) 

(N = 115) 

Form 2 

.35 

.39 

Form 3 

.37 

.47 


1 These two companies took Basic Indoctrination and Communications; each correla- 
tion coefficient listed is the arithmetical average of the r’s for the two companies. The 
means for the two companies in final average gi'ade were 3.21 and 3.23, respectively; the 
standard deviations were .20 and .21, respectively. The mean and a of raw scores on 
the Officer Qualification Test (for Companies 1, 2, and 6 combined) were 55.5 and 10.9, 
respectively. 

2 Company 6 took Basic and Advanced Indoctrination. The mean of final average 
grades for Company 6 was 3.26, the o was .22. 

Company 6, the final average grade was determined simply by 
averaging final grades in Basic and Advanced Indoctrination. All 
grades were expressed on a scale from 0 to 4.0, with the passing mark 
set at 2.5.' 

It is of interest to note the correlations between the Officer Qualh 
fication Test and the individual components of the final average 
grade. Table 6-x presents these figures, for Forms 2 and 3 of the 
Officer Qualification Test; the average correlation coefficient for 
these two forms is also given. 

Table 6-x shows that Communications is the subject with which 
the Officer Qualification Test has the lowest correlation (average r 
= .29). The reason for this low correlation coefficient does not lie 
in an exceptionally low standard deviation of grades in Communica- 
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tions (see Table 7-x). The low correlation is in general accord with 
other findings of low relationship between scores on general apti- 
tude tests such as the Officer Qualification Test, and grades for the 
learning of such subjects as radio code and typing. 


Table 6-x. Correlations between Forms 2 and 3 of Officer Qualification 
Test and components of final average grade 
(Women’s Reserve Midshipmen’s School) 




Correlation with Grades in 


Officer 

Qualifica- 
tion Test 

Basic 

Indoctrination 
(N=: 427)1 

Communications 

(N=:S12)2 

Advanced 
Indoctrination 
(N=: 115)8 

Form 2 

.40 

.28 

.34 

Form 3 

.43 

.30 

.41 

Average r 

.42 

.29 

.38 


1 Average o£ correlation coefficients for Companies 1 , 2, and 6. The use of an average 
r is justifiable, since the r’s for the different companies do not differ significantly from 
each other. 

2 Average of correlation coefficients for Companies 1 and 2. 

2 Based on Company 6 only. 

Since the reliability coefficients of grades in the different courses 
are pertinent to interpretation of the correlations in Table 6-x, an 
attempt has been made to estimate these reliabilities. Because weekly 
grades were not available, the technique of correlating the sum of 

Table 7-x. Means and standard deviations of grades in Basic Indoctrina- 
tion, Communications, and Advanced Indoctrination 
(Women’s Reserve Midshipmen’s School) 


Course 

M ^ \ 

0 

Basic Indoctrination ^ 

3.3 . 

.25 

Communications ^ 

3.2 

.21 

Advanced Indoctrination ^ 

3.3 

.21 


1 Average of values for Companies 1, 2, and 6. 

2 Average of values for Companies 1 and 2. 

2 Values for Company 6 only. 

odd-week grades with the sum of even-week grades could not be 
applied. Fortunately, grades for each of the four subjects within a 
course were obtainable; accordingly, the sum of grades in two sub- 
jects within a course was correlated with the sum of grades in the 
other two subjects, and the Spearman-Brown formula was then ap- 
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plied. For Basic Indoctrination, the sum of grades in 1-1 and 1-3 
was correlated with tiie sum of grades in 1-2 and 1-4. For Communi- 
cations, the sum of grades in' C-1 and C-3 was correlated with the 
sum of gi'ades in C-2 and C-4. For Advanced Indoctrination, the 
sum of grades in A-1 and A-3 was correlated with the sum of grades 
in A-2 and A-4. The resulting reliability coefficients'^ are as follows: 


Reliability of Basic Indoctrination grades in Co. 1 .82 

Reliability of Basic Indoctrination grades in Co. 2 .87 

Reliability of Basic Indoctrination grades in Co. 6 .87 

Reliability of Communications grades in Go. 1 .63 

Reliability of Communications grades in Co. 2 .69 

Reliability of Advanced Indoctrination grades in Co. 6 .70 


The differences among the reliability coefficients are not sufficient to 
account for the differences among the validity coefficients of Table 
6-x, especially since the lowest reliability coefficients (for Communi- 
cations) probably represent a serious underestimate of the true 
reliability. 


Table 8-x. Average correlations between subtests of Officer Qualification 
Test and course grades (Women’s Reserve Midshipmen’s School) 


Subtest 


Correlation with Grades in 

Basic 
Indoc. 
(N = 427) 

Communi- Adv. 

cations Indoc. 

1 (N = 312)2 (N=: 115)3 

Final 
Average 
(N = 427)1 

Opposites 

.34 

.18 .32 

.29 

Mechanical Comprehension 

.25 

.21 .10 

.20 

Arithmetical Reasoning 

.34 

.28 .36 

.34 


1 Average of correlation coefficients for Forms 2 and 3, in Companies 1, 2, and 6. The 
use of average r is justifiable, since neither the r*s for the different forms nor the 
different companies exhibit significant differences. 

2 Average of correlation coefficients for Forms 2 and 3, in Companies 1 and 2. 

2 Average of correlation coefficients for Forms 2 and 3, in Company 6. 

We turn next to the detailed correlations between each subtest of 
the Officer Qualification Test and course grades. In order, however, 
to avoid an excessively large and detailed table of data, only the 
average correlations for the two test forms, and for the various com- 
panies, will be presented (Table 8-x). 

y It is obvious that the basic assumptions for the use of a split-half correlation and 
for application of the Spearman-Brown formula are only very roughly fulfilled here. 
In particular, the subjects matched in the odd and even halves of Communications, 
Naval Communications (General), and Codes-Ciphers in the odd half against Funda- 
mentals of Radio and Touch Typewriting in the even half, fail to fulfill the require- 
ments of similarity and comparability. This results in a spuriously low reliability 
coefficient. 
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■ The two outstanding- facts in Table S-x are (1) the comparatively 
low coiTclation coefficients yielded by the Mechanical Comprehen- 
sion subtest and (2) the comparatively low correlation coefficients 
for grades in Communications (see also Table 6-x). 

Improvement of Prediction. Since the validity coefficients of the 
Officer Qualification Test for waves officer candidates are not suffi- 
ciently high to be considered satisfactory, some possible means of 
improvement may be mentioned. (1) A small but possibly worth- 
while improvement in validity (roughly .05) could be gained by 

Table 9-x. Simple vs. multiple correlation between Officer Qualification 
Test and course grades (Women's Reserve Midshipmen's School) 


Correlation with 

Basic Advanced Final 

Indoctrination Communications Indoctrination Average 

Grades Grades Grades Grades 

Officer ' — ^ 


Qualifica- 
tion Test 

Com- 

pany 

r 

Multi- 

pleH 

r 

Multi- 
ple i? 

r 

Multi- 
ple i? 

r 

Multi- 
ple J? 

Form 2 

1 

.40 

.40 

.24 

.34 



.33 

.38 

Form 2 

2 

.41 

.42 

.31 

.34 



.37 

.38 

Form 2 

6 

.39 

.49 



.34 

.39 

.39 

.46 

Forms 

1 

.42 

.43 

.24 

.36 



.34 

.40 

Form 3 

2 

.41 

.45 

.36 

.38 



.40 

.42 

Form 3 

6 

.47 

.55 



.41 

.46 

.47 

.53 

Average Cor- 









relation 

.42 

.46 

.29 

.36 

.38 

.42 

.38 

.43 


applying multiple-regression weights to the individual subtests of 
the Ofl&cer Qualification Test (Table 9-x). (2) Another source of 
improvement might be the substitution of a clerical ability test in 
place of the Mechanical Comprehension subtest. (Eliminating the 
Mechanical Comprehension subtest would not reduce the validity 
of the Officer Qualification Test in the sample of waves.*) Finally 
(3) the addition of a test relating to personality or biographical back- 
ground or both might also be advantageous. 

8 The following figures support this statement; the multiple correlation between final 
average grade on the one hand, and Opposites, Arithmetical Reasoning, and Mechanical 
Comprehension on the other, is AS; the multiple correlation, omitting Mechanical 
Comprehension, is practically the same, .42. Similar multiple correlation coefficients for 
the separate courses taken by the WAVES students are as follows: for Basic Indoctrina- 
tion, .46 compared with .45; for Communications, .36 compared with ,32; and for 
Advanced Indoctrination the correlation was .42 for both cases. 
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Predicting Success in a Naval Reserve Midshipmen's School (Deck) 

The study to be reported below is based on 1,342 deck-officer- 
candidates a class at a naval reserve midshipmen's, school. This 
class convened on July 5, 1944. All but a few of the candidates had 
qualified for reserve midshipmen's school through training in the 
Navy's V-1 2 college program. 

Predictive Measures. The purpose of the study is to determine 
the validity of various measures available for selecting entrants to 
reserve midshipmen's school. The predictive measures employed are 
as follows: 

1. Officer Qualification Test, Form 2. 

2. Officer Classification Test, Form X-1. 

3. NROTG Selective Examination, Form C. 

4. Test N-4. 

5. Average grade during Indoctrination (a three-week period preceding 
the two regular terms of reserve midshipmen’s school). 

Of the five measures listed above, the first two have already been 
described (Chapter VII). The NROTC (Naval Reserve Officer 
Training Corps) Selective Examination, Form C, is composed of 
four tests. The first test, Multiplication, consists of one hundred 
simple multiplication problems (two-place numbers multiplied by 
one-place numbers); four minutes are allowed for this test. The 
second test is Block Counting; again, four minutes are allowed. The 
third test is the familiar vocabulary test (a key word is given, and 
the examinee selects from five alternatives the one which means the 
same as the key); time allowance, five minutes. The fourth and last 
test is Arithmetical Reasoning; time, fifteen minutes. Test N-4 is 
a comprehensive, five-hour general achievement test administered to 
V-1 2 students at the beginning of their second semester. The indoc- 
trination grade is the average of grades for the three-week indoctri- 
nation period in Navigation, Ordnance and Gunnery, Seamanship, 
and Damage Control. Grades are expressed on the usual Navy 0-4.0 
scale. Each subject was weighted 2, except Damage Control, which 
was weighted 1. 

Criteria. As criteria by which to test the validity of the predictive 
measures described above, use was made, first, of the final academic 
average; and second, of graduation vs. failure. 

The final academic average in reserve midshipmen’s school is 
based on academic grades during the three periods into which the 
complete course is divided: the indoctrination period (three weeks), 
the first term of reserve midshipmen's school (six weeks), and the 
second term of reserve midshipmen’s school (six weeks). The average 
of grades during the indoctrination period is combined with grades 
during the first week of the regular term to form the first “weekly 
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grade.” At the end of each of the six-week terms, a term-grade is 
determined in each subject, by giving the average of weekly grades 
a weight of 2, and the final examination of the term a weight of 1 . 
The final grade in each subject is obtained by averaging the two 
term-grades. The final academic average is obtained by averaging 
the subject-grades for the two six-week terms, giving each subject a 
weight as follows: Navigation, 2; Ordnance and Gunnery, 2; Sea- 
manship and Communications, 2; Damage Control, 1; and Recog- 
nition Training, 1. 

The graduation vs. failure criterion distinguishes merely between 
those who passed, and those who failed for academic reasons. Of the 
total academic failures, about 80 per cent are dropped at the end of 
the first three-week (indoctrination) period. At this time the men 
are advanced from apprentice seamen to the status of midshipmen. 
In general, if a candidate had received a failing mark in more than 
one of the indoctrination-period subjects, he was retained only if his 
aptitude test scores indicated a reasonably high level of ability and 
if there appeared to be extenuating circumstances, such as extensive 
hospitalization, to explain his unsatisfactory work. Ratings of officer- 
aptitude were also taken into account. College transcripts, contain- 
ing V-12 records, were consulted in special cases, but they were not 
used regularly because standards among institutions were found to 
vary, and the records lacked uniformity. No use was made of C-test 
or N-test scores in deciding whether to retain a student. 

The Officer-Aptitude Ratings mentioned above are ratings prima- 
rily of the various personal qualities (as distinguished from intellectual 
abilities) deemed important for naval officers. The Officer-Aptitude 
Rating has not been included as a criterion in the present study for 
several reasons: (1) the available internal evidence is not reassuring 
as to the validity of the ratings: 80 per cent of the ratings fall within 
3.2 and 3.4, inclusive, and the standard deviation of the distribution 
is quite small (.13); (2) the predictive measures in the present study 
are designed primarily as measures of ability, not personality; and 
(3) the correlation between grades and the school’s over-all evaluation 
of the candidate (the final multiple grade) is .97, so that very little is 
lost by excluding the Officer-Aptitude Ratings. 

The comparative weight of course grades, aptitude test scores, and 
Officer- Aptitude Ratings in deciding whether a candidate was to be 
passed or considered an academic failure has not been studied. No 
doubt course grades played a major role; but aptitude test scores and 
Officer- Aptitude Ratings were also taken into account, especially for 
doubtful cases. Because of the school authorities’ familiarity with 
and confidence in the NROTC Selective Examination, this test was 
given greater weight than other aptitude measures in determining 
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'svhether a candidate was to be retained in the reserve midshipmen’s 
school or separated. To the extent that aptitude test scores were used 
to determine retention or separation, the correlation between pass- 
fail and aptitude test scores may be considered spuriously high. 
From the point of view of validating the aptitude tests, it would 
have been better had the test scores not been consulted when the 
decision was being made to pass or fail a candidate. 

Results. The principal findings of the study of reserve midship- 
men are given in Table 10-x. This table shows the correlations be- 

Table 10-x. Correlations between selection measures and final academic 
average (Reserve Midshipmen’s School [Deck]) 


Correlation 
with Final 

Selection-Measure Academic Average i 


NROTC Selective Examination, Form C .46 

Officer Qualification Test, Form 2 .45 

Officer Classification Test: Verbal + Math. .52 

Officer Classification Test: Verbal ,35 

Officer Classification Test: Mechanical .27 

Officer Classification Test: Mathematical .49 

Officer Classification Test: Spatial .29 

Test N-4 (V-12 Comprehensive Objective Test) .54 

Average Grade for Indoctrination Period .80 


lAll correlation coefficients are based on 1,109 cases, except the coefficient for Test 
N-4, which is based on 639 cases. The reasons for this exception are, first, that the N-test 
record was not always available at the reserve midshipmen’s school; and second, that 
those entering the reserve midshipmen’s school directly from the Fleet had never taken 
Test N-4. , 

tween the various selection measures and the criterion of final aca- 
demic average. The correlation coefficients in this table are based 
on the 1,109 cases graduating in a single class of the reserve midship- 
men’s school. 

Table 10-x may repay some scrutiny. The highest correlation 
coefficient is between final academic average and average grade for 
the initial three-week indoctrination period. This correlation is .80, 
a very serviceable degree of relationship.® It would be highly desir- 

9 Two technical considerations affect the correlation of .80. First, it will be recalled 
that indoctrination grades provided a principal basis for eliminating academic failures 
from the midshipmen's school. This implies that the remaining sample was less variable 
in indoctrination grade than it was before, and such a reduction in variability tends to 
reduce the correlation between indoctrination grades and final academic averages. On 
the other hand, it will be recalled that the average of grades during the indoctrination 
period was the principal component of the first “weekly grade” of the regular term. 
This means that the indoctrination grade entered into the final academic average, so 
that the correlation of .80 represents a small amount of self-correlation. (The nominal 
weight of indoctrination grades in the final academic average is 1/24.) No precise 
determination of the net effect of the two counterbalancing influences seems called for. 
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able, however, to predict- success in reserve midshipmen's school at 
a time earlier than the end of the indoctrination period. The next 
highest correlation coefficient in Table 10-x is for Test N4 (.54). 
Test N-4, normally coming early in the student’s second semester of 
the V-12 college training program, provides prompter information 
than indoctrination grades, but this is at the cost of a drop in the 
correlation coefficient from .80 to .54. The Officer Classification 
Test, being an aptitude test, can be administered before the student 
has begun his V-12 college work.^^ The Mathematical score on this 
test yields a validity correlation of .49, the Verbal score, a correlation 
of .35, and the simple sum of Mathematical and Verbal scores,^ ^ a 
correlation of .52. This last correlation coefficient is practically as 
high as that for Test N4. Beside the possibility of early administra- 
tion, a further advantage of the Officer Classification Test is that the 
Mathematical and Verbal sections of this test together require only 
65 minutes of working time, whereas the N-test requires 5 hours. 

It is possible that selected portions of the N-test, like the selected 
parts of the Officer Classification Test, might also yield a satisfactory 
correlation with the final academic average. Unfortunately, the rela- 
tion of part-scores of the N-test to the final academic average was not 
investigated. In any case, the Officer Classification Test would still 
have the advantage of being suitable for earlier administration. 

In the present sample the Officer Classification Test was adminis- 
tered to students at the beginning of their stay in the reserve mid- 
shipmen’s school; whereas the N-test was administered on November 
30, 1943 (seven months earlier). It is doubtful that such a compara- 
tively brief time-interval would (for an aptitude measure such as the 
Officer Classification Test) appreciably affect the correlation with 
final average grade. The possibility of such an effect, however, might 
well be investigated. 

The correlation of .46 for the NROTC Selective Examination 
with final academic average is interesting, since the NROTC test 
is so very brief, requiring only 28 minutes of working time. In 
another study of the NROTC test, similarly favorable results were 
obtained: a correlation of .49 with grades in a deck officers’ school 
(N — 216), and a correlation of .51 with grades in an engineering- 
officers’ school (N = 193). But there is no particular advantage in 

A separate test, the Army-Navy College Qualifying Test (or C-test), was developed 
for admission to the V-12 program (see Chapter VII and page 202 of this chapter); but 
none of the students in the reserve midshipmen's class of the present study had taken 
the C-test, having entered college before the first administration of the test. 

n Scores on the parts of the Officer Classification Test are expressed on a standard 
score scale, in which the mean of an unselected or standard sample of students in in- 
doctrination or reserve midshipmen's schools equals 50, and the standard deviation 
equals 10. 
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extreme brevity when time is available for a test which can give 
more reliable results or a wider variety of useful sub test scores. 

To what extent can the results in Table 10-x .be improved by 
combining various test-scores? The following two multiple correla- 
tion coefficients indicate the answer to this question: 

Let 1 = final academic average 

2 1 = score on NROTC Selective Examination, Form C 

3 =z score on Verbal Mathematical sections of the 

Officer Classification T est 

4 = average grade for the indoctrination period 

Then i2i.234 = .816 (the simple correlation, equals .80) 

J?i .23 zi: .543 (the simple correlation, equals .52) 

These multiple correlation coefficients discourage the hope that the 
combining of scoi-es from different tests will yield sufficient increase 
in validity to justify the extra time and expense. 

The general conclusion from the findings set forth above would 
seem to be that if an early prognosis of performance in reserve mid- 
shipmen’s school is desired, the Mathematical and Verbal sections 
of the Officer Classification Test are the most serviceable. 

The recommendation of the Officer Classification Test for the 
prognosis of scholastic achievement in reserve midshipmen’s school 
raises the question of the relation of this test to the C-test (used in 
selecting candidates for the V-12 program). The salient fact in this 
connection is that the C-test was used in a situation where the 
rejection rate was high; applicants for the V-12 college training pro- 
gram were numerous, and the average level of mental ability was 
below the standard deemed suitable for the program. The C-test, if 
only for practical reasons, needed to be considerably easier than the 
Officer Classification Test. There was no point, however, in accept- 
ing students for the V-12 program if they could not succeed in later 
training; and this later training took place, most commonly, at the 
various reserve midshipmen’s schools. From this point of view, the 
Officer Classification Test might have proved useful as a means of 
checking up on borderline or doubtful cases. For such purposes, the 
Officer Classification Test (or, at least, the Mathematical and Verbal 
parts of this test) could have been administered at the offices of naval 
officer procurement at the time that the V-12 applicant came up 
for physical examination and interview. It is necessary to remember 
that the present study is based on deck-officer-candidates in a reserve 
midshipmen’s school. The Officer Classification Test might prove 
less successful as a selective or verifying measure for students who 
plan to go from V-12 training to a supply corps school, or to a pro- 
fessional school for chaplains, dentists, or doctors. 
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We turn now to an examination of results according to the second 
criterion, that of graduation vs. failure. Tables 11-x through 14-x 
show the distributions of test scores for those who graduated, and 
for those who failed (for academic reasons) in the reserve midship- 
men's school. In each case the test scores for the academic failures are 
on the Average considerably lower than for the graduates; but the 


Table Il-x. Scores on NROTC Selective Examination (Form C), for 
graduates and for academic failures (Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School [Deck]) 


Score 

Number of 
Graduates 

Number of 

Academic 

Failures 

220-229 

2 


210-219 

2 


200-209 

1 


190-199 

8 


180-189 

30 


170-179 

58 

2 

160-169 

91 


150-159 

157 

4 

140-149 

176 

12 

130-139 

186 

20 

120-129 

147 

23 

■ 110-119 

113 

37 

100-109 

76 

37 

90-99 

34 

27 

80-89 

14 

30 

70-79 

7 

17 

60-69 

5 

13 

50-59 

2 

6 

40-49 


1 

30-39 


3 

20-29 


I 

N 

1,109 

233 

M 

137.5 

103.4 

' ^ 

24.4 

26.1 


overlap of the distributions emphasizes the desirability of pushing 
validity coefficients beyond the level reached by even the best of 
current tests. 

It is generally recognized that shortcomings in a criterion may 
adversely affect the correlation between a test and the criterion. An 
elaborate study of the validity of grades in the reserve mid^ipmen’s 
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school of the present study could not be undertaken. At least with 
respect to stability from one semester to tlie next, however, the 
grades in the reserve midshipmen’s school appear satisfactory: cor- 
relations between first- and second-semester grades in Navigation, 
Seamanship and Communications, Ordnance and Gunnery, and 
Damage Control range from .67 (for Navigation) to .77 (for Ord- 


Table 12*x. Scores on Officer Qualification Test, for graduates and for 
academic failures (Reserve Midshipmen’s School [Deck]) 


Score 1 

Number of 
Graduates 

Number of 

Academic 

Failures 

74-76 

1 


71-73 

2 


68-70 

9 


65-67 

12 


62-64 

18 


59-61 

36 

1 

56-58 

59 

2 

53-55 

85 

4 

50-52 

139 

12 

47-49 

141 

10 

44-46 

189 

27 

41-43 

170 

35 

38-40 

150 

49 

35-37 

57 

38 

32-34 

31 

38 

29-31 

8 

14 

26-28 

1 

3 

23-25 

1 


N 

1,109 

233 

M 

46.5 

39.6 

0 

7.56 

6.12 


T The scores are expressed on a standard score scale, in which the mean score of an 
unselected or standard sample of applicants at the offices of naval officer procurement 
equals 50, and the standard deviation equals 10. 


nance and Gunnery). These correlations are based on a sample of 
364 cases, randomly selected from the graduates of a single class. 

As a means of summarizing the data of Tables 11-x through 14-x, 
Table 15-x is presented. Table 15-x gives the biserial correlation 
(fbu) between test-scores and the criterion of graduation vs. failure. 
The biserial correlation coefiicients range from .30 (for the Mechan- 
ical section of the Officer Classification Test) to .68 (for the NROTC 




Table 13-x. Scores on separate sections of the Officer Classification Test, for graduates and for academic failures 

(Reserve Midshipmen's School [Deck]) 

Verbal Section Mechanical Section Mathematical Section Spatial Section 
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1 The scores are expressed on a standard score scale— see Table 12-x. 
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Selective Examination, Form C). For' convenience in comparison, 
the product-moment correlation coefficients of Table lO-x, based 
exclusively on those who graduated, are included in Table 15-x, The 
high value of rbig for the NROTC test is probably due, as has been 
previously explained, to a comparatively heavy weighting of scores 


Table 14-x. Raw scores on Test N-4 (V-12 Comprehensive Objective 
Test), for graduates and for failures (Reserve Midshipmen’s 
School [Deck]) 


Raw Score 

Number of 
Graduates 

Number of 

Academic 

Failures 

675-699 

650-674 

625-649 

1 


600-624 

1 


575-599 

2 


550-574 

1 


525-549 

7 


500-524 

7 


475-499 

16 


450-474 

17 


425-449 

37 


400-424 

37 

1 

375-399 

54 

9 

350-374 

73 

5 

325-349 

100 

12 

300-324 

100 

17 

275-299 

68 

19 

250-274 

61 

22 

225-249 

33 

31 

200-224 

19 

21 

175-199 

5 

18 

150-174 


5 

' N ■ 

639 

160 

M 

341.1 

264.0 

0' , 

74.6 

59.0 


from this test when deciding whether to separate or to retain a stu- 
dent at the end of the three-week indoctrination period. The reason 
for the comparatively high value of rMa for the Spatial section of 
the Officer Classification Test is not known. A possible hypothesis 
is that a cumlinear relation exists between ability on this test and 
scholastic succcess in reserve midshipmen’s school— the hypothesis 
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being, further, that beyond a certain minimum spatial ability, the 
advantage of additional ability is small; whereas below a certain 
level, the disadvantage is significant. Such a situation would lead 
to a higher value of the biserial correlation for the total group (in- 
cluding both failures and graduates), than of the product-moment 
correlation for the group of graduates only. This hypothesis, of 
course, requires experimental verification. 

Recommendations. The main recommendations from the present 
study have already been indicated. Of the various measures investi- 
gated, the three yielding the most serviceable prediction of final 
average grade in reserve midshipmen’s school are (1) average grade 
during the three-week indoctrination period, (2) score on the N-test 

Table 15-x. Biserial correlation between test scores and the criterion 
of graduation vs. failure— together with product-moment correlations 
between test scores and final academic average (Reserve Midshipmen’s 

School [Deck]) 


Test 

Biserial r 
with Criterion 
of Graduation 
vs. Failure 
(N = 1,342) 

Product- Moment 
f with Final 
Academic 
Average 
(N= 1,109)1 

NROTC Selective Exainination, Foim C 


.68 

.46 

Officer Qualification Test, Form 2 


.50 

.45 

Officer Classification Test: Verbal -f Math. 


.56 

.52 

Officer Classification Test: Verbal 


.38 

.35 

Officer Classification Test: Mechanical 


.30 

.27 

Officer Classification Test: Mathematical 


.55 

.49 

Officer Classification Test: Spatial 


.46 

.29 

Test N-4 (V-12 Comprehensive Objective Test) 

.57 

.54 


t See note to Tabij; IO-x. 


(administered early in the second semester of the V-12 program), 
and (3) a score based on the Mathematical and Verbal sections of the 
Officer Classification Test. The results from multiple correlation dis- 
courage the hope that combining scores from different tests will yield 
sufficient increase in validity to justify the extra labor and expense. 
For an early prediction of final academic average in reserve midship- 
men’s school, the Officer Classification Test is the most useful. The 
average grade during the three-week indoctrination period yields 
the most accurate prediction, but indoctrination grades are not avail- 
able until the candidate is on the very threshold of entrance into 
reserve midshipmen’s school. It is quite possible that a test or ques- 
tionnaire relating to the candidate’s personality or biographical 
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background would prove a useful addition to the aptitude and 

ability measures Studied in this section. ^ 

Predicting Success in the V‘12 College Training Program 

The Navy V-12 college training program may be described as a 
program at the pre-officer level. The program provided appropriate 
college training to qualified high school graduates who, upon suc- 
cessful completion of four or more semesters of college work, were to 
be trained as officers in the U. S. Naval Reserve. The first input of 
men into the V-12 program took place on July 1, 1943. This first 
input included (1) men who were in the earlier V-1, V-5, and V-7 
college programs, in inactive reserve status; (2) Army Enlisted Re- 
serve Corps enrollees who expressed a preference for naval service; 
(3) enlisted men entering the program from active duty in the Navy; 
and (4) civilian high school graduates. Enlisted men in the Navy 
were admitted to the V-12 program on recommendation of their 
commanding officers; among the requirements for recommendation 
were an examination for physical fitness, graduation from high 
school, and a score of at least 85 on the old (O'Rourke) Navy Gen- 
eral Classification Test or 1 10 on the Marine Corps General Classifica- 
tion Test (after the new Navy General Classification Test became 
available, a score of at least 58 was required on this test). The selection 
process for civilian high school graduates included a number of steps, 
as follows: (1) the Army-Navy College Qualifying Test (Test C-1); 
(2) a physical examination; (3) an evaluation of the candidate's pre- 
vious high school (or college) record; (4) interviews by two officers at 
an office of naval officer procurement; and finally, (5) an evaluation of 
all the collected information about the candidate by a committee 
composed of an educator, a naval officer (a senior officer at the office 
of naval officer procurement), and a “good common-sense civilian.” 

The primary purpose of the present section is to consider the 
validity of the Army-Navy College Qualifying Test (Test C-1) for 
predicting scholastic success in the first semester of V-12 training. 
Attention will also be given to a comparison of performance of 
high school graduates from civilian vs. enlisted status. All data are 
limited to men entering in the ''first increment” (July 1, 1943). It 
should be emphasized, at the outset, that the study of the C-1 test 
and the V-12 college training program is still in progress, so that 
the present account can be no more than preliminary. But a limited 
number of questions will be answered, at least tentatively; and a 
more complete presentation will be available later. 

Predictive Measure and Criteria. Test C-1, the college qualify- 
ing test, is a two-hour examination divided into four sections, which 
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may be designated as Verbal, Science, Reading, and Mathematical. 
Examinees were advised to spend 30 minutes on the first section 
(Verbal), and 30, 25, and 35 minutes, respectively, on the other three 
sections. For a more detailed description of Test C-1, see Chapter 
VII. 

The criteria against which the validity of the C-test has been 
studied include; (1) scores on a comprehensive objective test. Test 
N-4, administered a few weeks after the end of the first semester of 
V-12 training; and (2) the first-semester average grade. Both the 
N-4 test scores and average grades were expressed on a scale 
running from 0 through 10. 

The first-semester average grade is based on grades in the fol- 
lowing subjects: Mathematics (algebra and trigonometry). Physics, 
English, History, Engineering Drawing, and Naval Organization. 
Although no directive on the matter was issued by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, most colleges appear to have weighted the various 
grades according to the number of “contact hours” for each subject 
—namely, 5, 4, 3, 2, 2, and 1, respectively. 

The N-test is a five-hour examination divided into English (100 
minutes). Physics (50 minutes). Mathematics (90 minutes), and 
History (60 minutes). The sections on Physics, Mathematics, and 
History were designed as broad general-achievement tests in these 
subjects. Since they were administered in all the V-12 colleges (131 
in number), these tests could not cover the special features of em- 
phasis in any local curriculum. The test in English included (1) 
a subsection on language usage (25 minutes); (2) a subsection on 
the detection of superfluous terms and phrases in an exposition 
(20 minutes); (3) a subsection on paragraph reading (25 minutes): 
unlike the paragraphs in the C-1 test, most of these paragraphs are 
moderately technical; and (4) a subsection containing the same kinds 
of item as the Verbal section of the C-1 test (30 minutes). 

It may be observed that the paragraph-reading and last-named 
subsections of the N-test are similar to two sections of the C-test. 
On this ground it may be objected that these two parts of the English 
test should not be included in a battery employed as a criterion for 
the C-test. In deference to this objection, and because it is not con- 
venient to isolate the score on the two overlapping parts of the 
English test from the score on the other two parts, the entire English 
score will be eliminated from the total N-4 score in certain statistical 
presentations. 

Sample. The sample used to investigate the validity of Test C-1 
includes students at seven V-12 institutions: two liberal arts colleges 
(one in New England, one in the South), three universities (one in 
the Middle West, two in what might be termed the “upper South”), 
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one Midwestern teachers college, and one technical institute. The 
total number of cases studied is 772. Men with . incomplete records 
were eliminated from the sample, ^as were also, pre-medical and pre- 
dental students, who followed a first-term curriculum somewhat 
different from that outlined above. Of the total 772 cases, 637 came 
into the V-12 program from civilian life; the remaining 135 were 
enlisted men who came into the program from the Fleet. Since the 
Fleet cases (for practical reasons) were not given the C-1 test, it was 
convenient (in this preliminary investigation) to limit most of the 
statistical treatment to the principal sample of 637 cases. These 637 
cases will be referred to as the “total civilian sample.” 


Validity of the C-test 


Correlation between C-test and N-test. The correlation be- 
tween the total scores on Test C-1 (the college qualifying test) and 
Test N-4 (the comprehensive achievement test), in the total civilian 
sample of 637 cases, is .70. This coirelation was also calculated 
separately for the college containing the largest number of V-12 
students of civilian origin (N = 204); here the correlation between 
scores on the total C-test and the total N-test was found to be .68. 

The two correlation coefficients, .70 and .68, may be considered 
somewhat inflated because of the similarity of two parts of the 
English section of the N-test with the Verbal and Reading sections 
of the C-test. It has therefore seemed advisable to calculate the 
correlation between the C-test and the N-test exclusive of EnglishP 
These correlations are ,64 and .61, respectively. These corrected 
coefficients are probably somewhat too low, since the elimination 
of the total English section from the N-test, instead of only the two 
overlapping parts of the English section, represents an over-elimina- 
tion. . ■ ■ 

The correlations of .64 and .61 apply to the sample of cases who 
were not only admitted to the V-12 college training program, but 
were retained at least a full semester in that program. The primary 
purpose of the C-test, however, is not so much to predict the per-^ 
formance of students who are admitted to the V-12 program, as to 
discriminate between qualified and unqualified applicants. From 
this point of view, it is reasonable to inquire what the correlation 


12 The formula employed is: 


*4“ 


where c r^reseuts the total 


V 3 “4" 2 (^jgf -f- 

C'Score, and x, y, and z represent the three parts of the N-test, exclusive of English, 
This formula involves the assumption of equal standard deviations for x, j, and z. For 
the sample of 637 cases the standard deviations are, respectively, 2.1,12.2, #4 2.1; and 
for the sample of 204, 1.9, 2.2, and 2.1. Since no highly precise deteCwiihation is re- 
quired, these standard deviations may be regarded as virtually equal. • ; 
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between G-score and N-score would be in a sample including all 
applicants. The standard deviation of C-scores of the sample of 637 
cases is 13.0^®; of the sample of 204 cases, is 13.1; and of all the 
applicants for the Navy V-12 program (123,206 cases) is 23.1. Cor- 
recting the correlations of .64 and .61 to the values that would pre- 
vail in a sample with a C-score standard deviation of 23.1, we 
obtain the values of .83 and .80, which are high enough to indi- 


Table I6-X. Detailed correlations between Test C-1 and Test N-4^ 
(V-12 College Training Program) 


^\N-Test 

C-T^\ 

\ 

N4 1 

Math. 

j 

1 

1 

N-4 

Physics 

N-4 

English 

N-4 

History 

N-4 

Total 

C-1 Math. 

.53 

.57 

.47 

.52 

.23 

.31 

.24 

.22 

.49 

.58 

C-1 Science 

.32 

.38 

.60 

.60 

.19 

.19 

.09 

.15 

.42 

.44 

c -1 Verbal 

.19 

.17 

.16 

.16 

.68 

.64 

.44 

.44 

.51 

.47 

C-1 Reading 

.17 

.18 

.16 

.17 

.28 

.27 

.34 

.34 

.31 

.31 

c -1 Total 

.42 

.46 

.49 

.52 

.62 

.62 

.44 

i 

.68 

.70 


1 The italic figures in the lower-right corner of each cell are for the total sample of 
637 cases entering V-12 from civilian life; the figures in the upper-left corner are for a 
single-college group of 204 cases. 


cate a very serviceable degree o£ relation between C-test (adminis- 
tered before admission to the college training program) and N-test 
.(administered after a full semester of college work). 

Table 16-x presents detailed correlations between the individual 
sections of the C-test and the separate sections of the N-test, both 
for the total civilian sample of 637, and the single-college sample of 
204. None of these correlation coefficients has been corrected for 

£3 By way of comparison, a standard deviation of 13.0 on Test C-1 is equivalent to a 
standard deviation of 73 on the College Entrance Examination Board’s Verbal Scholastic 
Aptitude Test. On this test, the standard deviation of a typical unselected group of 
applicants seeking admission to colleges making use of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board’s tests is 100. 

14 Kelley, T, L. Statistical Method, p. 225v formula 186. Macmillan, New York, 1924. 
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restricted range.^® Especially interesting are the correlations in the 
columns headed “N-4 Math.” and “N-4 Physics.” In the total civilian 
sample, the C-1 Math, section predicts N-4 Math, better than does 
the total C-1 test (.57 vs. .46); and the C-1 Science section predicts 
N-4 Physics better than does the total C-1 test (.60 vs. .52). Similar 
results may be observed in the single-college sample of 204 cases. 

A noteworthy fact is the failure of the Reading subtest, despite 
its superior “face validity,” to yield as high a validity-correlation 
with N-4 History as the Verbal part of the C-test. Perhaps the 
memory-factor involved in History achievement is more closely re- 
lated to the Verbal than to the Reading section of the C-test. This 


Table 17-x. Comparison of multiple and simple correlations between 
individual parts of Test N-4 and sections of Test C-1 (V-12 College 

Training Program) 



Sample of 637 Cases 

Sample of 204 Cases 


Multiple 

Simple 

Multiple 

Simple 


R 

r 

R 

r 

N-4 Math. vs. (C-1 Math., C-i Science) 
N-4 Math. vs. C-1 Math. 

.60 

.57 

.55 

.53 

N-4 Math. vs. C-1 Total 


.46 


.42 

N-4 Physics vs. (C-1 Science, C-1 Math.) 
N-4 Physics vs. C-1 Science 

.68 

.60 

.66 

.60 

N-4 Physics vs. C-1 Total 


.52 


.49 

N-4 History vs. (C-1 Verbal, C-1 Read.) 
N-4 History vs. C-1 Verbal 

.48 

.44 

.47 

.44 

N-4 History vs. C-1 Total 


.46 


.44 


suggests that a reading test which emphasizes delayed memory may 
be desirable. 

It has seemed worth while to inquire to what extent the com- 
bining of separate sections of the C-test, by the technique of multiple 
correlation, may still further improve the prediction of scores on 
separate parts of the N-4 achievement test. Table 17-x presents the 
findings. 

From Table 17-x it appears that a worth-while improvement 
in prediction of N-4 Physics (from .60 to .68, or from .60 
to .66) can be gained by the multiple correlation technique; the 

^^Sudi a correction would raise all the correlation coeflScients, tending to raise the 
higher coefficients in Table 16*x more than the lower. The differences among the cor- 
rected correlation coefficients would be at least as great as among the uncorrected, and 
it is chteSy on these differences that the interest of the present section centers. 
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other ^ins in Table 17-x are less impressive or important. In any 
event, it is clear that the unweighted sum of scores on the separate 
sections of the C-test is not always the most serviceable means for 
predicting achievement in each separate subject. This is true espe- 
cially for Mathematics and Physics. In view of the importance of 
mathematics and physics in the training of most prospective naval 
officers, it appears that scores for the separate parts of the C-test 
might well be taken into account in granting or denying admission 
to applicants to the V-12 Program. 

Correlation between C-test and Average College Grade. We 
turn now to the correlation between C-1 scores and average grades 
for the first semester of college work. In connection with these data, 
two points must be borne in mind: (1) It is well known that stand- 
ards of grading are not uniform from instructor to instructor, from 
subject to subject, or from school to school. Thus, differences in 
grading-standards among the seven institutions supplying the sample 
of 637 civilian cases are likely to reduce the coefficients for this 
group to a level below that in the single-college group of 204 cases. 
(2) The range of ability in the group retained in the V-12 program 
through the first term is much narrower than in the sample applying 
for admission; and as mentioned previously, the purpose of the 
C-test is principally to discriminate between applicants who are 
qualified and those who are not. A correction for restricted range of 
ability is therefore applicable. In making this correction, the stand- 
ard deviations of C-scores for the restricted sample were taken from 
Table 19-x. The standard deviations for the applicants are as given 
below: 


C-1 Total Score 

23.1 

C-1 Math. 

5.5 

C-1 Science 

7.1 

C-1 Verbal 

11.9 

C-1 Reading 

4.3 


The first of the figures just listed (23.1) is based on the total sample 
of 123,206 applicants for the Navy V-12 program; the remaining 
figures are based on a representative sample of 1,500 cases. 

Table 18-x presents the correlation between C-test scores and 
average grade, both for the sample of 637 cases and the single- 
college group of 204. Accompanying each original correlation coeffi- 
cient is the coefficient corrected for restricted range of ability on the 
C-test. 

In Table 18-x the correlation coefficients for the single-college 
sample of 204 cases are more readily interpretable than those for 
the sample of 637, since the latter sample is especially likely to 
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suffer from inter-institutional dififerences in grading standards. For 
this reason, the discussion below will be limited to the sample of 
204. In this sample, the correlation between total score on the G-1 
test and average college grade is .37; corrected, this becomes .58. 
The correlation coefBcient of .37 must be considered rather low; the 
corrected coefficient of .58 is not higher than is sometimes reported 
for a college sample without any correction. The correlation coeffi- 
cients for the separate parts of the C-test are, as might be expected, 
generally lower than for C-1 total score. An exception occurs, how- 
ever, in the case of the Mathematical section of C-1, for which the 
uncorrected correlation with average grade is .38. This is reasonably 
high for an individual subtest, and is probably explained by the 
fact that Mathematics and Physics figure very heavily in the average 
college grade (see page 202). It may be noted that the C-1 Verbal 


Table 18 -x. Correlations between C-1 scores and average grade 
(V-12 College Training Program) 


Test 

Sample of 637 Cases 

Sample of 204 Cases 

Raw Correla- 
tion with 
Average Grade 

Corrected! 

Correlation 

Raw Correla- 
tion with 
Average Grade 

Corrected ! 
Correlation 

c-1 Math. 

.29 

.41 

.38 

.55 

C-1 Science 

.23 

.30 

.27 

.35 

C-1 Verbal 

.18 

.26 

.21 

.29 

C-1 Reading 

.14 

.26 

.20 

.37 

C-1 Total 

.31 

.50 

.37 

.58 


1 Corrected for restricted range of ability in the sample— see text. 


and Reading sections yield lower correlation coefficients than either 
C-1 Science or Mathematics, and that the Reading section displays 
no special superiority over the Verbal. 

Because of the differences among the correlations for individual 
sections of the C~1 test (see Table 18-x), it was thought that the 
multiple correlation between average grade and the four sections 
of C-1 might be appreciably higher than the correlation for C-1 total. 
Use of the multiple correlation technique raises the raw r of .31 for 
C-i Total (in the sample of 637) to J43; and raises the raw r of .37 
(in the sample of 204) to .432. The second rise might be worth the 
time and expense involved in applying multiple regression weights; 
the former is not. Very likely the most practical recommendation 
would be simply to increase the length (and thus the relative weight) 
of the Mathematics and Science sections of the G-test. The present 
Reading section of the C-test might be eliminated entirely with little 
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or : no apparent effect on the reliability or validity of thC' total test.^^ 
If desirable to reduce still further the relative weight of the Verbal 
section, the score on this section might be divided by an appropriate, 
convenient constant (such as 2 or 3), before adding the Verbal score 
to the Mathematics and Science scores of the C-test. 

All the validity correlations in this preliminary study are based 
on men in the initial V-12 input. It will be interesting to observe 
in the later and more complete investigation whether validity 
correlations for later increments, when the V-12 program was pre- 
sumably running more smoothly, are any higher. 

Supplementary Statistical Data. For possible use in the inter- 
pretation of the various findings reported above, means and standard 


Table 19-x. Means and standard deviations of C-test scores, N-test scores, 
and average grades (V-12 College Training Program) 



Sample of 637 Cases 

Sample of 204 Cases 

Measure 

M 

a 

M 

o 

C-l Total 

93.7 

12.96 

91.6 

13.07 

C-I Math. 

18.8 

3.69 

18.1 

3.40 

C-l Science 

25.5 

5.31 

24.0 

5.25 

C-l Verbal 

34.2 

8.08 

34.3 

8.42 

C-l Reading 

15.2 

2.29 

15.2 

2.21 

N-4 Total! 

5.7 

1.92 

5.6 

1.77 

N-4Math.! 

5.8 

2.08 

5.5 

1.86 

N-4 Physics! 

5.6 

2.19 

5.1 

2.18 

N-4 English! 

N-4 History! 

5.8 

2.04 

5.8 

1.98 

5.9 

2.11 

6.3 

2.06 

Average Grade ^ 

5.0 

1.98 

4.8 

2.07 


1 Original score or grade converted to a scale from 0 through 10. 


deviations of various test and criterion scores are given in Table 
19-x. Intercorrelations between the criteria (N-test scores and aver- 
age grades) are given in Table 20-x. 

Interpretation. The chief contribution of this section is the 
finding that achievement in mathematics and in physics (as measured 
by the N-test) can be better predicted by scores on the Mathematics 
and Science sections of Test C-I than by the raw score on the total 
C-1 test. A still better prediction, especially for physics, is possible 
by use of a weighted combination of the Mathematics and Science 
sections of the C-test. These fects imply that the Mathematics and 

later forms of the Array-Navy College Qualifying Test the Reading section has 
been eliminated and the Mathematics section has been increased in length. 
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Science sections o£ the C-test might well receive special consideration 
when admitting, or denying admission to, candidates for the V-12 
program. With reference to future forms of the Army-Navy College 
Qualifying Test, the implication is that the Mathematics and Science 
portions of the C-test should be allowed to have greater relative 
weight in determining the total test score. These conclusions are in 
line with the current tendency in civilian practice to place increased 


Table 20-x. Correlations between criteria; N-test scores and average 
grades (V-12 College Training Program) 


N-Test 

Correlation with 
Average Grade, in 
Sample of 637 Cases 

Correlation with 

Average Grade, in 

Sample of 204 Cases 

N-4 Math. 

.50 

.55 

N-4 Physics 

.34 

.39 

N-4 English 

.28 

.29 

N-4 History 

.31 

.38 

N-4 Total 

.49 

.53 


emphasis on aptitude for mathematics and physical science when 
selecting students for engineering curricula. Since, in the Navy, 
some officers require less engineering aptitude than others, question 
arises whether the scoring and content of the C-test should be revised 
so as to yield two or three different total scores, each best adapted 
to predict training-success for a major group of officers (e.g., deck, 
engineering, and supply corps). 

Performance of Enlisted Men Who Entered the V-12 Program 

As mentioned in the introduction to the V-12 study, some men 
entered the V-12 program from enlisted status. Since a different 
selection procedure was applied for enlisted men, it is of interest 
to compare the V-12 performance of these men with the performance 
of those entering the V-12 program from civilian life. 

In making this comparison, it is desirable to maintain reasonable 
homogeneity in as many factors as possible. In the present study, it 
has been possible to maintain a certain degree of homogeneity with 
respect to the student’s home region (northern vs. southern) and, 

17 By '‘home region” is meant the geographical area in which the man attended high 
school* The following states were included as '‘southern”: Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, Kentucky, Tennessee, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. All other 
states were included as “northern.” 
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in one comparison, to maintain, also, identity with respect to the 
V-12 college attended. Table 21 -x presents the findings. 

From Table 21-x it is clear that the Fleet-origin cases made N-test 
scores substantially equal to those of the civilian-origin cases; but 
they made better average college gxades. In explaining this dis- 
crepancy, two facts appear pertinent. (1) The civilian-origin cases 
were selected, first of all, on the basis of C-test scores, with a second- 
ary screening based on a rating of the high school record and a 
rating for officer-aptitude qualities. The Fleet-origin cases, on the 
Other hand, were selected primarily on the basis of job efficiency and 
favorable personal characteristics (such as industriousness, depend- 
ability, fluency, agreeableness, etc.), with a secondary screening on 
intelligence-test score. Since the C-test is more highly correlated with 

Table 21-x. Average N-test score and average grade for civilian-origin 
and fleet-origin cases (V-12 College Training Program) 


Average Col- 
Test N-4 lege Grade 

College — ^ 


Attended 

Home Region 

Origin 

N 

Ml 

cyl 

Ml 

cri 


Northern 

Civilian 

204 

5.6 

1.77 

4.8 

2.07 

X 

Northern 

Fleet 

57 

5.6 

2.40 

5.8 

2.21 

Seven ^ 

Northern 

Civilian 

472 

5.8 

1.89 

5.0 

1.80 

Seven 

Northern 

Fleet 

107 

5.7 

2.33 

5.9 

2.00 

Seven 

Southern 

Civilian 

165 

5.5 

1.98 

4.9 

2.41 

Seven 

Southern 

Fleet 

28 

5.1 

2.26 

5.8 

2.11 


1 Original score or grade converted to a scale from 0 through 10. 

2 A New England liberal-arts college. 

3 For a description of the seven institutions included in the present study, see pages 
202 and 203. 

N-test scores than is job efficiency or favorable personality charac- 
teristics, the civilian cases have an initial selection advantage in 
respect to N-test scores. On the other hand, the primary selection of 
the Fleet-origin cases on such traits as industriousness, dependabil- 
ity, and agreeableness, probably leads to comparatively higher col- 
lege grades than to N-test scores. (2) The civilian cases were, in 
general, closer to their high school days than the Fleet cases. As 
already mentioned, the N-test could not reflect local curricular 
peculiarities, but had to restrict itself mainly to the broader, more 
essential aspects of each subject. As such, the N-test doubtless reflects 
high school accomplishment to some extent— to an extent greater 
than do college grades, which hinge more closely on performance 
in the particular, local curriculum. Thus it seems likely that the 
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civilian cases enjoyed a relative advantage on the N-test, The greater 
closeness o£ civilian-origin cases to high school days is an incidental 
factor, of no fundamental significance. Similarly, the probably 
greater personal agreeableness of Fleet-origin cases, is also incidental, 
and of no fundamental significance so far as true academic achieve- 
ment is concerned. Whether or not the civilian- and Fleet-origin 
cases are genuinely or basically equal in the abilities tapped by the 
N-test, and whether the two groups are really different in respect of 
the academic abilities underlying college grades, depends on the 
influence of these incidental factors. Unfortunately, the available 
data do not permit a quantitative appraisal of the various factors 
involved. 

From the data on the Fleet- vs. civilian-origin cases it is tempting 
to draw some conclusion regarding the comparative effectiveness of 
the procedures used to select these two groups of cases. But any 
such comparative evaluation requires consideration of questions re- 
lating to sampling and quotas. Specifically: Was the total number of 
civilians who were qualified for V-12 the same as the total number 
of Fleet cases who were qualified (the larger the number of qualified 
individuals, the easier the task of selecting capable men)? How many 
of the qualified Fleet individuals were unavailable, in a practical 
sense, because of active combat duty or distance from shore stations? 
Was recruitment (which converts qualified individuals into appli- 
cants) equally effective for civilian and Fleet groups? Was recruit- 
ment more selective (in the sense of attracting a higher proportion 
of superior applicants) in one group than the other? Was it necessary 
to accept lower levels of ability among civilians (in order to meet 
State quotas) than of Fleet applicants (to whom no State quotas 
applied)? These are, at best, difficult questions, to which no answer 
can be attempted in this preliminary report. A possible difference 
in the academic motivation of Fleet vs. civilian cases and a possible 
tendency by V-12 instructors to give greater attention to Fleet men 
are two additional complicating factors. 

Summary 

The four main groups studied in the present chapter include (1) 
763 officers in an indoctrination school; (2) 427 waves officer-candi- 
dates in a women’s reserve midshipmen’s school; (3) 1,342 deck- 
officer-candidates in a reserve midshipmen’s school; and (4) 772 
students in seven V-12 schools. A brief summary of findings is given 
below. 

Indoctrination School, L The Officer Qualification Test is 
reasonably successful in predicting grades in the indoctrination 
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school. This is indicated by a correlation coefficient of about .50 
between total test score and final average grades. 

2. Of the three parts of the Officer Qualification Test, the Arith- 
metical Reasoning subtest is the most successful. Scores on Arith- 
metical Reasoning correlate slightly higher with grades in Naviga- 
tion (.52) than do scores on the total Officer Qualification Test (.50). 
In addition, scores on Arithmetical Reasoning are more highly cor- 
related with final average grade (.46) than scores on either of the 
other two parts of the total test (.36 and .35, respectively). 

3. The validity of the Officer Qualification Test could be im- 
proved somewhat (about .05) by the use of multiple regression 
weights in combining scores from the separate subtests. It is sug- 
gested that the addition of a test or questionnaire relating to per- 
sonality or biographical background might also lead to improved 
prediction of grades in indoctrination school. 

Women’s Reserve Midshipmen’s School. 1. The Officer Qualifi- 
cation Test is only moderately successful in predicting final average 
grades in a women’s reserve midshipmen’s school (correlations with 
final average grade are slightly under .40). Of the three sub tests of 
the Officer Qualification Test, the Arithmetical Reasoning and Op- 
posites subtests predict final average grades more successfully than 
the Mechanical Comprehension subtest (correlations of .34, .29, and 
.20, respectively). Grades in the course on Communications are pre- 
dicted less well by the Officer Qualification Test (correlation about 
.29) than are grades in the other courses (correlations about .40); 
this is in conformity with other findings of a low relationship be- 
tween general aptitude tests and such functions as the learning of 
radio code and typewriting. 

2. The validity of the Officer Qualification Test could be im- 
proved somewhat (about .05) by use of multiple regression 
weights in combining scores from the separate subtests. It is sug- 
gested that validity could also be improved by substituting a clerical 
ability test for the Mechanical Comprehension test, in the form of 
the Officer Qualification Test administered to waves officer-candi- 
dates. The addition of a test or questionnaire relating to personality 
or biographical background might also prove advantageous. 

Reserve Midshipmen’s School. 1. The final academic average 
in reserve midshipmen’s school (deck) can be predicted best from 
grades during the three-weeks indoctrination period preceding the 
two regular terms of the school (correlation = .80). For those enter- 
ing reserve midshipmen’s school from the V-12 college training 
program, an earlier prediction can be made from scores on the 
N-test (normally administered shortly after the first semester of the 
V-12 program); this test yields a validity coefficient of .54. A still 
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earlier prediction is possible by application, to all prospective re- 
serve midshipmen, of the Officer Glassification Test. Scores on the 
Mathematical section of this test correlate .49 with final academic 
average, and the simple sum of standard scores on the Mathematical 
and Verbal sections of the test yields a validity coefficient of .52. 
Scores on the NROTC Selective Examination (Form C) and the 
Officer Qualification Test correlate with final academic average to 
the extent of about .45. 

2. Combining scores from different tests (such as the Officer Classi- 
fication Test and the NROTC Selective Examination) fails to lead 
to validity-gains of practical importance. 

V-12 College Training Program. 1. The V-12 study includes a 
total of 772 students in attendance at seven colleges. The predictive 
measure investigated is the Army-Navy College Qualifying Test 
(Test C-1). The validity criteria for Test C-1 are Test N-4 (a com- 
prehensive objective test administered a few weeks after the end of 
the first semester of the V-12 program), and average college grades 
during the first semester of V-12. Because part of the English section 
of Test N-4 is quite similar to the Verbal part of C-1, the English 
section has generally been excluded from Test N-4 in determining 
validity coefficients for Test C-1. 

2. In a sample of 637 cases, the correlation between Test C-1 and 
Test N-4 (minus the English section) is .64; in a group of 204 c;ases 
attending a single college (these cases are included in the 637), the 
correlation is .61. Correction of these coefficients for the restricted 
range of C-scores in the sample (as compared with applicants for 
V-12 training) yields values of .83 and .80, respectively. Correlation 
coefficients such as those cited in this paragraph are high enough 
to justify the use of Test C-1 in selecting applicants for the V-12 
college program, 

3. The Mathematical section of the C-test, by itself, coirelates 
higher with N-test scores in Mathematics than does the total C-test 
(the correlations are about .55 and .44, respectively). Similarly, the 
Science score of the C-test, by itself, correlates higher with N-test 
scores in Physics than does the total C-test (the correlations are about 
.60 and .50, respectively.^® It is clear that the total C-test score, 
obtained by simply adding scores on the separate sections of the test, 
is by no means the best available measure for predicting achieve- 
ment in separate subjects. 

4. The use of multiple regression weights in combining scores 

is The four correlation coefficients cited are all ‘’original” coefficients, uncorrected for 
restricted range of ability in the sample. Correction for restricted range would raise all 
the coefficients, tending to raise the higher coefficients more than the lower, and thus 
to increase the indicated differences. 
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from the separate parts of the C-test raises the con-elation with 
Physics to about .67 (an increase of .07), but fails to yield gains of 
practical importance for the other parts of the N-test. 

5. The correlation between total C-test scores and average first- 
semester grades is rather low, .37 in the sample of 204 cases. Cor- 
rected for the restricted range of C-test scores in the sample (as com- 
pared with applicants for V-12 training), this becomes .58. 

6. The Reading section of the C-test tends to yield a lower validity 
correlation than the Verbal section. There seems to be no special 
advantage in retaining Reading in the C-test in its present form. 

7. The use of multiple regression weights in combining scores for 
the separate parts of the C-test raises the correlation with average 
grades to a limited extent (between .03 and .06). 

8. A sample of 135 men admitted to V-12 from enlisted status 
was compared with the sample of 637 admitted from civilian life. 
The enlisted sample made average scores on the N-test equal to 
those of the other sample, but higher average college grades. Some 
possible explanations for this discrepancy are considered. 

9. It is suggested that the C-test might advantageously be supple- 
mented by the Mathematical and Verbal parts of the Officer Classifi- 
cation Test, for the purpose of checking up on borderline or doubt- 
ful cases. 

10. Modification of the C-test should be in the direction of giving 
increased weight to the Mathematics and Science sections of the test. 
A Reading subtest placing emphasis on delayed memory might 
prove more useful than the present Reading section. Consideration 
should be given to a possible revision of the scoring and content 
of the C-test so as to yield two or three different total scores, each 
best adapted to predict training success for a major group of officers 
(e.g., deck, engineering, and supply corps). 

11. It is emphasized that study of the validity of selection pro- 
cedures in the V-12 college training program is still in progress, so 
that the section of this chapter devoted to the V-12 program is pre- 
liminary in nature. 

The various selection tests yield validity correlations between 
(approximately) .40 and .60, without correction for restricted range 
in the samples studied. Such correlations are high enough to indi- 
cate a useful degree of efficiency; at the same time, such correlations 
are low enough to indicate that either additional tests or other 
selection devices are needed to raise the efficiency of prediction to 
a still higher level. It is suggested that a test or questionnaire re- 
lating to personality or biographical background may constitute a 
useful addition. 

The test of Mechanical Comprehension in the Officer Qualifica- 
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tioii Test was found to be of slight value for use' with waves officer- 
candidates; the substitution of a clerical ability test may be recom- 
mended. The Reading section of Test C-1 proved, in general, slightly 
inferior to the traditional verbal type of material (such as opposites, 
analogies, and double definitions). There is no apparent advantage 
in retaining the Reading test in its present form. The arithmetical 
reasoning or mathematical aptitude type of test proved especially 
useful in predicting performance both in indoctrination school, in 
reserve midshipmen’s school, and in V-12 school. The value of taking 
account of scores on individual tests (as distinguished from total or 
overall scores only) was made especially clear in the study of V-12 
students. 

Looking to the future, one may hope, especially, for an extension 
of criteria beyond course grades to actual performance of practical 
billet duties; to a more comprehensive program of investigation, 
which will determine the proper place of each selection device or 
procedure in relation to the others; and to a more ambitious re- 
search program aiming at deeper and broader theoretical under- 
standing, without which progress remains at a merely technological 
level. Also needed are simple clear experimental demonstrations, to 
provide evidence of the superiority of scientific personnel procedures 
over ‘‘common sense” and over practices having no superior sanction 
than use in the past. 



CHAPTER XI 


PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN 
ADVANCED OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAMS 

As indicated in Chapter IV, it became necessary to supplement 
basic instruction of naval officers with various types of specialized 
training. Instruction given in primary schools was designed to 
provide a general orientation in naval customs and discipline and 
to acquaint officers with the fundamentals of navigation, seaman- 
ship, ordnance, and similar subjects which are presumably a part of 
the general background of all line officers. Beyond that, advanced 
training was necessary to prepare certain officers for specialized 
billets such as tactical radar, radar specialist, air combat intelligence, 
or diesel engineering, and for duty aboard special types of ships such 
as submarines, motor torpedo boats, and various amphibious craft. 

Selection requirements for each training program were developed 
by the Officer Selection Unit in the Bureau of Naval Personnel, and 
an interviewing program was established in the primary schools to 
funnel officers into programs for which they were best qualified. 
Similar interviewing programs were set up at several of the opera- 
tional training schools where officers were further distributed to 
specific billets aboard a given type of ship. At the request of the 
Officer Selection Unit, the Test and Research Section conducted 
research on the prediction of success in advanced officer training pro- 
grams. Most of this research was “after the fact” in the sense that 
the Test and Research Section was called in to determine the valid- 
ity of existing procedures rather than to assist in initiating the classi- 
fication program, to study unselected groups, or to carry out a com- 
plete validation study. In this chapter the nature of the validation 
problem, the approach used, the principal findings, and some of 
the implications growing out of the research completed during 
World War II will be described. 

Nature of the Problem 

Purpose of Research. The research was carried out primarily to 
obtain answers to two broad types of questions: (1) What qualifica- 
tions and attributes are most highly related to success in various 
advanced officer training programs? (2) What are the minimum 
qualifications- and attributes required for satisfactory achievement in 
such training programs? It was expected that the answers to these 
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questions would provide the basis for modification of selection re- 
quirements for the advanced training programs. 

Population. The samples available for study were intact classes 
in advanced officer schools, classes which had been organized fol- 
lowing varying amounts of selection on a priori gi'ounds. Officers in 
these classes had come principally from two sources: (1) reserve mid- 
shipmen's schools—mostly young men in their early twenties with 
two to four years of college training and little or no civilian work 
experience, and (2) indoctrination schools— mostly men commis- 
sioned directly from civilian life with no previous naval experience. 
In addition, there were a few officers from the Naval Academy and 
a number of officers assigned to advanced schools following a tour of 
duty, either ashore or afloat. Officers from the Naval Academy were 
eliminated from most of the studies, however, or treated in separate 
analyses. 

It should be noted that the samples used in these studies were all 
preselected. Scholastic aptitude, education, and civilian experience 
had, of course, been considered in the original selection of officer 
candidates. In addition, officers were distributed to the various ad- 
vanced schools on the basis of interviewers’ recommendations which 
were in turn based on aptitude test scores, age, education, civilian 
occupational experience, record of achievement in basic schools, and 
the duty preference of the candidate (see Chapter 11). Consequently, 
samples of officers in any given advanced school sometimes differed 
markedly from the basic officer population in mean or variance or 
both, on the prediction variables and in the interrelationships be- 
tween various prediction variables. 

The data available on qualifications of officers in advanced schools 
was characteristically spotty. No uniform qualifications blank existed 
to which research workers could turn for complete and comparable 
information on each officer, regardless of the advanced school 
studied. The Officer Qualifications Record Jacket had not been in 
operation sufficiently long at the time these studies were made to be 
of significant value. Duty Recommendation Forms and Training 
School Reports, developed by the Officer Selection Unit, proved to 
be of value in the later studies, although even these forms were not 
available in significant numbers until after most of the studies had 
been completed. Consequently, data had to be obtained from non- 
standardized school records, which contained whatever background 
data the officers in charge of the particular school in question 
deemed important, or by means of special questionnaires prepared 
for the research study. 

Nature of Advanced Training Programs. Limitations of time 
and personnel made it impossible to carry on research for all ad- 
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vanced training programs. An attempt was therefore made to study 
those given highest priority by the Officer Selection Unit on the 
basis of numbers of officers involved and complexity of the predic- 
tion problem. The two general types of training programs following 
primary training schools are described in Chapter IV. 

Advanced Training for Specific Types of Duty. Schools were 
established to provide training for specialized types of duty such as 
tactical radar, radar specialist, air combat intelligence, or fire con- 
trol. Following such training, an officer might be assigned to any one 
of several types of duty stations. For example, a large number of 
officers were sent to communications training, after which they were 
sent to destroyers, amphibious commands, staff duty, advanced bases, 
and various other types of duty stations. Training in this type of 
advanced schools consisted largely of classroom instruction, although 
attempts were made to utilize laboratories, shops, and mock-ups 
simulating operating conditions. 

Operational Training for Duty on Specific Types of Ships. 
Operational and precommissioning training courses were developed 
to enroll officers directly out of basic training, or in some cases from 
advanced schools of the type described above, and to train them for 
duty on a specific type of ship, such as a submarine, motor torpedo 
boat, or landing ship, medium (LSM). In some cases such training 
was geared toward a particular billet aboard the specific type of ship, 
as commanding officer or executive officer of an amphibious craft, or 
assistant gunnery officer, communications assistant, or assistant navi- 
gator on a destroyer. For certain highly specialized craft, particularly 
submarines and motor torpedo boats, a general training for all- 
round duty on that type of ship was given. Operational training 
usually involved a relatively short period of classroom orientation 
and instruction, often given in a brief introductory portion of the 
total training course, while considerable emphasis was placed on the 
practical application of knowledges and skills in operational training 
aboard ship. 

DIFFERENTIATION' WITHIN ADVANCED TRAINING, AND OPERATIONAL: 

Training. Within each of these two broad types of advanced train- 
ing programs, a further diflFerentiation can be made on the basis of 
the degree of technical knowledge (knowledge of mathematics, 
physics, engineering) required for successful completion of the train- 
ing course. The curricula of all the schools include certain elements 
of a technical nature, and strictly speaking, the schools should be 
placed on a continuum in this respect since they vary in degree of 
technicality. It may be helpful, however, to distinguish between 
highly technical and semi-technical training programs in each of the 
two main categories. Hence, the types of training programs may be 
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outlined as follows, with the specific programs studied by the Test 
and Research Section listed under broadly descriptive headings* 

1 . Specialized training schools for specific types of duty: 

a. Highly technical— pre-radar, engineering, advanced fire con- 
trol, advanced ordnance and gunnery. 

b. Semi-technical— tactical radar, fighter director, air naviga- 
tion, air combat intelligence, communications, 

2. Operational training for duty on specific types of ships: 

a. Highly technical— submarines, destroyers. 

b. Semi-technical— attack transports, minesweepers, landing 
ships, medium, motor torpedo boats. 

Criterion Measures of Success in Training. The criteria used 
in these studies will be evaluated in later sections of this chapter; 
here they will simply be described. In general, three different kinds 
of end-of-course estimates of achievement were used as criteria: 
(1) training course grades assigned by instructors, (2) ratings by super- 
vising officers, and (3) achievement test scores. In some instances 
more than one type of criterion was used in a single study. Quite 
frequently rank in class was the index of success actually used, but 
this in turn was based on one or more of the above-mentioned 
measures. For the most part, the criteria used in these studies were 
simply the criteria used by the schools themselves in evaluating the 
achievement of their officer students. Little effort was made by the 
representatives of the Test and Research Section, except in the case 
of the studies at Naval Training School (Tactical Radar), to develop 
criteria other than those used by the schools themselves. Each of 
the three types of criteria referred to above is described briefly in 
turn. 

Course Grades. Nayy training programs customarily assigned daily 
or weekly grades on each aspect of the instructional program. These 
grades were usually based on officers' performance on nonstand- 
ardized, usually non-objective, tests (prepared and administered by 
instructors and covering the course content assigned for the im- 
mediately preceding period). Sometimes the grades included marks 
on notebooks or other exhibits prepared in accordance with in- 
structors' directions; and sometimes they were based on instructors’ 
ratings of performance on equipment, as in the combat information 
center mock-up, or the attack teacher at the submarine school. 
Grades assigned in specific courses were averaged, with varying sys- 
tems of weighting particular courses, to obtain the **academic aver- 
age." This average, sometimes in combination with officer aptitude 
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ratings, constituted the final grade which determined an officer’s 
•standing in his class. In the Test and Research Section studies, the 
composite academic grade was usually used, although in some cases 
grades in specific courses were used as partial criteria. 

Ratings by Supervising Officers. Ratings by supervising officers 
were characteristically used for two purposes: 

1, to assess those qualities of leadership, work-habits, and military 
bearing generally subsumed under the heading of '‘officer aptitude”, 
and 

2. to evaluate quality of performance afloat (both under instruc- 
tion and during shakedown). 

Relatively simple rating forms were generally provided, patterned 
somewhat after the Officer Fitness Report; and supervising officers 
were required to indicate whether a given officer was unsatisfactory, 
average, good, or outstanding on the points in question. Seldom was 
the rating analytical, designed to provide internal checks, or accom- 
panied by more than the simplest effort to train raters in the use of 
the rating instruments. The raters usually had reasonably good op- 
portunity to observe the performance of the officers they rated, but 
they were not provided with adequate standards of evaluation nor 
with satisfactory instructions for systematic sampling of students’ 
performance. 

Achievement Test Scores. Only in the tactical radar and pre-radar 
studies were standardized objective final achievement examinations 
developed. Scores on such examinations were used as independent 
criteria and were also combined with other grades and ratings in the 
determination of final average grade. 

Methods of Analysis and Their Limitations 

The analyses were primarily correlational; various types of coefli- 
cients of correlation were utilized to estimate the relationship be- 
tween predictors and criteria of success. In some cases analysis of 
variance was used where the predictive categories were not on a 
continuum, as in the case of major field in college, or civilian occu- 
pational or age groups. Predictors were correlated (1) with success 
in school defined on an all-or-none basis as “pass” or " fail” and 
(2) with success as defined in terms of degree of achievement of the 
passing students, disregarding failing students or placing them in 
the lowest category of success. 

It is important in interpreting the results presented in the next 
portion of this chapter to be cognizant of the numerous limitations 
of these analyses. One of the principal outcomes of this phase of the 
research program may be that of sensitizing those responsible for 
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research to the obstacles which must be overcome before results 
meriting a high degree of confidence can reasonably be expected. 
Consequently, the following limitations, mentioned incidentally in 
preceding paragraphs, are listed and described below. 

Preselection of Trainees. As in almost all validation research 
conducted by the Test and Research Section, trainees whose qualifi- 
cations and performance were studied had already been selected, to 
varying, and largely unknown, degrees, on certain of the variables 
whose predictive value was the object of study. Never was a random 
sample or a sample representative of the entire basic officer school 
population sent to a school as part of an experimental procedure to 
determine what qualifications were most highly related to success 
ill that training program. Candidates were selected on the basis of 
multiple criteria, with interviewers applying varying standards to 
meet immediate quota demands. In addition, certain factors not 
under investigation, such as degree of motivation of the officer being- 
classified, were allowed to operate in the selection of the samples, 
but the extent of their influence was not measured or controlled. 
Such preselection complicates greatly the problem of interpreting 
results so as to infer what relationships between predictive variables 
and criteria would hold for an unselected population. 

Limited Nature of Predictive Data. Certain predictive vari- 
ables can scarcely be said to have been thoroughly evaluated; data 
on civilian occupational experience, for example, was very scanty 
(limited only to the general title of an officer’s civilian occupation, 
as engineer, foreman, salesman, or production inspector, with no 
indication of the specific type of work done, number of employees 
supervised, salary, or any other index of level of skill or degree of 
responsibility). Findings regarding the predictive value of civilian 
occupational experience must therefore be considered as merely in- 
dicative of what might be expected had more refined measures been 
used. 

Furthermore, a number of plausible hypotheses were never sub- 
mitted to experimental test. Pressure for immediate results and 
limitations in numbers of competent personnel available for re- 
search work prevented study of many promising leads. For example, 
no measures of interest were used systematically and evaluated scien- 
tifically. Officers in basic schools were asked to express their prefer- 
ence for duty. But these expressions were biased by suggestions from 
interviewing officers, based partially on their knowledge of billet 
quotas at the time the advice was given. Evaluation of officers by 
their fellow officers, self-evaluations, and use of biographical inven- 
tories are other possible predictors not subjected to thorough 
investigation. 
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Inadequacy of Criteria. As indicated above, tlie criterion used 
was ordinarily the composite of grades and ratings, or the class rank 
derived therefrom, used by the school as its index of achievement. 
These indices were by definition the sole measures of success as long 
as attention was directed exclusively to selection for existing schools. 
Nevertheless, they are subject to the following criticisms as criteria 
on the basis of which to generalize concerning the predictive value 
of various qualifications data. 

1. No systematic study was made of the validity of the objectives and 
course content of tiie schools, in terms of their relationship to the actual 
operational job to be performed. A preliminary study was begun in 
which success in school was to be checked against success in duty at sea, 
but the war ended before the validation study could be carried out. 

2. Aside from the question of validity of the schools’ objectives and 
content, the validity of grades and ratings on specific aspects of many 
of the training programs was open to serious question. Grades and rat- 
ings were largely subjective; instructors’ biases and prejudices, as well 
as chance error, undoubtedly entered into the evaluations in varying 
degrees. Moreover, they were not known to be comparable from school 
to school nor from class to class in a given school— making inter-class 
comparisons and the pooling of data from several classes precarious. 

3. The problem of prediction was further complicated by the schools’ 
use of composite criteria of success, often composed of disparate elements. 
Officers responsible for training were not always in agreement concern- 
ing the relative weight to be given the so-called practical factors as com- 
pared to theoretical factors in evaluating officers’ technical competence. 
Nor did they agree regarding the weight to be given to technical com- 
petence, however determined, as against officer aptitude or officer-like 
qualities. Consideration was seldom given to the effect of dispersion on 
the nominal weights employed, so that functional weights might, and 
often did, vary markedly from those intended. 

4. Finally, in some instances criterion data were contaminated; pre- 
dictive data were available to the raters at the time the criterion ratings 
were made. In the destroyer study the screening board’s rating was used 
despite this fact because the board was known to have attempted to mini- 
mize the degree of contamination and its judgments were felt to be highly 
superior in Other respects to the alternative criteria available. 

It should be pointed out that in some instances an attempt was 
made to evaluate and improve grades and ratings before using them 
as criteria; but frequently lack of time to conduct preliminary 
analyses and unwillingness of school officers to question their evalua- 
tion techniques thwarted such efforts. In the early stages of its work, 
the Test and Research Section itself was probably unaware of the 
serious limitations of the criteria commonly in use; but as the evi- 
dence accumulated, the officers engaged in research came to recog- 
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nize that the establishment of satisfactory criteria was the major 
problem, to be given precedence over further refinement of pre- 
dictors, more elaborate statistical techniques, and other means of im- 
proving the validation studies. 

: Lest the foregoing account leave the impression that the studies 
were valueless, it should be pointed out that not all these criticisms 
apply to every advanced training program and that efforts were 
made to select predictors and criteria at any given school so as to 
minimize these limitations. Some proposed studies, such as the LST 
(landing ship, tank) and armed guard programs, were dropped be- 
cause of the practical impossibility of securing reasonably adequate 
criteria. At the same time, it must be admitted that only in the 
tactical radar and pre-radar studies was a real effort made to develop 
an acceptable criterion; and in that fact lies the greatest weakness 
of the studies on the prediction of success in advanced training 
programs for officers. 

Findings 

Correlation coefficients^ between success in training and certain 
aptitude tests are shown in Table 1-xi. Means and standard devia- 
tions for these tests are given in Table 2-xi. For most of the schools, 
the criterion of success in training was final school grades. In a few 
cases, indicated by footnotes to the table, performance ratings were 
used. 

Prediction of Success in Training for Specific Types of Duty 

Highly Technical Schools. Although it is difficult to generalize 
on the basis of data from studies which are not strictly comparable, 
the following statements seem warranted from an analysis of valida- 
tion studies in five advanced officer schools with highly technical 
curricula. (Table 1-xi, Part L) 

1. Success in advanced officer schools with highly technical curricula 
can be predicted reasonably well by use of the Mechanical and Mathe- 
matical Sections of the Officer Classification Test. (In order to interpret 
this statement properly, it should be noted that, except in the case of the 
air navigation and pre-radar programs, no predictive variables other than 
scores on the Officer Classification Test were investigated.) 

2. There is some evidence that for such a highly technical course as 
pre-radar, a test of achievement in a specialized field of knowledge (in 
this case a General Physics Test) may surpass the Officer Classification 
Test in effectiveness of prediction. The obtained correlation coefficient 
between scores on the General Physics Test and success in pre-radar train- 

1 Analyses of a non-correlational character are not presented in tabular form. 



Table l-xi. Correlation coefficients between scores on aptitude tests and success in training in fourteen officer train- 
ing prc^ams. With a few exceptions (indicated by footnotes) the criterion was final school grades 
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ing was .54 for a sample of 120 officers. In this case the sum of scores on 
the General Physics and General Mathematics Tests correlated .60 with 
school success. 

3. There is very little differentiation among these highly technical 
schools with respect to the sections of the Officer Classification Test 
which are most predictive. Superior performance on the Mechanical and 
Mathematical Sections appears to be necessary for success in practically 
all these schools. Special tests designed for prediction in each specific 
school might differentiate between them; the Officer Classification Test 
does not. 

Semi-technical Schools. As indicated earlier, certain of the ad- 
vanced schools require a lesser degree of skill and understanding in 
mathematics and the physical sciences than those listed as highly 
technical. The courses in the semi-technical schools involve two 
main elements: first, knowledge of the rudiments of navigation, with 
major emphasis on plotting; and second, rapid mastery of a large 
body of procedural doctrine, including terminology peculiar to the 
particular billet. This description certainly applies to the tactical 
radar, fighter director, and air combat intelligence billets, and at 
least the second aspect applies to communications training. (See Part 
II, of Table l-xi.) Studies of these programs reveal a less definite 
pattern than studies of the more highly technical courses, but the 
following observations seem justified on the basis of the research in 
this area. 

1. Success in the semi- technical advanced officer schools can be pre- 
dicted reasonably well by using the Verbal and Mathematical Sections 
of the Officer Classification Test. For a sample of 83 officers in three 
classes at the Tactical Radar School, final grades correlated approxi- 
mately .32 with the Verbal Section and .49 with the Mathematical Sec- 
tion of the Officer Classification Test. The study of officers in Air Combat 
Intelligence School provided evidence of a negatively accelerated non- 
linear relationship between success in that school and scores on the Verbal 
Section of the test. It also yielded r*s of .42 and .52 between school grades 
and the Mathematical and Spatial Sections, respectively. 

2. Special aptitude tests were developed which will predict school 
success reasonably well, but not appreciably better than selected parts 
of the Officer Classification Test. The CIC Aptitude Test yielded corre- 
lation coefficients of .54 with school success at NTSch (Tactical Radar), a 
figure comparable to that of the Mathematical Section of the Officer 
Classification Test. For a sample of 70 cases, application of the Wherry- 
Doolittle procedure yielded a multiple correlation coefficient of .58 when 
scores on all four sections of the Officer Classification Test and on the 
CIC Aptitude Test were combined. Although the sample was not ade- 
quate to make the foregoing analysis definitive, it tends to indicate that 
for a semi-technical school of this type, a standardized battery of apti- 
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tilde tests for officers will probably yield results about as satisfactory as 
specialized aptitude tests designed to predict success in specific schools. 

3. Previous training in science and mathematics seems to be desirable, 
although differences in favor of the officers so trained as compared to 
officers with non-technical training were not very large. Officers with 
scientific training (Including the fields of engineering, physics, chemistry, 
and mathematics) made a mean final grade of 3.16 in the Tactical Radar 
School, while officers with non-scientific training (in any field other than 
those listed above) made a mean score of 3.08. The difference of .08 is 
approximately A of the standard deviation of either distribution. This 
diference was statistically significant but not large enough to be of much 
practical significance. 

4. Age and civilian occupational experience appear to be of little 
predictive value in these schools. At the Tactical Radar School the 
younger officers made somewhat higher final grades than the older men, 
although between the ages of 22 and 30 the differences were very slight. 
Over 30, there appeared to be a definite reduction in mean final grade. 
No men under 22 were included in the study. Similar results were ob- 
tained in the Air Navigation School. In the Aviation Engineering School 
the older men had more training and experience than the younger men, 
hence a significant positive correlation was obtained (.24). 

The following additional comments should be made concerning 
the researches conducted in semi-technical schools. 

1. The Officer Personal Inventory and portions of the Biographical- 
Preference Inventory were tried out in two studies at semi-technical 
schools (Tactical Radar and Air Combat Intelligence) and were found 
to be of very little predictive value. The evidence is much too meager, 
however, to support a generalization regarding the potential usefulness 
of instruments of this type. 

2. The aviation engineering training program provided an interesting 
verification of the general patterns described above. It appeared to call 
for a combination of the abilities necessary for the highly technical and 
semi-technical programs. The final grade was based on (1) performance 
in engineering classroom and shop work, and (2) performance in classes 
designed to train the officers for administrative work, with about equal 
nominal weight given to the engineering and administrative aspects of 
the course. In line with this analysis of course content, success in this 
school was best predicted by the Verbal and the Mechanical Sections of 
the Officer Classification Test (r's of .33 for each part). The group varied 
in amount of schooling from 10 to 18 years. Since years of schooling 
correlated .35 with average grades, a minimum requirement of at least 
one year of college seemed justified. 

3. The correlations of the Mechanical and Mathematical Sections of 
the Officer Classification Test with success in Communications School 
are of some interest. These officers were assigned to this type of training 
in part because of their above average verbal ability. But among officers 
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of this level of verbal ability, those with high mechanical and mathe- 
matical scores surpassed those with low scores in these tests. Thus, it 
appears that fairly high scores on the Mechanical and Mathematical 
Sections of the test may be a reasonable requirement of a secondary 
nature for those officers who are assigned to Communications School, 

The substance of the foregoing discussion is to place a good deal 
of stress on the importance of mechanical and mathematical ability 
in the officer population, not for just a few schools but for the 
majority of the training programs. Thus, it would seem justifiable 
in the future to establish procurement policies to attract a large pro- 
portion of officer candidates with mechanical and mathematical 
ability superior to the average of the officer population of World 
War IL There will apparently still be some value in distributing 
these officers among the various advanced schools in accordance with 
their particular patterns of abilities, but since so many schools ap- 
parently require fundamentally the same kinds of ability (particu- 
larly mathematical ability) and in approximately the same degree, 
it is highly important that the officer population include men well 
qualified in these respects. 

Prediction of Success in Operational T raining Programs 

The data for the operational training programs are presented in 
Part III of Table Txi. 

Highly Technical Training. The degree of technicality in- 
volved in the operational training program is directly a function of 
the complexity of the type of ship for which men are being prepared 
in the program. The submarine is a highly complex mechanism and 
the training program for submarines is correspondingly technical. 
Likewise, the training program for destroyer officers called for 
mastery of more technical material than did the corresponding train- 
ing for amphibious craft and motor torpedo boats. 

The following generalizations regarding the relatively technical 
operational training programs are based on studies of only these two 
programs. The sampling in each was fairly extensive, however, and 
in the case of the destroyer program at least, the criterion was per- 
haps the best available in any operational training program studied. 

Success in the highly technical operational training program can 
be predicted fairly well on the basis of total Officer Classification 
Test scores with the Mathematics and Spatial parts of the test con- 
tributing most in predictive efficiency. Prediction is not as high, 
however, as in the advanced officer schools previously described. In 
a sample of 293 submarine officers, total scores on the Officer Classi- 
fication Test correlated .40 with final class the Mathematical 
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Section yielded a correlation of .34. Correlations with the pass-fail 
criterion were somewhat higher. At the destroyer school the Mathe- 
matical Section correlated .36 and the Spatial Section coiTelated .38 
with the overall criterion. 

Non-linear relationships between aptitude test scores and school 
success were found in the case of the destroyer officers, indicating 
negatively accelerated relationships, as in the case of the air combat 
intelligence group. The total Officer Classification Test scores 
yielded an r of .46 and an eta (final ratings on test scores) of .55. 

Little relationship was found between age and school success. At 
the destroyer program, for example, a low non-linear relationship 
was observed between age and school success, with officers outside 
the preferred age range of 25 to 32 rated higher than those wdthin 
the preferred age range. 

Again in the case of the destroyers, mathematics-science-engineer- 
ing training was found to be somewhat desirable, but civilian occu- 
pation apparently bore little relationship to success at the school. 
Officers with mathematics, science, and engineering training were 
found to be significantly superior to those whose college major came 
from the fields of literature, language, and social studies. 

Relatively Non-technical Training. This classification in- 
cludes the programs for training LSM and motor torpedo boat 
officers. The outstanding characteristic of these programs which 
differentiates them from those previously described is the emphasis 
on practical afloat training and the handling of enlisted personnel. 
In each case, classes were held and grades assigned for classroom 
work, but there were practically no failures on academic grounds 
and the principal emphasis throughout was placed on the afloat 
training. 

Civilian experience appears to be a more significant index of 
probability of success in the non-technical operational training pro- 
grams than in the more technical schools. Managerial experience 
and experience with the handling of small boats were found to be 
definitely important factors in the selection of motor torpedo boat 
officers. Among LSM officers a difference was found in favor of those 
with mechanical experience, although the relationship was not 
statistically significant with the relatively small sample studied. 

The Officer Classification Test was found to be of relatively little 
value in predicting success in these programs. Studies of motor tor- 
pedo boat officers showed almost no relationship between Officer 
Classification Test scores and final test grades, although moderately 
high relationships were found for specific courses in the introductoi 7 
theory part of the training program (Table 1-xi). Among the LSM 
officers, the Verbal and Mechanical Sections of the Officer Classifi- 
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cation Test correlated .22 and .20 respectively with afloat ratings on 
the officer training courses (it should be noted also that these tests 
correlated .32 and .29 respectively with average grades in the class- 
room instruction phase o£ the LSM program). 

Over a wide range from approximately 18 to 35 years, age was 
found to have very little relationship to success in these training 
programs. An exception to the above statement should be indicated 
in the case of a group of motor torpedo boat officers given ratings on 
the quality of their performance in combat; in this case the older 
men were rated somewhat superior to the younger, largely because 
of their ability to handle the administrative tasks involved in leader- 
ship of squadrons and larger units in motor torpedo boat warfare. 

Summary 

A dual summary will be presented. First, the principal findings 
of the research program will be summarized in terms of the type of 
training program, indicating the factor or factors which have been 
found to be most highly predictive of success in each type of training 
program. Secondly, consideration will be given to each type of pre- 
dictive variable and an attempt made to indicate the kinds of ad- 
vanced training programs, if any, for which such variable has been 
found to have predictive value. It should be recognized that generali- 
zation with respect to the efficacy of various predictive variables is 
necessarily limited by the fact that relatively few different kinds of 
predictors were used in the research program. 

Advanced Schools. Aptitude test scores were found to be more 
predictive of success in advanced schools than age, education, civil- 
ian experience, and the other predictors studied. For all the ad- 
vanced schools, the Mathematical Section of the Officer Classification 
Test was fairly predictive of success (r’s with school grades in the 
neighborhood of .60). In schools whose curricula involved rapid 
learning of a large amount of procedural doctrine, the Verbal Sec- 
tion of the test also proved to be usefully predictive; but in the more 
strictly technical schools, the Mechanical Section was best used in 
conjunction with the Mathematical Section. With the possible ex- 
ception of such highly technical schools as Pre-Radar (or schools such 
as the Sonar School, requiring exceptional sensory ability), it ap- 
pears that a standardized battery of aptitude tests comparable to the 
Officer Glassification Test will yield as satisfactory results in pre- 
dicting school success as will more highly specialized aptitude tests 
designed specifically for predicting success in specific schools. 

Operational T raining Programs. In the more technical of the oper- 
ational training programs, total score on the Officer Classification 
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Test proved to be more predictive than any other variables investi- 
gated (r's of approximately .45 with final grades in the training pro- 
grams), although college training in science and mathematics was 
also related to success. In the non-technical operational training pro- 
grams, the test scores proved to be of very little predictive value, 
whereas civilian occupational experience was found to be of con- 
siderable significance. Particularly in a specialized but non-technical 
program, such as the training of motor torpedo boat officers, mana- 
gerial experience in civilian life proved to be related to ratings on 
performance afloat, both under instruction and in combat. In gen- 
eral, it appears that as one goes from the more technical to the less 
technical programs, the predictive value of aptitude test scores de- 
creases and the significance of civilian training and occupational 
experience increases. 

Summary of Findings by Predictive Variable. In interpreting 
the following summary, it should be remembered that the conclu- 
sions are based bn conditions operative during World War II. If 
the basic officer population were selected in a significantly different 
manner or if the curricula and grading policies of the schools were 
changed considerably, these generalizations might not be applicable. 

Age, The age variable was investigated in almost all of the train- 
ing programs and proved to be of little importance for predicting 
success in most of the officer programs. It may well be that maturity 
is a significant factor, as is claimed by a large portion of school 
officers. If so, age is apparently an unreliable measure of maturity. 

Education, Amount of civilian education, as measured by the 
number of years spent in school, is not ordinarily important among 
a group of officers all of whom have had some college training. But 
it may be significant if a wider range of education is represented, 
as in some of the special aviation training programs where some of 
the enrollees had less than college training, while others had done 
graduate work. Type of education, as indicated by major field of 
of study in college, was found to have some predictive value for 
advanced schools and for the more technical of the operational 
training programs. 

Civilian Occupational Experience, Although in almost all schools 
officers with experience in mechanical and engineering occupations 
proved to be slightly more successful than officers who had done 
nGn-techmcal work in clerical and sales occupations, this factor was 
generally of less predictive value than the aptitude tests. In the 
relatively non-technical operational training programs, however, 
where handling of enlisted men and acceptance of administrative 
responsibility overshadow mastery of technical subject-matter, civil- 
ian occupational experience of an engineering or managerial type 
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apparently bears more relationship to success in the training pro- 
gxam than does proficiency on standardized aptitude tests. 

Aptitude Test Scores. 1. General aptitude tests. The Officer Classi- 
fication Test proved to be reasonably predictive in all except the 
non-technical operational training programs. The type of program 
in which each section of the test was most predictive is indicated 
below: 

Verbal--to a moderate degree in all the advanced training pro- 
grams; highest average scores were made by officers in the semi- 
technical advanced schools. 

Mechanical— the highly technical schools such as pre-radar, ord- 
nance, and gunnery, advanced fire control, and diesel engineering. 

Mathematical— 3\\ the advanced schools, and the operational 
training programs, with the exception of LSM afloat training. 
Mathematical ability is apparently the basic ability most in demand 
in advanced training of naval officers. 

Spatial— Air combat intelligence in the semi-technical advanced 
school group and the highly technical operational training progi'ams 
(notably the destroyer and submarine programs). 

2. Special aptitude tests. Tests of special aptitude proved to be of 
some value for prediction in the advanced officer schools, but they 
were only slightly more effective than the various parts of the Officer 
Classification Test. 

Other Data. The scores on the Officer Personal Inventory were 
found to bear little relationship to school success; but it should be 
noted that in the instances where the Personal Inventory was 
studied (submarines, destroyers, tactical radar), the officers were so 
highly selected that there were very few cases with high Personal 
Inventory scores. With respect to the Biographical-Preference In- 
ventory, duty preference statement, grades in basic training, interest 
inventories, self-evaluation, and evaluation by peers, so little evi- 
dence was obtained (in some cases none at all) that no generaliza- 
tions are warranted. 

In summarizing the findings on the prediction of success in ad- 
vanced officer training programs it seems safe to conclude that tests 
such as the Officer Classification Test are useful in the classification 
of officer personnel. Other predictive indices are useful in specific 
situations, but none is universally applicable. Perhaps the most 
serious gap in the research completed to date is that pertaining to 
the measurement of personality and interest factors, and use of 
personality and interest measures in the prediction of success in 
training and on the job. By studying these factors and by making 
systematic coordinated studies in place of the piecemeal studies car- 
ried out during the wot, the efficiency of prediction in advanced 
officer training programs should be considerably improved. 
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PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL^ 

The selection of qualified trainees , for enlisted elementary schools 
constituted one of the Navy’s major personnel problems during 
World War IL As new schools were established, selection require- 
ments had to be formulated for the guidance of the classification 
officers who were responsible for making schoob assignments; . and' 
revisions in these requirements had to be made as dictated by, ex- 
perience and Navy needs. The studies reported in this chapter are 
concerned with (1) determining the relationship between certain 
data on the Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card and grades re- 
ceived in schools, and (2) establishment of the most suitable cutting 
scores on tests and minimum standards of personal requirements for 
different types of elementary schools. 

Before the introduction of the Basic Test Battery in June 1943, 
the problem of the -utilization of test scores in formulating selection 
requirements for elementary enlisted schools had been approached 
by studying the relationship between scores on the old Navy test 
battery and school grades. Selection, requirements involving the new 
Basic Test Battery were tentatively established on the basis of cor- 
relation coefficients computed between the tests previously in use 
and those newly adopted. In the' determination of selection criteria 
for some of : the schools, the ne\v. tests were administered' experi- 
mentally to classes just beginning their instruction in the school and 
also to classes ready for' graduation. Tests wiiich' showed the^ best 
predictive powers were selected for .incorporation into the selection 
requirements, and cutting' scores on -the tests were set. Since recruits 
with lorn scores on the selected tests appeared to have little chance 
of completing successfully a school course, they were not to be 
recommended. The main factors basic to the determination of the 
level of the cutting scores wet'e the difficulty of the school curricu- 
lum and the quota of personnel to be assigned to the school. 

From the data gathered upon recruits assigned before the new 
tests were in use and from data on those assigned on the basis of 
tentative selection requirements involving the new test battery, it 
U'as possible tentatively to determine the effectiveness of the new 
selection criteria. A more comprehensive evaluation, hov/ever, 
awaited the gathering of data on large numbers of recruits who 
were assigned to schools with Basic Test Batteiy scores as part of 
the information available at the time of assignment. 
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The Populations Studied 

The school groups used in the analyses to be presented were 
tested with either Form 1 of the basic battery tests in 1943 or with 
Form 2 in 1944. Data on trends, which have been presented in 
Chapter VI, indicate that the time of the year in which school as- 
signments are made constituted one of the significant factors in the 
determination of the type of personnel assigned to school; a second 
important factor was the changes in school quotas. The subjects 
taking Form 1 of the battery were tested between June 1943 and 
January 1944 with approximately the same number of trainees per 
month. A large proportion of the subjects who were given Form 2 
of the battery were tested in the months of June and July when the 
mean monthly scores on the tests were among the highest for the 
year. 

In the assignment of personnel by classification interviewers at the 
training centers, test scores have constituted only a part of the in- 
formation which is used in determining whether a recruit is to be 
sent to a school or assigned to '‘general detaiF'. Other data include: 
(a) educational background, (b) previous experience, (c) interests, 
and (d) an overall appraisal by the classification interviewer. The 
complete classification procedure is described in Chapter III. 

In selecting schools for validity studies, first consideration was 
given to those schools in which attrition was high and for which the 
quotas were large. Data were obtained for a number of classes for 
each type of school studied; several school locations also were rep- 
resented for each type. One factor in the selection of classes was 
that of securing a sufficiently large population in the class to lend 
stability to the statistics obtained. 

Validity data will be presented for the schools listed below. The 
abbreviations in most instances are those of the Navy ratings for 
which the schools trained. Basic engineering schools did not train 
for a single specific rating, hence the abbreviation B. Eng. Hospital 
corps schools trained both hospital apprentices and pharmacist’s 
mates and are here designated HC. 


Aviation Machinist’s Mates 

AMM 

Aviation Ordnancemen 

AOM 

Aviation Radiomen 

ARM 

Basic Engineering 

B. Eng. 

Diesel 

MoMM 

Electrical 

EM 

Fire Controlmen 

:y -EG : - 

Fire Controlmen (O) 

FC(0) 

Gunner's Mates 

GM 
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Hospital Corps 

HC 

Hospital Corps (WR) 

HC(WR) 

Machinist’s Mates 

MM 

Quartermasters 

QM 

Radio 

RM 

Radar Operators 

RdM 

Signal 

SM 

Storekeepers 

SK 

Storekeepers (WR) 

SK (WR) 

Torpedomen 

TM 

Yeomen 

Y 

Yeomen (WR) 

Y(WR) 


Predictive Factors 

The principal selection factors studied include scores on six gen- 
eral tests of the Basic Test Battery and three special tests of the 
battery, a quality classification assigned to each man by the classifi- 
cation interviewer, age, and amount of civilian education. The gen- 
eral tests, together with the appropriate abbreviations are: 


General Classification Test 

Reading Test 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) 

GCT 

READ 

ARI 

MAT 

MKM 

MKE 

The special tests are: 


Spelling Test 

Clerical Aptitude Test 

Radio Code Test— Speed of Response 

SPELL 

CLER 

CODE 

A description of the first eight of these tests has been given in Chap- 
ter VI. The Radio Code Test has been described in Chapter VIII. 


While statistical data on Forms 1 and 2 of the six general tests 
will be presented, data for the other three are available for Form 

1 alone. The classes of the schools for which data on the special tests 
are presented are identical with those used in the analyses of Form 

2 of the six general tests. This is because the special tests did not 
become a part of the testing program at the naval training centers 
until January 1944, at which time Form 2 of the general tests was 
introduced. 

The “quality classification” constitutes a recommendation by the 
interviewer relative to the recruit’s qualification for the school for 
which he is recommended. Quality “1” indicates exceptional back- 
ground qualifications for a particular school assignment although 
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not necessarily characterized by high test scores; quality '‘2” indi- 
cates high scores and no unique occupational background; and ‘'3” 
indicates that the man has only limited school possibilities. Men 
not assigned a quality classification were recommended for '‘general 
detail.” 

The statements made by the recruit relative to his age and highest 
school grade completed as recorded on the Qualifications Card were 
used. 

Criterion 

The criterion of achievement in all cases was the final school 
grade assigned to the trainee, by whatever process the school arrived 
at it. At the time Form 1 was administered, these grades were de- 
termined from marks on written tests constructed in the various 
schools and marks assigned in laboratory or practical courses. Stand- 
ardized achievement examinations, both written and performance, 
were in use in some of the schools for which Form 2 data are re- 
ported. When they were used, they were to be given a crude weight 
of approximately one-third in making up the final grade. Standard- 
ized written achievement examinations and performance tests were 
used in the gunner’s mate, radar operator (some schools), signal, 
torpedoman, and yeoman schools. Standardized written achievement 
examinations but not standardized performance tests were used in 
fire controlman, storekeeper, and electrical schools. No standardized 
written or performance tests were used in the aviation machinist’s 
mate, aviation ordnanceman, aviation radioman, fire controlman 
(O), hospital corps, quartermaster, and radio schools. 

The exact nature of the criterion varied from school type to school 
type, from location to location, and from class to class. Efforts were 
exerted to raise the reliability of the school grades and to increase 
their relationship to the actual jobs the graduates were expected to 
perform, so that the criterion data for the later classes, the classes 
which had been tested on Form 2 of the Basic Test Battery, are 
probably more reliable and more valid. 

Statistical Procedures 

The basic technique of statistical analysis of the effeGtiveness of 
tests was the Pearson product-moment coefficient of correlation, com- 
puted from grouped data. The predictive value of a test was judged 
in terms of the coefficient of correlation between the test scores and 
final grades; this coefficient is usually referred to hereafter as the 
“validity coefficient.” 

As stated earlier, the tests of the Basic Test Batter)^ were used for 
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selection purposes before validation studies could be made. For each 
type of school the test or tests were specified and cutting scores set 
on the basis of previous general experience and rational considera- 
tions. For this reason, the graduates of a type of school were more 
homogeneous with regard to test scores than was the general recruit 
population from which selection was made. The effect of this restric- 
tion in range of test scores was to lower the validity coefficients. In 
general, the decreased variability was most pronounced in the most 
‘‘plausible” test for a given school, so that the test which was pre- 
sumably the best might be made to appear among the worst. To 
facilitate comparison of validity coefficients, Kelley’s formula^ for 
correction for restriction in range was used. This formula makes 
possible an estimate of what the validity coefficient would have been 
if the general recruit population had been sent to the school rather 
than the actual restricted sample. The estimated or corrected coeffi- 
cients (rc) were, in practice, obtained from a table constructed to 
represent Kelley’s formula (Appendix E-4). 

The formula assumes (1) that the restriction in the criterion is 
produced entirely by selection on the given test, (2) that the regres- 
sion of the criterion on the test is rectilinear, and (3) that the chart 
representing the correlation between the test and the criterion is 
homoscedastic. In the present case, as indicated below, these three 
assumptions are not perfectly fulfilled. 

The selection was made by classification interviewers using all 
information available, including test scores and other factors, so 
that presumably the criterion was restricted also by selection on 
factors in addition to the test under consideration. Only the grades; 
of graduates have been studied; if those for dropped trainees had 
been included, the criterion would have been less homogeneous. 
The effect of this additional restriction on the criterion is, in gen- 
eral, to lower the apparent validity of the test. Furthermore the 
other selection factors (in addition to test scores) tend to be used 
in such a way that deficiencies in one qualification are compensated 
for by higher standing in another. For example, if a cutting score 
of 50 were established as a qualification for a given school, a man 
with a score of 47 would be accepted only if he were unusually well 
qualified by previous background or if his other test scores were 



where r,. = the correlation coefFicient corrected for restriction in range, 
r = the obtained correlation coefficient, 

0 = the standard deviation of the test in the restricted sample, 

^ ~ the standard deyi^ion of the test ip the unrestricted population. 
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considerably higher. If, in general, two selection devices are so used 
that men who are low in one are accepted only if they are high in 
the other, the correlation coefficient between the two devices in the 
selected group is systematically lowered, and the apparent validity 
of each device is also lowered more than the mere restriction in 
range would indicate. The general effect, then, of using multivariate 
selection rather than the single variate selection assumed by the 
formula, is to produce an underestimate of validity, and the values 
reported in this study are probably systematically too low. 

Violations of the assumptions of rectilinear regression and homo- 
scedasticity can produce either underestimates or overestimates. If 
the line representing regression of the criterion on the test is nega- 
tively accelerated, or if men with high test scores are more variable 
on the criterion than those with low test scores, the result will be 
again an underestimate of what the correlation between the test and 
the criterion would have been if an unselected recruit population 
had been sent to school. A positively accelerated regression line or 
larger criterion variation for low test scores would result in an over- 
estimate. The negatively accelerated curve, following the general 
principle of diminishing returns, is more likely in a situation of 
this sort. 

Another effect of selection upon the obtained validity coefficients 
is not corrected by Kelley^s formula. If the regression is curvilinear, 
a selected group with a mean test score higher than that of the 
recruit population but with as large a standard deviation will show 
a lower validity if the regression line is negatively accelerated and 
a higher one if it is positively accelerated. In general, insufficient 
data are available to determine the shape of the regression line in 
an unselected group, so that no correction can be made except to 
note that the reported validity coefficients are probably underesti- 
mates of the true values. 

In addition to the technique of correlation, the comparison of 
means and standard deviations for the graduates of various schools 
sheds some light on the relation between test scores and success in 
schools. These means, of course, reflect primarily the selection pro- 
cedures in operation at the time; but to the extent that trainees lack- 
ing the requisite ability were not graduated, the data give some evi- 
dence of validity and help to determine appropriate standards of test 
performance. 

For determining the usefulness of combinations of tests for pre- 
dicting school success, the conventional procedure is determination 
of multiple correlation coefficients. This technique arrives at the 
combination of tests which will give the best possible prediction 
and gives the exact weight to be assigned to each test. For adminis- 
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trative reasons, however, fractional weights for tests were not con- 
sidered practical in actual field operations; therefore the test com- 
bination was selected for which the simple sum of the scores had 
the best predictive efficiency. With a test battery in which the test 
intercorrelations are relatively high and all tests are expressed in 
standard scores, the two techniques are almost equivalent; they 
usually result in the same combinations of tests and indicate ap- 
proximately the same predictive efficiency. The reason for this is 
that with high inter-test correlation coefficients, if the second test 
adds much to the usefulness of the first test, the weights obtained 
by the multiple correlation technique are usually almost equal. The 
formula for obtaining the correlation coefficient of the summed 
score of two tests with the criterion, when both tests have equal 
standard deviations, is: 


»'(a+b)^ 


_ + hx 


where a is the first test, 

b is the second test, 

and a: is the criterion; 

rax is the validity of the first test, 

rbx is the validity of the second test, 

and rab is the correlation between the tests. 

In this study the tek intercorrelations used were those obtained 
on several samples of the recruit population (Chapter VI). The test 
intercorrelations for each class were not computed. The effect of 
selecting trainees on the basis of a combination of two or more tests 
is to lower the test intercorrelations in the selected group more than 
the restriction in range of either test would indicate. If, for example, 
a man with a low score on the General Classification Test is assigned 
to school only provided he has a high score on the Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test, and vice versa, the result is a disproportionate 
number of people in the selected group who are high on one test 
and low on the other. The effect of this phenomenon is to lower the 
test intercorrelations in the selected group. In the few school classes 
where the test intercorrelations were computed, they were found to 
be markedly low. 

Since the standard deviation of the sum of two tests is given 

by the formula, 0(x+y) = \/ox^ + + 2r^70xay> the use of a value 

for r^y that is too high will give a spuriously high value for the 
variability of the sum of two tests in a school class. When the for- 
mula for correction for restriction in range is used, the correction 
obtained is too low; and the net result is an underestimate of what 
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the correlation coefficient between the criterion and the sum of 
two tests would have been if the unselected recruit population had 
been sent to school. 

Findings 

Basic Test Battery Validity Data. In the presentation of the 
validity data, the elementary schools studied have been divided into 
three groups. This grouping is partly on the basis of the results of 
the validation study, but it follows closely a rational classification 
made before the Basic Test Battery was constructed. 

Group 1 Schools, The schools included in Group 1 train per- 
sonnel for the following ratings: aviation ordnanceman, aviation 
radioman, fire controlman, fire controlman (O), hospital corps, 
quartermaster, radarman, radioman, signalman, storekeeper and 
yeoman. The General Classification Test and the Arithmetical Rea- 
soning Test tend to be most useful in predicting success in Group 
1 schools, which are characterized by stress on verbal material and 
the ability to use symbols. 

The validity coefficients for Group 1 schools are shown in Table 
1-xii. The figures are the simple weighted means of the validity 
coefficients for the classes of each school type. Separate data have 
been presented for Form 1 and Form 2, not primarily because the 
two forms of the tests are so much different, but because during the 
time interval involved, a number of changes took place in the cur- 
ricula of the schools, in instructional methods, in grading practices, 
and in the standards used in selecting trainees. 

The General Classification Test, Reading Test, and Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test all show high predictive efficiency for this group of 
schools. Taking the data for both forms together, the median cor- 
rected validity coefficient for the General Glassification Test is .50; 
for the Reading Test .46; for the Arithmetical Reasoning Test .47. 
The three mechanical tests have much lower validity coefficients for 
these schools, with the median corrected validity coefficient at .31 
for the Mechanical Aptitude Test, .21 for the Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test (Mechanical Score), and .30 for the Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test (Electrical Score). 

In comparison with Form 1, the corrected correlation coefficients 
for Form 2 show, in general, an increase in the validity of the 
General Classification Test averaging about .055, a decrease for the 
Reading Test of .02 and a decrease of about .07 for the Arithmetical 
Reasoning, Test ^ ■ 

The test means and standard deviations (expressed in Navy Stand- 
ard Scores) for Group I schools are shown in Table 2-xil There is 
evidence that the graduates have been selected on the basis of the 
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Table 2-xn. Group 1 Schools: Means and standard deviations on six tests of the Basic Test Battery for graduates 
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tests or on variables correlated with the tests, since most of the 
means are above 50 and most of the standard deviations are below 
10. The rigid use of a cutting score of 50 would yield a mean of 58 
and a standard deviation of 6 in the selected group. 

This degree of selection is approached on Form 1 of the General 
Classification Test in all schools except those for aviation ordnance- 
men, radiomen, and signalmen. Except for quartermaster schools, 
Form 1 of the Reading Test' and Arithmetical Reasoning Test shows 
much less evidence of selection. 

For two of the fourteen schools in Group 1, Fire Controlman (O) 
and Hospital Corps (WR), data were available for only one of the 
forms. In the twelve schools where data are available for both forms, 
the increase in the mean score from Form 1 to Form 2 is 5.2 for the 
General Classification Test, 11.3 for Reading Test, and 11.4 for 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test. The standard deviations for Form 2 
are 1.6 lower for the General Classification Test, 0.2 higher for 
Reading Test, and 1.2 higher for Arithmetical Reasoning Test, 

Three factors enter into the differences between the mean scores 
on the two forais. (1) As the classification program became more 
definitely crystallized, the degree of selection in terms of test scores 
probably increased. The lower standard deviations for Form 2 of 
the General Classification Test point in that direction. (2) The time 
of year in which the Form 2 data were collected for this study would 
also point toward higher means, since the trainees involved in the 
study reported here were inducted during the May-August period 
for which mean test scores for the entire recruit population run 
high (Chapter VI), (3) Finally, there are some differences in the 
calibration of scores on the tests of Form 2, so that a given group 
will obtain somewhat higher means and standard deviations on 
Form 2 than on Form 1, especially for the Reading Test and the 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 

Although the mean scores are higher on Form 2 for all the schools 
where comparison is possible, the relative standards for the different 
schools remain about the same. The rank-difference correlation 
coefficients between Form 1 and Form 2 means for the twelve schools 
are about .80 for the General Classification Test, Arithmetical Rea- 
soning Test, or the sum of the two. 

In general the averages of the mean scores on the six tests are 
high for quartermaster, fire controlman, storekeeper, and aviation 
radioman schools. For radio, hospital corps, signal, and yeoman 
schools, these averages are low. The other schools fall in between. 

The validity coefficients of the summed scores of indicated tests 
for Group 1 schools are shown in Table 3-xil The addition of a 
second test to the *‘best'' single test sometimes raises and sometimes 
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lowers the validity coefficient, with the overall result being a small 
increase. The multiple correlation coefficient for the same combina- 
tion of tests scores is only slightly higher than the validity coefficient 
of the unweighted sum. The slight gain in validity coefficient prob- 
ably would not, in general, justify the addition of a second test to 
the first. But less shrinkage of validity in future samples may be 
expected from using the summed scores of two tests than from using 

Table 3-xn. Group i Schools: Correlation 
scores on two tests of the Basic Test Battery and final school grades for 
graduates of fourteen tyes of elementary Naval Training Schools 


nts'” between 


Validity 

Coefficient Validity 

Pair of Tests Based on Coefficient 

NavalTraining Test Whose Summed Score Summed Multiple forGCT 

School Form Has Highest Validity Score R andARI 


Aviation Ordnancemen 
Aviation Radiomen 

Fire Controlmen 
Fire Controlmen (O) 
Hospital Corps 
Hospital Corps (WR) 
Quartermasters 

Radar Operators 

Radio 

Signal 

Storekeepers 
Storekeepers (WR) 
Yeomen 
Yeomen (WR) 


1 

12 

12 

T 

(2 

‘2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 

1 

2 


ARI + MAT 
GCT + MKE 
GOT 4* MKE or READ 
GCT 4- READ 
GCT + ARI 
GCT 4- MKE 
GCT 4- READ 
GCT + READ or ARI 
GCT 4 - read or ARI 
GCT + READ 
READ or GCT + ARI 
GCT + READ 
READ + ARI 
GCT + MAT 
GCT 4- ARI 
READ + ARI 
GCT + ARI 
READ + ARI 
GCT + ARI 
GCT 4- ARI 
READ + ARI 
GCT + ARI 
GCT + ARI 
GCT + READ 
GCT + ARI 
GCT + read 


.58 

.58 

.54 

,55 

.55 

.48 

.48 

.50 

.45 

.53 

.54 

.52 

.58 

.58 

.58 

.60 

.60 

.56 

.49 

,51 

.48 

.46 

.47 

.46 

.68 

.72 

.68 

.59 

.62 

.57 

.51 

.53 

.51 

.49 

.49 

.47 

.67 

.70 

.66 

.63 

,66 

.60 

.36 

.36 

.36 

.25 

.25 

.24 

.47 

.47 

.47 

.43 

.44 

.43 

.55 

.56 

.55 

.59 

.60 

.59 

.57 

.59 

.55 

.51 

.52 

.51 

.59 

.61 

.59 

.49 

-.49 

.43 

.68 

.68 

.68 

.64 

.65 

SI 


scores on the '‘best’' single test, since a broader predictive base is 
used.;' 

The schools in Group 1 are characterized by the frequency with 
which the sum of the General Glassification Test plus the Arith- 
metical Reasoning Test occurs as the best predictive combination. 
If, for purposes of administrative simplicity, it is desired to assign 
men to this group of schools as a group, the use throughout of the 
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General Classification Test plus the Arithmetical Reasoning Test 
would result in an average loss of validity of less than ,02. Success 
in Group 1 schools can be predicted sufficiently well for classification 
purposes using the sum: of scores on the General Classification Test 
and Arithmetical' Reasoning Test as the predictive index.' The chief 
exceptions are the radio schools, for which the Radio Code Test has 
been developed. 

Group' 2 Schools. Group 2 schools have in common an emphasis 
on mechanical subjects, together with some technical informational 
content. Included are the basic engineering schools and the schools 
for training aviation machinist’s mates. The validity coefficients are 
shown in Table 4-xn. All of the basic tests of the battery show sub- 
stantial validity coefficients but the three mechanical tests and the 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test run higher than the General Classifi- 
cation Test and Reading Test. 

In comparison with Form 1 , Form 2 validity coefficients are higher 
in the mechanical tests and somewhat lower in the Reading Test 
and Arithmetical Reasoning Test. In the case of the basic engineer- 
ing schools, this change can be definitely attributed to a modification 
in the grading system rvhereby the shop subjects were given greater 
relative emphasis in determining school grades at the time the Form 
2 data were obtained; a similar change in the procedures used in 
grading may also have taken place in the electrical schools. 

The means and standard deviations for Group 2 schools are shown 
in Table 5-xii. The small number of school types does not warrant 
detailed comparison of test means, but aviation machinist’s mate, 
electrical, and diesel graduates average somewhat higher than basic 
engineering and machinist’s mate graduates on the Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test and the Mechanical Knowledge Test. 

Table 6-xn shows validity coefficients for selected combinations 
of tests for Group 2 schools. The best single combination for the 
group as a whole is that of the Arithmetical Reasoning Test with 
either the Mechanical or Electrical Score of the Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test— the Electrical Score for the electrical schools, the Me- 
chanical Score for the others. The validity coefficients for the com- 
binations of test scores range from .48 to .65, indicating satisfactory 
predictive efficiency. In Forms 4 and 5 of the Basic Test Battery, 
good results may be expected for Group 2 schools from the sum of 
the proposed Arithmetic Test and Mechanical Test, since the former 
test is to include arithmetical reasoning and arithmetical computa- 
tion items, and the latter test is to include mechanical comprehen- 
sion, and both mechanical and electrical knowledge items. 

Group 3 Schools. While Group 1 schools involve a minimum of 
mechanical content and Group 2 schools combine mechanical and 
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symbolic or theoretical material, Group 3 schools approach purely 
mechanical assembly-disassembly content. Included in this group 
are the gunner’s mate and torpedoman schools. The test validity 
coefficients for these schools are given in Table 7-xn. On Form 1 
both parts of the Mechanical Knowledge Test predict fairly well, 
but the General Classification Test and Reading Test also make a 
substantial contribution. On Form 2, used at a time when the 
grading system probably placed somewhat greater emphasis on the 
shop subjects, the Mechanical Knowledge Test scores show higher 
validity, while validity coefficients for the General Classification 
Test and Reading Test decrease in magnitude. 

The test means and standard deviations in Table 8-xii show the 
torpedoman school graduates to score higher than the graduates of 
gunner’s mate schools, especially on both parts of the Mechanical 


Table 6-xn. Group 2 Schools: Correlation coefficients between sums of 
scores on two tests of the Basic Test Battery and final school grades for 
graduates of five types of elementary Naval Training Schools 





Validity 


Validity 



Pair of 

Coefficient 


Coefficients 



Tests Whose 

Based on 


for ARI 

Naval Training 

Test 

Summed Score Has 

Summed 

Multiple 

+ MKM 

School 

Form 

Highest Validity 

Score 

R 

or MKE 

Aviation Machinist’s Mates 

2 

MKM + MKE 

.65 

.65 

.55 

Basic Engineering 

{1 

ARI + MKM 
ARI + MKM 

.64 

.65 

.65 

.66 

.64 

.65 

Diesel 

1 

GCT + MKE 

.50 

.50 

.48 

Electrical 

fi 

ARI + MKE 

.62 

.62 

.62 

12 

ARI + MKE 

.60 

.60 

.60 

Machinist’s Mates 

I 

MAT + MKM 

.52 

.52 

.49 


Knowledge Test. In comparison with the other schools, evaluating 
each school in terms of the tests most appropriate for it, the torpedo- 
man schools show test standards somewhat higher than average, 
while the gunner’s mate schools are considerably below average. 

Table 9-xii shows the validity coefficients of selected test combina- 
tions for Group 3 schools. Both schools show the same pattern: for 
Form 1, the best combination was Reading Test plus the Mechani- 
cal Score on the Mechanical Knowledge Test, while for Form 2 the 
best combination was the Mechanical Score plus the Electrical Score 
on the Mechanical Knowledge Test. The sum of the two parts of 
the Mechanical Knowledge Test is a satisfactory combination and it 
is probable that the Mechanical Test of Forms 4 and 5, which con- 
sists of mechanical comprehension, mechanical knowledge, and 
electrical knowledge items, wall be adequate for the selection of 



Table 7-xii. Group 3 Schools: Correlation coefficients (raw and corrected for restriction in range) ^ between scores on 
six tests of the Basic Test Battery and final school grades for graduates of two types of elementary Naval Training 

Schools 
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gunner’s mate and torpedoman trainees without the addition of 
other test scores. 

Special Tests of the Basic Test Battery. Three other tests are 
essentially a part of the Basic Test Battery but are treated separately 
here. They are the Spelling Test, Clerical Aptitude Test, and Radio 
Code Test— Speed of Response. The Radio Code Test and Form 1 


Table 9-xn. Group 3 Schools: Correlation coefficients between sums of 
scores on two tests of the Basic Test Battery and final school grades for 
graduates of two types of elementary Naval Training Schools 





Validity 

Coefficient 


Validity 



Pair of Tests 

Based on 


Coefficients 

Naval Training 

Test 

Whose Summed Score 

Summed 

Multiple 

for MKM 

School 

Form 

Has Highest Validity 

Score 

R 

+ MKE 

Gunner’s Mates 

f 1 

12 

READ + MKM 
MKM+MKE or MAT 

.47 

.56 

.47 

.56 

.40 

.56 

Torpedomen 

h 

READ + MKM 

.42 

.42 

.42 

|2 

MKM + MKE or MAT 

.49 

.53 

.48 


Table 10-xn. Correlation coefficients (raw and corrected for restriction 
in range) ^ between scores on Form 1 of the Special Tests of the Basic Test 
Battery and final grades for graduates of seven types of elementary 
Naval Training Schools 


Test 


Naval Training 
School 

Number 

of 

Classes 

Number 

of 

Graduates 

Spelling 

Clerical 

Aptitude 

Radio Code 

r 



rc 

r 

U 

Quartermasters 

12 

424 

.17 

.17 

.29 

.42 



Radio 

16 

1,013 

.19 

.22 

.18 

.25 

.29 

.39 

Signal 

8 

635 

.20 

.23 

.32 

.46 

.22 

.26 

Storekeepers 2 

4 

363 

.25 

.25 

.32 

.43 

.01 

.01 

Storekeepers (WR) 2 

241 

.28 

.27 

.33 

.48 



Yeomen 3 

6 

274 

.27 

.31 

.39 

.54 

^ ,28 

.29 

Yeomen (WR) 

6 

1,190 

.35 

.31 

.33 

.46 




1 Kelley, Truman L. Statistical Method. New York: Macmillan, 1924, p. 225, 

2 1 class, 64 graduates. 

3 2 classes, 97 graduates. 


of the Spelling Test and Clerical Aptitude Test were given over 
the same period of time as Form 2 of the tests previously discussed, 
and the validity data were gathered from the same classes for which 
Form 2 data have already been presented. 

The validity coefficients for these three tests are shown in Table 
10-xn and the corresponding means and standard deviations in 
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Table ll-xii. The Spelling Test does not predict success in any of 
the schools studied well enough to justify its addition to the other 
tests. The Clerical Aptitude Test has fairly good validity coefficients 
for most of the schools listed, and in the classes where comparison 
is possible it is the best single test for yeoman and signal schools. 

Table 11-xn. Means and standard deviations on Form 1 of the Special 
Tests of the Basic Test Battery for graduates in seven types of elementary 
Naval Training Schools 


Test 


Naval Training 
School 

Number 

of 

Classes 

Number 

of 

Graduates 

Spelling 

Clerical 

Aptitude 

Radio Code 

M 

a 

M 

0 

M 

0 

Quartermasters 

12 


61.8 

10.0 

62.0 

6.6 



Radio 

16 

1,01S 

59.8 

8.5 

60,5 

7.2 

68.1 

7.1 

Signal 

8 

635 

61.6 

8.6 

60.9 

6.6 

61.7 

8.3 

Storekeepers ^ 

4 

363 

61.6 

10.0 

63.1 

7.1 

59.1 

9.9 

Storekeepers (WR) 2 

241 

64.7 

10.2 

64.9 

6.5 



Yeomen 2 

6 

274 

62.3 

8.5 

63.5 

6.6 

62.5 

9.5 

Yeomen (WR) 

6 

1,190 

63.4 

11.4 

64.1 

6.7 




1 1 class, 64r trainees. 

2 Z classes, 97 trainees. 


Table 12-xil Comparative validity of single tests and combinations of 
tests of the Basic Test Battery in six types of elementary Naval 
Training Schools 


Correlation Coefficients between Test Scores and 
Final School Grades 


Single Test Combination of Tests 


Naval Training 
School 

OCX 

ARI 

CLER 

GCT + 
ARI 

GCT+ GCT + 
CLER ARI + CLER 

Quartermasters 

.48 

.41 

.42 

.47 

.49 

.49 : 

Signal ^ 

.44 

.37 

.46 

.43 

.49 

.48 

Storekeepers (WR) 

.52 

.44 

.48 

SI 

.55 

.54 

Storekeepers 

SB 

.54 

.43 

.59 

SB 

.58 

Yeomen 

.47 

.35 

.54 

.43 

SB 

.51 

Yeomen (WR) 

.65 

.50 

.46 

.61 

.61 

,60 


The Radio Code Test is effective only in the case of radio schools 
and is the only one of the nine tests that appears to be useful for 
that school. 

Table 12-xii gives information on the comparative validity of the 
General Classification Test, Arithmetical Reasoning Test, and 
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Clerical Aptitude Test, and the sums of the most plausible com- 
binations. In these six types of schools the best single test appears 
to be about as satisfactory as . the best combination of tests in pre- 
dicting success. 

Validity of the Interview. The effectiveness of the interview as 
a selection device is difficult to estimate because interviewers always 
had test scores before them as they made their evaluations. The 
quantitative result of the classification interview was recorded as the 
“quality classification” and is described earlier in this chapter. 

A sample group of 37,862 trainees was studied to observe the rela- 
tion between quality classification and success in nine types of 
elementary schools. The trainees were divided into three groups 
according to whether they (1) failed the school, (2) graduated as 
qualified strikers (apprentices for a rating), or (3) in the case of those 


Table 13-xii. Distribution of trainees in nine types of elementary Naval 
Training Schools according to quality classification and 
success in training 



Cases assigned to Quality Classification by Classification Interviewers 

Relative Success 
Categories 

1. 

2. 

3. 

General Detail 

Total 

N %i 

N %1 

N %i 

N 

N 


Failure 

Graduated as 

178 3.47 

636 4.11 

1,482 9.70 

507 25.68 

2,803 

7.40 

Qualified Striker 4,110 80.15 
Graduated with 

13,016 84.09 

13,047 85.38 

1,441 73.00 

31,614 

83.50 

Rating 

840 16.38 

1,827 11.80 

752 4,92 

26 1.32 

3,445 

9.10 

Total 

5, ms 

15,479 

15,281 

1,974 

37,862 



I Base for percentage is total in the quality classification. 


with pronounced proficiency, received petty officer rating at gradua- 
tion. The contingency table showing the relationship between the 
two variables is shown in Table 13-xii. The coefficient of mean 
square contingency is .23. Although this denotes some relationship, 
it is not as high as the validity coefficients of the appropriate tests 
for the same schools. The fact that the data for all classes of all nine 
schools were pooled may serve to obscure somewhat the predictive 
efficiency of the quality classification. 

The four categories of quality classification evidently contribute 
unequally to the relationships; that is, there is comparatively little 
difference between classifications 1 and 2, and only a moderate 
difference between classifications 3 and 1 or classifications 3 and 2. 
The sharp difference is between “general detail’’ on the one hand 
and classifications 1, 2, and 3 together on the other. In other words. 
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the interviewer was only moderately successful in predicting who 
would do best among those recommended for school training, but 
he was markedly successful in determining who should go to school 
and who should go to “general detail”. 

The actual order of assignment to school involved both quality 
classification and the school recommendation. The interviewer 
might assign as a first recommendation either (1) a recommendation 
for a particular elementary school, or (2) a recommendation to gen- 
eral detail. If the first recommendation were for assignment to an 
elementary school, it was mandatory that the second recommenda- 
tion also be to an elementary school. If the first recommendation 
were assignment to general detail, the second recommendation 
might be assignment to an operational school. When both quality 
classification and recommendation were considered, the contingency 
coefficients between order of assignment and graduation ranged from 
.22 to .35. They show throughout a lower degree of relationship 
than the appropriate tests for the same schools. 

In another study of 3,246 graduates of electrical schools, it was 
found that the correlation ratio between quality classification and 
school grades was .41. For the same group, the uncorrected correla- 
tion coefficient between school grade and the sum of the Arithmeti- 
cal Reasoning Test plus the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical 
Score) was ,50. To evaluate concretely this difference in predictive 
efficiency, the success of quality classification 1 men was compared with 
that of the same number of top scoring men on the Mechanical 
Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) alone. Of the 333 men in quality 
classification 1, ten failed and eighty-one received a rating at gradua- 
tion. Of the top 333 men in the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Elec- 
trical Score) distribution, four failed and one hundred were rated. It 
should be noted, however, that it is not always true that a quality 
classification of 1 denotes an interviewer’s judgment of superiority 
over quality classification 2. Actually a man may be given a 1 be- 
cause he is disqualified for all but one type of school, while a 2 man 
may not only be better qualified for that particular school, but is 
also qualified for several others. 

Both studies reported here on tlie use of quality classification 
indicate that the improvement in predicting school success by having 
in addition to test scores an interviewer's evaluation of experience, 
interest, and personality, is relatively small and may well be nega- 
tive. In this coimection it should be noted that prediction of school 
success is but one of the functions of the interview. The Enlisted 
Personnel Qualifications Card is most conveniently filled out in the 
classification interview, and it presents an opportunity for explain- 
ing the nature of the assignment to, the interviewee' and answering 



Table 14-xii. Bistribudon of trainees in eight types of elementary Naval 
Training Schools according to age 


Naval Training School 

Age Group 

Percentage of 
Trainees in 
Each Group 

Final School Grade 

M , 0 

Aviation Machinist's Mates 

17-21 

33.3 

82.15 

3.69 

(N =: 766) 

22-26 

44.3 

84.34 

2.61 

27-30 

13.3 

84.19 

3.33 


31-38 

9.5 

83.51 

3.47 


All AMM 

' Trainees 

83.52 

3.33 

Aviation Ordnancemen 

17-21 

49.0 

84.48 

3.77 

(N = 1,230) 

22-26 

25.4 

86.31 

3.93 

27-30 

15.6 

86.08 

3.60 


31-38 

10.0 

86.08 

4.21 


All AOM 

Trainees 

85.36 

3.93 

Aviation Radiomen 

17-19 

70.2 

84.45 

4.56 

(N = 1,125) 

20-22 

17.1 

85.04 

4.86 

23-25 

8.7 

84.29 

4.12 


26-38 

4.0 

84.68 

4.67 


All ARM 

Trainees 

84.55 

4.58 

Electrical (N = 1,930) 

17-21 

27.6 

82.90 

7.02 

22-26 

22.3 

85.06 

6.74 


27-31 

23.2 

84.95 

6.62 


32-36 

21.8 

84.43 

6.88 


37-42 

5.1 

83.95 

7.13 


All EM Trainees 

84.24 

6.90 

Quartermasters (N =r 1 , 1 89) 

17-21 

25.1 

85.67 

7.59 

22-26 

31.9 

85.58 

7.13 


27-31 

21.7 

85.55 

6.08 


32-36 

17.8 

85.92 

6.88 


37-44 

3.5 

85.02 

5.50 


All QM Trainees 

85.64 

6.94 

Radar Operators 

17-21 

10.5 

81.07 

6.45 

(N r= 1,946) 

22-26 

41.8 

82.39 

6.47 

27-31 

23.9 

82.06 

6.33 


32-36 

18.8 

81.57 

6.61 


37-42 

4.9 

79.21 

6.79 


All RdM ' 

Trainees 

81.86 

6.52 

Radio (N = 1,153) 

17-21 

60.7 

87.63 

6.17 

22-26 

18.5 

87.02 

6.36 


27-31 

12.9 

86.81 

5.75 


32-38 

7.9 

86.24 

6.73 


All RM Trainees 

87.30 

6.21 

Signal (N 1,433) 

17-19 

67.4 

83.99 

6.87 


20-23 

10.6 

84.25 

7.26 


24-27 

10.5 

86.00 

6.47 


28-31 

7.0 

87.08 

6.00 


32-38 

4.5 

85.73 

7.25 


All SM Trainees 

84.52 

6.90 
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any questions he may have. The interviewee also has an opportunity 
to express his interests and point of view, and quite apart from any 
predictive value tire information may have, the mere fact of his 
having had individual attention and an opportunity to be heard is 
probably valuable from the morale point of view. 

Age as a Predictive Factor. The relation between age and school 
grades is shown for several schools in Table 14-xn. In general, men 
between 22 and 36 years of age are more successful than those below 
22 or over 36. 

The product-moment correlation coefficients between age and 
grades assigned in school are shown in Table 15-xii. Since the rela- 
tionship has been found to demonstrate a pronounced curvilinearity, 
the correlations understate the amount of relationship present. For 


Table 15 - xii . Correlation coefficients (product-moment and biserial) 
between age and final grade for trainees in eight types of elementary 
Naval Training Schools 


Naval Training School 

Product-moment r 

Biserial 

Aviation Machinist's Mates 

.200 

.379 

Aviation Ordnancemen 

.195 

.275 

Aviation Radiomen 

.008 

.040 

Electrical 

.081 

.155 

Quartermasters 

.002 

.006 

Radar Operators 

.081 

.135 

Radio 

—.069 

—.080 

Signal 

.141 

.143 


t The dichotomy was between “favored age" and “non-favored age," where the favored 
age group was between 22 and 36 years of age and the non-favored ages were below 22 
and above 36. 


classification purposes it is sufficient to divide the age range into a 
favored range, 22-36, and unfavored ranges, 21 and below, and 37 
and above. The amount of predictive efficiency that could be 
achieved by this practice can be evaluated by a biserial coefficient 
of correlation, even though it is based on a derived variable, 
“favored”, rather than on the age scale itself. The only such biserial 
coefficients indicating a useful relationship for prediction are found 
for aviation machinist’s mate school, .40, and aviation ordnanceman 
school, .28. 

Amount OF Education as a Predictive Factor. The relationship 
between amount of civilian education in years and school grades is 
shown in Table 16-xii. As in the case of age, the regression appears 
curvilinear. In Table 17-xii are shown the product-moment correla- 



Table i6-xiL Distribution of trainees in eight types of elementary Naval 
Training Schools according to amount of civilian education in years 


Nava! Training School 

Aviation Machinist’s Mates 
(N = 766) 


Aviation Ordnancemen 
(N = 1,230) 


Aviation Radiomen 
(N = 1,125) 


Electrical (N = 1,930) 


Quartermasters (N =: 1,189) 


Radar Operators 
(N = 1,946) 


Radio (N= 1,153) 


Signal (N = 1,433) 


Amount of 

Civilian Percentage of Final School Grade 

Education Trainees in ^ " 

in Years Each Group M o 


0-8 

3.8 

82.64 

2.97 

9, 10, 11 

27.4 

82.09 

3.62 

12 

57.8 

84.00 

3.11 

13 and over 

11.0 

84.86 

2.43 

All AMM Trainees 

83.52 

3.33 

0-8 

6.4 

84.17 

4.08 

9. 10, 11 

35.0 

84.16 

3.79 

12 

50.1 

86.12 

3.76 

13, 14, 15 

8.0 

86.76 

3.77 

16 and over 

0.6 

84.78 

3.28 

All AOM Trainees 

85.36 

3.93 

0-8 

1.9 

84.31 

3.49 

9, 10, 11 

32.3 

83.83 

4.53 

12 

58.0 

84.83 

4.62 

13 and over 

7.7 

85.46 

4.37 

All ARM Trainees 

84.55 

4.58 

0-8 

11.3 

81.72 

6.89 

9, 10, 11 

34.9 

82.15 

7.01 

12 

46.7 

85.90 

. 6.27 

13, 14, 15 

6.3 

87.79 

5.75 

16 and over 

0.9 

86.38 

5.92 

All EM Trainees 


84.24 

6.90 

0-9 

2.3 

83.90 

6.45 

10, 11 

7.7 

83.72 

7.08 

12 

51.4 

85.57 

7.12 

13, 14, 15 

29.4 

86.24 

6.32 

16 and over 

9.3 

86.15 

7.28 

All QM Trainees 


85.64 

6.94 

0-8 

1.6 

80.32 

7.24 

9, 10, 11 

14.8 

79.40 

6.69 

12 

62.0 

82.02 

6.26 

13,14,15 

16.6 

82.72 

6.77 

16 and over 

5.1 

84.62 

5.89 

All RdM Trainees 

81.86 

6.52 

0-8 

6.4 

87.68 

5.97 

9, 10, 11 

33.1 

85.86 

6.37 

12 

51.2 

88.08 

5.98 

13,14,15 

8.6 

87.97 

6.31 

16 and over 

0.7 

87.25 

4.79 

All RM Trainees 


87.30 

6.22 

0-8 

5.7 

82.96 

7.27 

9,10,11 

41.7 

82.81 

6.64 

12 

44.8 

85.57 

6.76 

13 and over 

7.8 

88.69 

5.69 

All SM Trainees 


84.52 

6.90 
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tion coefficients and the biserial coefficients. For the latter the dichot- 
omy was completion of high school versus non-completion. Useful 
relationships are found in the following cases: 


Electrical school .37 

Aviation machinist's mate school .36 

Aviation ordiianceman school .32 

Radar operator school .24 


Before these data are used as a basis for assignment recommenda- 
tions, it would be necessary to know the relationship of test scores 
to both education and gi'ades for these graduates, so that the pre- 
dictive efficiency of years of civilian education, with appropriate test 
scores partialed out, could be determined. If the con'elation coeffi- 
cients between years of education completed and the tests of the 
Basic Test Battery reported in Chapter VI are applied to this group, 
the correlation coefficients between years of education and service 
school grades, with test scores held constant, are very close to zero. 


Table 17-xn. Correlation coefficients (product-moment and biserial) 
between amount of civilian education in years and final grades for trainees 
in eight types of elementary Naval Training Schools 


Nava! Training School 

Product-moment r 

Biserial ri 

Aviation Machinist's Mates 

.174 

.360 

Aviation Ordnancemen 

.156 

.324 

Aviation Radiomen 

.061 

.181 

Electrical 

.219 

.371 

Quartermasters 

.049 

.156 

Radar Operators 

.15 

.244 

Radio 

.008 

.188 

Signal 

.161 

.156 


1 The dichotomy was between less than 12 years of education and 12 years or more. 


It should be noted, however, that the trainees for these schools had 
been selected on the basis of test scores, which in turn restricted the 
variability in years of education and lowered its apparent predictive 
value. In other words, if large numbers of men with less than eight 
years of civilian education had been sent to elementary enlisted 
service schools, their high rate of failure would have emphasized the 
importance of civilian education. In general, it is probable that 
"years of education” contributes little in addition to test scores, but 
that it is a useful substitute for tests if the latter are not available. 
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General Classification Test Scores in Relation to Reasons 
FOR Failure. The records of 46,500 trainees assigned to ten different 
types of elementary schools were examined to determine the rela- 
tionship between scores on the General Classification Test and 
failure in school. Of the trainees, 11,000 obtained General Glassifi- 
cation Test scores which were below the cutting score recommended 
for the school to which they were assigned. Presumably such assign- 
ments had been made because of quota pressure and because those 
individuals had some such unusual qualifications as specific experi- 
ence, marked interest, or favorable personal qualities, which might 

Table i8-xii. Percentage of failure among trainees of ten types of ele- 
mentary Naval Training Schools whose scores on the General Classifica- 
tion Test were (1) below the cutting score; and (2) above the cutting 
score, classified according to reasons for failure 


Reason for Failure 

Percentage of Failure 
Among Men with 
GCT Scores Below 
Cutting Score. 

N = 11,000 

Percentage of Failure 
Among Men with 
GCT Scores Above 
Cutting Score. 

N = 35,500 

Lack of Aptitude 





In general aptitude for school 

5.5 


1.2 


For practical work 

3.0 


0.8 


Total 


8.5 


2.0 

Poor Motivation 





Lack of interest or appreciation 

4.9 


1.2 


Preferred sea duty or other school 

.5 


.3 


Total 


5.4 


1.5 

Disciplinary Problem 


.8 


.3 

Miscellaneous (death, illness, dis- 





charge, etc.) 


LI 


1.1 

All Reasons 


15.8 


4.9 


counterbalance a slight deficiency in the General Glassification Test 
score. The scores on other tests of the Basic Test Battery were not 
taken into account in this study. Table 18-xii shows the percentage 
of the *"aboYe cutting score’’ and ‘‘below cutting score” groups who 
failed for each reason, for reasons related to inaptitude or poor 
motivation, and tor all reasons. Despite their non-test qualifications, 
the rate of failure of men with scores below the cutting score was 
more than three times that of men who met the cutting score. The 
contrast becomes sharper if the comparison is made only on factors 
for which prediction by selection tests can be expected. If the miscel- 
laneous reasons such as death, discharge, and serious illness are 
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excluded, it is found that almost four times as many of those below 
cutting score fail as those above cutting score. This represents a 
degree of predictive efficiency equivalent to a tetrachoric coefficient 
of correlation of .53. 

The reasons for failure presented in Table IS-xn are those given 
by the school instructors. While the reasons as given are probably 
of doubtful validity, the data for the reason ‘‘lack of interest or 
application” are of special interest. More than four times as many 
of the below cutting score group failed for lack of interest as did those 
who were above the cutting score. The predictive efficiency is equiv- 
alent to a tetrachoric coefficient of correlation of .51. This is pre- 
cisely the area of selection for which an aptitude test might be con- 
sidered least useful and for which subjective and intuitive interview 
data are considered necessary, and yet rigid mechanical use of objective 
test scores would have reduced attrition from alleged poor motiva- 
tion very substantially. When it is considered that many of the 
below cutting score gi'oups were presumably assigned just because 
their high interest and serious intent were judged to compensate 
for their low aptitude, it is apparent that the entire area of “in- 
terest,” as it appears to the classification interviewer and to the 
school instructor, merits further study. It may be, for example, that 
“lack of interest” is the result of lack of aptitude, or it may be that 
“lack of interest” is a charitable way of describing a cause of school 
failure. In any case the whole subject requires much more intensive 
research. 


Summary of Res^ilts by Predictive Factors 
The Basic Test BAri’ERY— General Tests 

Verbal Tests, The General Classification Test and the Reading 
Test predict success well in most of the schools studied. Only in the 
radio school and in three schools with a distinct mechanical empha- 
sis (machinists mate, gunner’s mate, and torpedoman) do the cor- 
rected validity coefficients fall consistently below .40. The two tests 
are similar in predictive efficiency, with the General Classification 
Test somewhat more effective, especially in Form 2. For purposes of 
prediction, little justification is found for using a test of reading 
ability in addition to the General Classification Test for the meas- 
urement of verbal ability. 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test, The data from Form 1 indicate that 
the Arithmetical Reasoning Test is the most generally useful test of 
the battery, considering all schools in all groups. This conclusion is 
substantiated by the results presented in the fleet validation study 
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(Chapter XX) and by data from a research study carried out aboard 
the USS New Jersey showing a close relationship between scores on 
the Arithmetical Reasoning Test and attainment of petty officer 
status. The kind of ability measured by this test appears to be gen- 
erally useful in naval ratings even when the school or the job is not 
notably quantitative in nature. The lower validity coefficients for 
the Arithmetical Reasoning Test on Form 2 may be partly attribut- 
able to the very high mean scores of the classes studied, with the 
result that a large portion of each class had as high a level of the 
ability as the school demanded. This explanation implies a curvi- 
linear relationship between school grades and scores on the Arith- 
metical Reasoning Test. 

The Mechanical Tests. These three tests (the Mechanical Apti- 
tude Test, and the Mechanical and Electrical Scores on the Mechan- 
ical Knowledge Test) predict success in the schools with an obvious 
mechanical emphasis. But the data provide little basis for assigning 
personnel to different mechanical schools by their different scores 
on the three tests. The Electrical Score of the Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test, for example, is as good as the Mechanical Score and better 
than the Mechanical Aptitude Test score for predicting success in 
the diesel, machinist’s mate, and gunner’s mate schools. This would 
appear to indicate that electrical knowledge is highly important in 
schools where, in fact, electrical subjects are not stressed. 

A possible explanation of the anomaly is that the Mechanical 
Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) is operating as a test of mechani- 
cal aptitude. Many of the items rest upon fairly casual observation 
of common electrical equipment such as toasters, telephones, and 
doorbells. A large proportion of the testees have had the necessary 
opportunity and environmental exposure to arrive at the answer if 
they have the requisite aptitude and interest. On the otlier hand, 
many of the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) items 
relate to specific tools which are encountered only in a metal work- 
ing shop. The fact that more people have had the necessary experi- 
ences for answering the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical 
Score) items correctly tends to make this test operate as an aptitude 
test. The aptitude involved apparently is sufficiently general to be 
important in clearly mechanical schools. 

The Mechanical Aptitude Test has two sections testing (1) spatial 
perception and (2) mechanical comprehension; it may, therefore, be 
on too abstract a level to correlate highly with success in these 
mechanical schools. In other words, a test constructed and designated 
as an electrical knowledge test may measure certain aspects of me- 
chanical aptitude better than tests designed to measure mechanical 
knowledge or mechanical aptitude. In this connection it may be 
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noted that in Foims 4 and 5 of the Basic Test Battery, mechanical 
GOinpreheiision, mechanical knowledge, and electrical knowledge 
items have been combined to form the Mechanical Test. 

The Special Tests 

Spelling. The Spelling Test showed insufficient predictive effi- 
ciency to justify its continued use, especially in view of its high inter- 
correlation with the General Classification Test. 

Clerical Aptitude Test, The Clerical Aptitude Test predicts suc- 
cess well not only in the yeoman and storekeeper schools, but also 
in quartermaster and signal schools. Insufficient data are available 
to evaluate the test's usefulness for a wider range of schools, but the 
validity coefficients for quartermaster and signal schools (where the 
clerical aspect is not especially prominent) suggest that the Clerical 
Aptitude Test may measure speed and accuracy of repetitive per- 
ceptual operations. 

Radio Code Test-Speed of Response. This test predicts success 
fairly well in the radio school only, and it is the only test that is 
effective for radio school. It should be noted, however, that the data 
in Chapter XX show a substantial correlation between the General 
Classification Test and success of radiomen in the fleet. 

Since these conclusions on the nature of the functions involved 
in the tests of the Basic Test Battery are somewhat speculative, con- 
siderable caution is indicated in setting up selection requirements 
on the basis of the names of the tests and the obvious features of 
the assignment. Since an electrical knowledge test predicts success 
in schools which are not electrical, an arithmetical reasoning test 
is generally useful for most schools whether or not they stress arith- 
metic, and a clerical aptitude test works well for schools that are 
not particularly clerical in content, the need for caution in using 
tests because they have the *‘right" names is indicated. 

Other Predictive Factors 

Interview. Data on the “quality classification” indicate that the 
interview adds little if anything to the predictive value of the tests 
alone, and that some reasons for school failure, such as “lack of in- 
terest or application,” can be predicted by aptitude tests, although 
they are usually considered as factors which should be appraised % 
the rnterview technique. ' 

' Tdge?.' Trainees b 36 years of age receive somewhat 

better school grades than those beyond those limits, but the 'relation- 
ship is mot close.' ■ 

Education. Amount of civilian education, in the absence of apti- ; 
tude test scores, is of some' value in predicting, school success but 
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contributes little additional information when test scores are avail- 
able. 

The data presented in this chapter indicate that success in ele- 
mentary enlisted schools can be predicted effectively by means of 
the general and special tests of the Basic Test Battery. The most 
effective combination of tests for Group 1 schools is that of the 
General Classification Test and the Arithmetical Reasoning Test. 
Success in Group 2 schools is best predicted by the Arithmetical 
Reasoning Test plus the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical or 
Mechanical Score), depending upon the particular type of school. 
The Mechanical and Electrical Scores of the Mechanical Knowledge 
Test proved the best combination for Group 3 schools. Judging from 
the results obtained from Forms 1, 2, and 3 of the Basic Test Battery, 
the four tests (singly and in combination) of Forms 4 and 5, as 
described in Chapter VI, should provide effective tools for the pre- 
diction of success in the Navy’s elementary enlisted schools. 



CHAPTER XIII 


PREDICTION OF SUCCESS IN 
ADVANCED SERVICE SCHOOLS 

.Advanced enlisted service schools are designed to provide instruc- 
tion at advanced levels for men who have had elementary school 
training or experience in rating, ashore or afloat (Chapter V). Until 
nearly the end of the war, trainees were assigned to these schools 
without the benefit of systematic selection requirements. Owing to 
pressure of classification and training problems on the elementary 
level, studies in the prediction of success in advanced schools were 
postponed until late in the war. Two studies were begun in the 
summer and early fall of 1944 in (1) Naval Training School (Fire 
Control— Advanced), and (2) Naval Training School (Gunner’s 
Mates and Electric Hydraulics). Preliminary reports on these 
studies, recommending cutting scores for selection of trainees, were 
issued in December 1944 and January 1945. The rest of the studies 
summarized in this chapter were not begun until April 1945. At that 
time the Test and Research Section was requested by the Enlisted 
Classification Section to initiate studies in certain advanced schools 
leading to the preparation of selection requirements comparable to 
those which had been worked out at the elementary school level. 

Nature of Advanced School Programs 

The researches reported in this chapter are concerned with only a 
fraction of the total number of advanced enlisted schools for naval 
personnel. All of the schools studied were concerned with qualifying 
enlisted personnel for Navy jobs requiring skill in operation of 
equipment, in repair and maintenance of equipment, or in both. 
Notwithstanding this superficial similarity in type of training, the 
schools varied widely with respect to (1) length of training program, 
(2) type of content, (3) amount of pre-selection of trainees, and 
(4) standards of achievement. A list of the schools studied, together 
with the length of training programs, and the general nature of the 
curricula is given below. 

Advanced Schools for Motor Machinist’s Mates 

1 . NTSch (Diesel)-A. 1 8 weeks. Advanced general training in 
diesel engines— not a factory school concerned with a special make of 
engine. 

262 
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2 . NTSch (Diesel)-B. 4 weeks. A factory school providing special- 
ized training on certain types of diesel engines. 

3. NTSch (Diesel)-C. 5 weeks. A factory school. 

4. NTSch (Packard Marine Engine). 8 weeks. A factory school. 

Advanced Schools for Electrician’s Mates 

5. NTSch (Electrical Interior Communications) (EIC School). 26 
weeks. The program of this school is highly intensive and extremely 
technical; the most advanced of any of the electrician’s mates schools. 
The curriculum contains a great deal of mathematics (including 
some calculus) and electronics theory at the level of the last two 
years of an electrical engineering course. Trainees for this school 
were selected from the schools described below. 

6. NTSch (Electrician’s Mates). 18 weeks. An advanced electri- 
cian’s mates school. The curriculum includes considerable mathe- 
matics and electronics theory, but the level is less advanced than that 
of the EIC School. 

7. NTSch (Gyro Compass). 16 weeks. An advanced electrician’s 
mates school. Specialized training is provided in repair and main- 
tenance of gyro circuits and equipment. The level of training is 
somewhat advanced compared to school 6, but not so intensive as 
school 5. 

Advanced School FOR Gunner’s Mates 

8. NTSch (Gunner’s Mates and Electric Hydraulics). Length of 
course varied— average 12 weeks. The curriculum covers basic elec- 
tricity and fire control, basic hydraulics, 40 mm. gun and mount, and 
5"/38 caliber gun and mount. This school was included in the set 
of studies begun in April 1945, although it had been studied earlier, 
in the summer and fall of 1944. By the time the later set of studies 
was begun, two curricula were being offered. These differed mainly 
in level of difficulty. The potentially better students were placed in 
an advanced course; the remaining students in a primary course. 
Promising graduates of the primary course sometimes were placed 
in the advanced course. 

Advanced School for Fire Controlmen 

9. NTSch (Fire Control— Advanced). Length of course variable- 
consisted of a basic course of 8 weeks, and specialized courses of 
varying lengths (3 weeks to 24 weeks) concerned with special types 
of equipment. Most of the specialized courses were 8 or 10 weeks in 
length. A preparatory course of 4 weeks was given for men con- 
sidered deficient in background for the basic course. The basic 
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course covered elementary electricity, basic fire control, basic hy- 
draulics, and standard assemblies. The specialized courses were con- 
cerned with gun directors, computers, and other fire control equip- 
ment for particular guns. The longest course (24 weeks) was a repair 
course covering a wide variety of fire control equipment. 

Advanced School for Water Tenders 

10. NTSch (Oil Burning). 6 weeks. Advanced training in opera- 
tion and maintenance of high pressure steam boiler systems. 

Advanced Schools for Sonarmen 

1 1 . West Coast Sound School. 5 weeks. Advanced training in 
operation and maintenance of sonar equipment and in plotting and 
interpreting information received through sonar. 

12. Fleet Sonar School. 6 weeks. Substantially the same as West 
Coast Sound School. 

The above listing indicates marked variations in training time, 
type of content, and level of difficulty of different advanced school 
programs. No less disparity was found with respect to achievement 
standards. The EIC School, for example, applied high and rigid 
standards. Its failure rate in the classes studied was from twenty to 
twenty-five per cent. On the other hand, the samples for most schools 
included very few failures, in some instances none. In some schools 
the practice of permitting students to fail was contrary to policy. 
Reasons advanced for this policy, despite the consequent lowering 
of standards, were: (1) failure could not be afforded because of the 
Navy's need for men with some degree of training in the particular 
skills concerned, (2) trainees were sometimes rated at pay grade 
levels above those for which tliey were actually qualified, and the 
schoors job was to supply the missing knowledge or skill, no matter 
how resistive the trainee might be to the process, and (3) to have 
men repeat portions, or all, of the curriculum until some degree of 
mastery was attained xvas considered to be better policy than to fail 
them. 

Schools also differed with respect to the degree of selection of 
their trainees. Discussion of this point will be reserved for a later 
■section. . 

Populations Available for Selection of Trainees 

Trainees for the advanced service schools came from a number of 
different sources. Some were graduates of elementary schools who 
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were immediately sent on for advanced training; some were assigned 
from shore duty stations to prepare them for further duty ashore or 
afloat; still others were men returned from sea duty. Air varieties 
and lengths of Navy experience were represented. Not infrequently 
a given school group included all pay grades from unrated men to 
chief petty ofiicers. The age distribution was correspondingly wide. 

The heterogeneity of Navy experience represented in the ad- 
vanced school population complicated the prediction problem. The 
relationships between experience and such factors as motivation, ad- 
justment to the school situation, study habits, and personal and 
family problems, are difficult to evaluate but are nevertheless real 
in their influence on training success. It seems reasonable to expect 
less uniformity, with respect to these imponderables, in the popula- 
tions with which these studies dealt than in the groups assigned to 
elementary schools. Training officers frequently expressed the 
opinion that men returned from sea duty were poorly motivated. 
They tended to regard their training assignment as a shore duty 
vacation which had been earned by their months or years in the 
fleet. Reports of training officers indicated, also, that men returned 
from sea duty had more personal and family problems that inter- 
fered with study, and that in general they experienced more diffi- 
culty in adapting to the school situation. 

The variations in composition of the groups available for selec- 
tion of advanced school trainees at different times may be illustrated 
by data from the advanced fire control school. For four groups 
studied, representing four different enrollment times, the ranges in 
proportion of men from various sources were as follows: (1) returned 
from sea duty, 41 per cent to 85 per cent; (2) from elementary service 
school, none to 55 per cent; (3) from instructional duty (generally at 
elementary service schools), from none to 13 per cent; (4) from other 
duty, I per cent to 13 per cent. As time went on, more and more 
men returning from sea duty became available for advanced train- 
ing and fewer elementary school graduates were immediately as- 
signed to advanced training. But within this long time trend the 
composition of the population available for assignment to any school 
was also subject to short time fluctuations. The composition of these 
populations, at any given time, was therefore a variable and uncer- 
'tain. matter. 

Procedures 

Samples Studied. The foregoing discussion of the populations 
available for selection of advanced school trainees indicates that the 
problem of adequate sampling was difficult. Solution of it would 
have required careful preliminary study of the groups available for 
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assignment to each school, followed by design of sampling pro- 
cedures that would insure adequate representation to each sub- 
group. Where subgroups were too unlike to warrant combining 
them into a total sample, sampling within the subgroups should 
have been extensive enough to permit separate analyses of predictive 
relationships for each group. 

Wartime pressure for immediate results precluded working 
out and employing such carefully designed sampling procedures. 
Samples were composed of intact school classes. For the most part 
the only requirement imposed on the samples was inclusion of a 
certain minimum number of cases. Even this requirement was not 
met in a few cases. 

Only by virtue of some fortunate sampling accident would 
samples drawn in this way be representative of the total population 
available for selection of trainees. Time periods covered by the 
samples for most schools were too short to insure adequate repre- 
sentation of all sources from which men might be assigned. Num- 
bers of cases were too small. Departure from representative sampling 
was, indeed, almost insured by whatever selection procedures were 
employed in choosing men for school assignment and because certain 
groups of cases had to be largely discarded for lack of data on them. 

Although there were no systematic established selection standards 
for advanced schools, selection processes of various sorts were oper- 
ating. Probably the most systematically selected groups were those 
assigned from elementary schools. The elementary school graduates 
selected for immediate assignment to advanced school were usually 
those who had proven most apt in their elementary training. 
Trainees for NTSch (Electrical Interior Communications) were a 
special case of this kind of selection, although in this instance selec- 
tion was made from trainees assigned to another advanced school, 
rather than to an elementary school. The next most systematically 
selected groups were those recommended by advanced classification 
centers. Lack of established selection standards probably prevented 
these groups from being more systematically assigned. One would 
expect locally determined standards, based on intuition rather than 
research, to vary from classification center to classification center. 
Moreover, aptitude was not the only basis for assignment. Classifica- 
tion centers were directed to consider, also, the extent to which 
men needed advanced training in order to qualify for advancement, 
or in some cases, to supply missing qualifications for ratings already 
held. Probably the least systematically selected groups were those 
recommended by commanding officers or personnel ofiicers of pre- 
vious duty stations. The suspicion has even been expressed by some 
training ofiicers that commanding officers, at least occasionally, 
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tended to me the advanced schools as dumping grounds for their 
undesirables. 

A considerable number of cases had to be eliminated from some 
samples because data on them were lacking. In only two of the 
studies, at NTSch (Gunner's Mates and Electric Hydraulics) and 
at the Advanced Fire Control School, were the tests given at the 
schools by the investigators. In all other studies the schools were 
requested to supply the data from the men's Enlisted Personnel 
Qualifications Cards. Men who had come into the Navy prior to the 
establishment of classification centers in recruit training stations 
often had no Qualifications Cards in their service record jackets. 
Occasionally such men had been interviewed and had a Qualifica- 
tions Card partially filled out, but frequently so much data was 
lacking that the cards were of little value for research purposes. A 
large proportion of men with long sea experience fell in this group. 
Hence, the samples were systematically biased by the exclusion of 
individuals for whom data were not readily available. 

Prediction Data. The prediction data for these studies were con- 
fined almost entirely to those conveniently available from the En- 
listed Personnel Qualifications Cards. These included Basic Test 
Battery scores, rating and pay grade, age, Navy training records, 
length of Navy service, civilian occupation, and civilian education. 
In only one instance (the Electrical Interior Communications 
School) were other prediction data used. In this case, since all men 
were assigned to this school from NTSch (Electrician's Mates), their 
previous school grades were obtained. 

Certain limitations of these Qualifications Card data should be 
noted. 

1. For some schools, data with respect to certain prediction vari- 
ables, particularly scores on certain tests, were too incomplete to 
permit estimation of the relationships of those variables to success 
in the schools concerned. 

2. The data on civilian occupational experience was unsatisfac- 
tory. It was necessary to rely on the codes of civilian occupations that 
had been recorded by classification interviewers. Even assuming that 
coding was always accurate, the codes had the following flaws: (a) 
Different coding systems were used in the classification program at 
different times, and the particular coding system employed on each 
individual could not always be determined, (b) The same numerical 
code was sometimes employed in two coding systems, but with dif- 
ferent meanings, (c) One of the coding systems failed to provide a 
means of making important distinctions concerning degree of skill 
in certain occupational groups. Data not coded in conformance with 
the Dictionary of Occupational Titles were discarded. 
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3 : Men took tests at widely different stages of Navy experience, 
a fact which probably influenced their scores on certain of the tests. 
Those men who were inducted into the Navy after classification 
centers were established in recruit training stations were tested dur- 
ing their recruit training. Men who entered the Navy prior to the 
establishment of the classification program were tested, if at all, 
following months or years of Navy experience. For such tests as the 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (both Mechanical and Electrical Scores) 
this difference in stage of Navy experience at which men were tested 
was probably important. Testing a man’s knowledge of tool rela- 
tionships after he has had several years of experience as a motor 
machinist’s mate does not measure aptitude for diesel school train- 
ing in the same way that it is measured if the test is taken prior to 
such experience. 

4. The Basic Test Battery was designed primarily as a tool for 
classification at the recruit training level to aid in assignment of 
men to training in elementary schools. It was not intended for the 
special job of measuring aptitudes for advanced school training. It 
is probable that better prediction at the advanced school level could 
be obtained from tests designed especially for the purpose. 

5. InsuiBScient data were available on Navy experience. Data on 
this factor were limited to training records, length of Navy expe- 
rience, rating, and pay grade. No account was taken of duty assign- 
ments, except as they were related to the men’s ratings and pay 
grades. Yet particular duty assignments within their ratings prob- 
ably determined in considerable measure the backgrounds of knowl- 
edge with which men began advanced training. 

Criterion Data, The criterion of success used was final grades, or 
rank in class based on final grades. Whenever several classes were 
combined into a total sample, grades were converted to ranks. Use 
of ranks for combining classes assumes equivalence, among classes, 
of true criterion score means and standard deviations. This assump- 
tion was probably not well satisfied, particularly where classes were 
small. But it was considered preferable to the alternative assumption 
that grading standards were constant from class to class. Studies in 
elementary service schools have shown that class to class variations 
in grading standards may be of considerable magnitude. Because 
differences in class size prohibited combining ranks directly, such 
ranks were converted to linear scale values, assuming a normal dis- 
tribution of true criterion values. 

The acceptability of these grades as a criterion was not a question 
in the design of the studies. No other criterion was available, and 
time could not be taken to develop new criterion measures or to 
refine existing gi^ading systems. From one point of view, the grades 
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assigned by the schools are, by definition, the criterion of success. 
Certainly the immediate concern of the Navy was to assign to 
schools those trainees who could pass the courses. It was necessary to 
reduce attrition rates as much as possible, so that the largest number 
of trained men could be available to the fleet in the shortest period 
of time. Except for a program designed to meet an immediate urgent 
need, however, the question of how accurately the grading systems 
reflect the ability of school graduates to perform on the job ought 
not to be ignored. Studies are badly needed to validate both the 
curricula and the grading systems against Job performance. 

Final grades were generally averages of quizzes and written exam- 
inations together with laboratory performance ratings of some sort. 
Paper and pencil quizzes and examinations in the advanced schools 
were ordinarily unstandardized and of unknown reliability and 
validity. They were usually made up by the instructional staffs of 
each school, most of whom were not skilled or trained in test con- 
struction, Such tests quite frequently measure a verbal factor more 
than the knowledge and skills which they are designed to measure. 
They may, therefore, do an injustice to the student who lacks verbal 
facility, but who, nevertheless, has mastered the essentials of the 
curriculum. 

Laboratory grades were generally based on instructors’ observa- 
tions of the very limited number of men under their immediate 
laboratory supervision, and the grades were assigned without the 
aid of standardized laboratory performance tests or carefully con- 
structed check lists or rating scales. Moreover, instructors were 
ordinarily not skilled raters, and were as subject to the usual “cen- 
tral tendency” and “leniency” errors as any other unskilled raters. 
Statistical evidence on this point was available from only one school. 
School records, in this instance, made it possible to obtain separate 
averages for laboratory grades and written test grades, as well as a 
final average including both. This school seems to have been more 
than usually aware of the difficulties involved in assigning such 
ratings and had made efforts in the direction of improving and 
standardizing rating procedures. Even so, the dispersion of labora- 
tory marks was much smaller than that of quiz and examination 
grades. The average standard deviation of laboratory marks for two 
classes in this school was 2.4 as compared to an average standard 
deviation of written test grades of 6.7. 

Part grades were usually combined into a final mark by taking 
the simple average of the part grades, or by computing a weighted 
average in which the nominal weights assigned were made propor- 
tional to the Judged importance of the part grades. It is questionable 
whether functional weights were: .ever- considered. In the case of the 
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school mentioned above, the written test grades and the laboratory 
grades were considered to be equally important. The averages of 
both types of grades were, therefore, given unit weight in computing 
the final average. But when the quiz grade averages were correlated 
with final grades' a coefiicient of .98 was obtained, while a similar 
correlation between laboratory grade averages and final grades 
yielded a coefficient of .55. It is highly improbable that this school 
was unique in making such errors in procedure. 

Considering the characteristics of the criterion data which have 
just been described, it is not surprising that validity coefficients for 
prediction variables are often low. Neither should it be surprising 
that tests, like the General Classification Test and the Reading Test, 
which are largely measures of verbal ability, often show almost equal 
relationship to grades in mechanical schools with tests purporting 
to measure mechanical aptitude. Estimation of the true relation- 
ships of predictor variables to some measure of performance awaits 
research in which the criterion measures receive their due share of 
attention. 

Methods of Analysis. The analysis was principally correlational. 
For continuously distributed variables, such as test scores, product- 
moment correlation coefficients were computed. Biserial coefficients 
were used to analyze the relationship between the criterion and 
attendance or non-attendance in related elementary service schools. 
The Wherry-Doolittle procedure ^ was employed to select the com- 
bination of three tests which would yield the highest multiple pre- 
diction. 

Results 

Statistical Description of Population. Table 1-xni presents 
the means and standard deviations of test scores and other selected 
data from the Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Cards. Data con- 
cerning civilian occupation and prior naval school training are re- 
served for later presentation. 

For most of the school groups, the test score means show a sub- 
stantial increase and the standard deviations a definite shrinkage 
from the corresponding statistics for Navy recruits. The groups from 
NTSch (Oil Burning) are an exception to this. The means and 
standard deviations from these groups are just about what one 
" would, expect from samples of recruits. Likewise, the primary gi-oup 
from NTSch (Gunner's Mates and Electric Hydraulics) shows no 
significant differences with respect to mean test scores, although 
there is a definite shrinkage in standard deviations. Differences from 

i Stead, W. H., Shartle, G. L., et dX. Occupatioml CotmseUng Techniques, pp. 245-252. 
American Book Co,, New York/ 1940. 
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the recruit population with respect to test score performance ap- 
proach a maximum in the groups from NTSch (Electrical Interior 
Communications). 

The particular system of dividing trainees at NTSch (Gunner’s 
Mates and Electric Hydraulics) into primary and advanced groups 
accounts for the differences between these two groups shown in the 
table. Following the earlier study at this school, which was begun in 
the late summer of 1944, the school’s program was reorganized to 
provide these two different curriculum levels. The recommendations 
for selection of trainees resulting from the earlier study were fol- 
lowed, as closely as possible, in assigning men to the advanced cur- 
riculum. The residue from this selection process, together with men 
thought unqualified for the advanced work because of deficiencies 
in background, were placed in the primary course. 

Wherever the differences in test score means and standard devia- 
tions are substantial, they indicate the operation of some selection 
process, although distributions for certain tests might be expected 
to show restriction in range and higher means where men took tests 
at stages of Navy experience later than recruit training. The extent 
to which these differences represent selection from the populations 
available for assignment to the particular schools is not known, how- 
ever. The test score distributions for these populations, had they 
been known, might have shown an equal degree of selection as com- 
pared to a group of recruits. For example, the men assigned to 
NTSch (Electrician’s Mates) and NTSch (Gyro Compass) appear to 
be rather highly selected. Their test score means on the General 
Classification Test, Arithmetical Reasoning Test, and Mechanical 
Aptitude Test are all well above those for Navy recruits; and the 
standard deviations are consistently smaller. On both parts of the 
Mechanical Knowledge Test the differences are considerable. Yet 
differences of like magnitude could have obtained for all men 
who were eligible for assignment to advanced electrician’s mate 
schools. It is possible that the eligible electrician’s mate group was 
that highly selected. While it seems unlikely that the electrician’s 
mate sample was a random sample from the available population, 
the hypothesis must be considered tenable since statistics are not 
available to disprove it. 

The data on “months of active duty” show marked differences 
from school to school. Length of service was longest (from three and 
one-half to four years on the average) for the samples from NTSch 
(Gunner’s Mates and Electric Hydraulics) and NTSch (Oil Burn- 
ing). It was shortest for the factory engine schools (less than a 
year and a half on the average for N'TSch [Diesel]— B). Many of the 
trainees in these factory schools had only recently graduated from 
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basic engineering schools and had been in the Navy as few as six 

£0 eight months.' But in all cases the standard deviations of the 
length of naval service data are large. All of the samples included a 
wide range of length and type of Navy experience. 

Data on age and years of education are also presented in Table 

1- xiii. It is apparent that there were also systematic differences be- 
tween schools with respect to these factors. 

Relationship of Predictor Variables to School Success. Table 

2- xni contains the zero-order validity coefficients of the same pre- 
dictor variables for which means and standard deviations were pre- 
sented in the previous table. Since test scores and other factors 
correlated with test scores were used in selecting men for assignment 
to certain schools, it is probable that the corresponding validity 
coefficients are underestimates of the population values. No correc- 
tions have been applied to these data, as was done in the elementary 
school studies, because the necessary knowledge of the population 
distributions was lacking. Additional data on the relationship of age 
to school success and on the relationship of prior Navy training and 
civilian occupational experience to school success are shown in 
Tables 3-xiii, 4-xiii, and 5-xiii respectively. 

Aptitude Test Scores. Among the motor machinist’s mate schools, 
the correlation coefficients are highest for samples from Diesel 
Schools A and C and lowest for the Packard Marine Engine School 
and Diesel School B. Reference to Table l-xiii indicates that the 
trainees for the latter two schools seemed also to be more highly 
selected. But the differences in restriction of test score distributions 
do not appear to be sufficient to account for all of the differences 
in correlation coefficients. Considering all schools together, the 
Mechanical Aptitude Test appears to be the best single predictor 
for the motor machinist’s mate schools. It fails to correlate well with 
success in the Packard Marine Engine School, but so do all of the 
other tests. The Wherry-Doolittle analysis selected the Mechanical 
Aptitude Test as one of the most predictive combinations of three 
tests in each instance, even in the Packard Marine Engine School, 
where its zero-order correlation with the criterion was below that 
of four other tests. , ^ ' 

The finding that this test, which includes items measuring com- 
prehension of simple mechanical relationships and principles and 
items measuring facility in spatiaP manipulation and perception of 
spatial relationships, predicts well for this type of school is certainly 
in line with expectation. Indeed, one might expect a test of this 
sort to enjoy a greater relative advantage compared to tests like the 
General Classification Test. That it did not is probably due to 
(1) high intercon'elations with other tests of the Basic Test Battery, 
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Table 5-xiil Criterion score means and standard deviations of samples from ten advanced Enlisted Schools, subdivided 
according to civilian occupation groups. Criterion scores are linear scale transformations of ranks derived from final 
school grades. Data in italics are for categories where N is less than 30. No statistics are given for categories in which 

less than 10 cases were available. 
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(2) weaknesses in the criterion, including failure to evaluate accu- 
rately and give proper weight to laboratory performance, and (3) defi- 
ciencies of the test itself as a predictor of ability to perform work 
of a mechanical nature at the advanced school level. 

For two of the three electrician’s mate schools, NTSch (Electrical 
Interior Communications) and NTSch (Gyro Compass), the best 
correlation with success was obtained for the Arithmetical Reason- 
ing Test. The curricula of both of these schools are heavily weighted 
with mathematics. At NTSch (Electrician’s Mates), with a some- 
what less mathematical curriculum but with a considerable body of 
work in laboratory repair and maintenance, the General Classifica- 
tion Test and Mechanical Aptitude Test appear to be best. The 
Mechanical Aptitude Test possesses some predictive capacity for all 
of these electrical schools. A Wherry-Doolittle analysis to select the 
best combination of three tests includes it in each instance. 

The group labeled First Study from NTSch (Gunner’s Mates and 
Electric Hydraulics) is the only one from that school yielding data 
that can be compared with data from the otlier schools in the table. 
Data for the primary and advanced groups from this school were 
collected after the recommendations from the first study had been 
put into effect, and are interesting principally as a demonstration 
of what happens to validity coefficients when test score data are 
obtained from groups that have been systematically selected on the 
basis of those same test scores. In the first study the Reading Test 
showed an unusually high correlation with the criterion. Unfor- 
tunately, not enough scores were available on this test from most 
of the schools to provide much comparison data. The recommended 
combination of tests, from this First Study, was the Reading Test 
and the Mechanical Aptitude Test. 

The advanced fire control sample was subdivided into four groups 
on the basis of the stage of training at which the men were tested. 
Relationships between the predictor variables and the criterion were 
quite stable for the last three groups. The first group varied con- 
siderably from the other three in composition. It included a consid- 
erably greater proportion of men assigned from elementary service 
schools and fewer from sea duty, and it was generally a more sys- 
tematically selected group. The two tests that were recommended for 
selection of trainees for this school were the Arithmetical Reasoning 
Test and the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score). 

The correlation coefficients for the Oil Burning School vary con- 
siderably between the two classes. To some extent these variations 
correspond to the magnitude of the standard deviations of the 
corresponding tests. But not enough is known concerning the com- 
position and characteristics of the two groups to account completely 
for the differences. Taking both groups together, the General Classi- 
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fication Test and the Arithmetical Reasoning Test are probably 
best. Wherry-Doolittle analysis selects these two tests as part of the 
best combination of three for both groups. In Group II the Mechan- 
ical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) yields a slightly higher rela- 
tionship than either of these two, but it is relatively less efficient 
for Group I. 

In the two sonar training schools the only tests that were found 
to be promising for prediction were the Arithmetical Reasoning 
Test and the Radio Code Test— Speed of Response, The Mechanical 
Aptitude Test showed a fair degree of correlation with the criterion 
for the Fleet Sonar School group, but a considerably lower coeffi- 
cient was obtained for the West Coast Sound School sample. The 
correlation obtained for the Arithmetical Reasoning Test may be 
due, in part, to the emphasis on plotting and interpretation of sonar 
data for navigation and fire control problems in the advanced sonar 
curriculum. Unfortunately no data for the Radio Code Test were 
available from the Fleet Sonar School, so the correlation obtained 
for that test in the West Coast Sound School cannot be checked. It 
is unfortunate that Sonar Pitch Memory Test (Chapter VIII) scores 
were not available for these trainees. Certainly, if special selection 
tests for special types of training have a function anywhere in the 
Navy’s selection program, it is for such psychologically unique types 
of tasks as those encountered in sonar operation. 

Navy Experience. The correlations of “months of active duty” 
and “pay grade” with the criterion are low and of no significance 
for prediction, except for one school, NTSch (Oil Burning). The 
reasons for this unique finding are not knowm, but at least two 
possible explanations may be offered. The first is that this was the 
one school of the group studied in which the materials taught, 
methods of instruction, and methods of measuring achievement 
were of such a nature as to give a real advantage to the men with 
long experience and higher rates. The second possibility is that the 
grades assigned in this school were contaminated by the influence of 
prestige factors associated with experience and high rating. The 
thorough investigation of the methods of instruction, achievement 
testing, assignment of grades, etc., that would be needed to reveal 
the correct explanation, was not undertaken in this study. Such 
investigations will need to be routine for future studies if these 
variables are to be evaluated. It may be noted in passing that even 
in the Oil Burning School the intercorrelations of “pay grade” and 
“months of active duty” with Basic Test Battery scores were low— 
of the order of .10 to .20. 

Age. The correlation coefficients between age and school success 
are low and variable. In a few cases low negative coefficients were 
found. But it is possible that the product-moment correlations 
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underestimated the real relationship, since the regression of age on 
school success often tends to be curvilinear. For this reason a further 
analysis was made. The samples were divided into four age groups, 
and separate distributions of criterion scores for each age group were 
constructed. The means and standard deviations of these distribu- 
tions may be found in Table 3-xiii. For most schools the data in this 
table bear out the hypothesis of a curvilinear relationship. With a 
few exceptions, the mean scores show an increase from the youngest 
group (17-20 years) through the third group (25-29 years), and no 
increase or a decline for the fourth and oldest age group (30 and 
above). But the distributions for the separate age groups overlap 
considerably (note the large standard deviations). Inspection of the 
distributions therefore indicated that the relationships were very 
low, and the etas were not computed. So far as those data can be 
considered indicative, age does not appear to be of very great pre- 
dictive value for selecting men for advanced training. 

Amount of Civilian Education. With the exception of one 
group, years of education correlated positively with the criterion. In 
some schools the coefficients appear high enough to be of possible 
value in selection. But the intercorrelations between Basic Test Bat- 
tery scores and years of education are, in general, so high that the 
inclusion of the latter variable adds little to prediction. In only two 
instances did the Wherry-Doolittle analysis select this variable as 
one of the most predictive combination of three. The two samples 
in which this occurred were the Packard Marine Engine School and 
the primary group of NTSch (Gunner’s Mates and Electric Hy- 
draulics). In both cases correlation coefficients between the Basic 
Test Battery scores and the criterion are found to be generally low. 
In samples where reasonably good prediction could be obtained 
from test score data, the variable of years of education added nothing. 
It might be possible to find relationships between type of education 
(number of shop courses, or mathematics courses, etc.) and success 
in certain advanced enlisted schools which would be valuable for 
prediction purposes. These studies do not provide data with which 
to test this hypothesis. 

Previous Naval Training. Studies of prediction of scholastic 
success in civilian schools have demonstrated that one of the best 
predictors of an individual’s likelihood of success in school is knowl- 
edge of how well he has previously succeeded in school. Table 4-xin 
presents data concerning the relationship of previous naval school 
training to success in advanced schools. For all schools except NTSch 
(Electrical Interior Communications), the prior Navy school train- 
ing was at the elementary level— class “A” school, or basic engineer- 
ing. Biserial correlation coefficients were computed to determine the 
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relationship between graduation from an elementary school and 
success in advanced school. These are the coefficients in the first row 
of the table. For the most part the elementary school graduates seem 
to have enjoyed only a slight advantage as a result of their previous 
school training. In at least half of the cases it was negligible. 

Correlation coefficients between elementary school grades and suc- 
cess in advanced schools for the elementary school graduates are 
found in the second row of the table. With one exception, a reason- 
ably good degree of relationship is indicated. The obtained correla- 
tions are probably attenuated by (1) variable time lapse since gradua- 
tion from elementary schools, (2) lack of close relationship between 
elementary and advanced school curricula, especially for men who 
were not recent elementary school graduates, and (3) unreliability 
of grading systems. The practical usefulness of this relationship is 
limited by the small proportion of eligible advanced school candi- 
dates who have attended elementary schools. The relationship might 
become important, however, if training programs should be devel- 
oped in which most or all of the training is done in schools, rather 
than on the job. In such a program, the selection of men for ad- 
vanced training might well weight heavily the factor of performance 
in elementary training. 

The Electrical Interior Communications School represented a 
unique case of this type of selection. All trainees for that school 
were selected from the men who had been first assigned to NTSch 
(Electrician’s Mates), during the first two weeks of which the only 
subject studied was mathematics, primarily arithmetic and elemen- 
tary algebra. At the end of this two week period the group to be 
transferred to Electrical Interior Communications School was se- 
lected and segregated for an additional six weeks in a speeded-up 
preparatory course. During this time basic d-c theory, in addition to 
more mathematics, constituted the course of study. Accordingly, the 
following Electrician’s Mates School grades were obtained for the 
EIC School trainees: (1) average grade in mathematics at end of 
first two weeks, (2) average grade in mathematics at end of 8th week, 
(3) average grade in d-c theory at end of 8th week, (4) 8 weeks 
average including both mathematics and d-c theory. 

Correlation coefficients between these grades in Electrician’s Mates 
School and final grades in EIC School are as follows: 



Group I 

Group II 

Mathematics—2 weeks average 

.23 

.40 

Matiiematics—S weeks average 

.41 

.61 

D-c theory--8 weeks average 

.66 

.79 

Mathematics plus d-c theory— 8 weeks average 

.62 

.77 
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Since the selection occurred at the end of the first two weeks, the 
two weeks’ mathematics grade was the principal selection variable. 
This procedure was dictated in part by administrative considerations 
and also by the belief that the most necessary qualification for mas- 
tery of the EIC School curriculum was aptitude for mathematics. 
As a matter of fact, the data show a higher correlation for the grades 
in d-c theory than for mathematics. This difference between correla- 
tions should be interpreted with care, however, because the range of 
grades in mathematics was restricted as a result of the use of mathe- 
matics grades as the selection variable. In any case, use of a longer 
base than is provided by a two weeks grade is amply indicated. 

Civilian Occupational Experience. The civilian occupation 
data are presented in Table 5-xni. Distributions were constructed 
for each of the main occupational categories, as indicated by the 
first digit of the occupational codes. Statistics that are relatively 
unstable because of the small number of cases (N less than 30) are 
indicated by italics. No statistics are given for those categories in 
which there were fewer than ten cases. 

Inspection of the table indicates very little possibility of predic- 
tion from these data. For example, there are such anomalous findings 
as the following: (1) At NTSch (Gunner’s Mates and Electric Hy- 
draulics) one would expect men with experience in mechanical occu- 
pations, especially skilled workers, to have an advantage. Yet the 
data indicate that men with codes indicating such occupational 
backgrounds made lower grades on the average than men coded as 
having experience in agricultural occupations or in clerical and 
sales occupations, or with no civilian occupational experience. 
(2) In the diesel schools there was only a very low relationship be- 
tween coded level of skill in manual occupations and school success. 
In one case the semi-skilled group averaged ten points higher than 
the skilled group. Both groups tended to be below the agricultural 
worker group. 

The unsatisfactory character of these data has been discussed in 
an earlier section. One additional point should be made. The 
samples from the separate occupational categories were systematically 
biased by the use of occupational experience as a selection factor. 
Men with civilian occupational experience that was considered to 
be related to some type of Navy job were assigned to training under 
less demanding standards of test score performance than were ap- 
plied to men with experience in “unrelated” occupations or with no 
occupational experience. In addition the most promising men were 
taken from the groups with “related” occupational experience for 
Navy jobs that were considered to be most demanding of knowledge 
and skill, or to have highest priority. Navy jobs with lower priority 
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may have received the residue from the “related” occupational ex* 
perience groups. As a result it is likely that, at least in some schools, 
a generally higher class of men were assigned from the groups with 
no civilian occupational experience, or with experience considered 
unrelated to the training, than from the groups with “related” 
experience. ■ 

For these reasons no valid estimates of the relationships of civilian 
occupational experience to Navy jobs, or success in training for 
Navy jobs, can be secured from the present data. The appropriate 
procedure for obtaining this information would insure either 
(1) random sampling within each occupational group whose relation- 
ship it was required to evaluate, or (2) collection of data that would 
enable comparisons to be made between equivalent groups, either 
by suitable fractionation of data, or by applying suitable corrections 
to criterion data. In general, samples would need to be much larger 
and more carefully designed than was the case in these studies. 


Summary 

Studies were conducted in a number of advanced service schools 
for enlisted personnel to determine the relationship of available 
qualifications data to success in advanced training as measured by 
the grades assigned by the schools. Although the studies were limited 
by various contingencies arising from wartime conditions, certain 
tentative conclusions are possible. 

The results show that test score data can be used to predict the 
school grade criteria employed in these studies with, on the whole, 
reasonably good success. For schools whose curricula require mastery 
of a considerable amount of mathematics or facility with computa- 
tional procedures, some test of mathematical aptitude, such as the 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test, has significant predictive value. For 
schools concerned with training men for jobs of a mechanical nature, 
or whose curricula include a considerable amount of laboratory 
work, the Mechanical Aptitude Test was useful in prediction. At 
the advanced school level the Mechanical Knowledge Test (both 
Mechanical and Electrical Scores) are, in general, relatively less effi- 
cient predictors than for elementary schools. For most of the schools 
some measure of verbal facility (the General Classification Test or 
the Reading Test) showed substantial correlation with the criterion. 
Although ability to master written materials is no doubt important 
in most school situations, part of this correlation may result from 
the fact that grades were determined principally from paper and 
pencil tests in which the verbal factor is heavily weighted. 

Grades in previous Navy training correlated well with grades in 
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advanced schools. Although not applicable to many selection situa- 
tions, this relationship should make possible good prediction where 
it- can be applied. ' ‘ 

- ‘‘Months of active duty*' and “pay grade’* correlated highly with 
■the criterion for the groups from NTSch '(Oil Burning) but failed 
■to ■ correlate significantly in' any other school. No satisfactory in- 
formation to explain this anomalous result was available from these 
studies. 

Correlation coefficients of school success with age were too low to 
be of value for prediction. 

Although number of years of civilian education showed somewhat 
higher correlations, multiple validity coefficients were not appre- 
ciably increased by the inclusion of this variable, owing to the high 
intercorrelations between years of education and Basic Test Battery 
scores. 

No determination of the relationship of civilian occupational ex- 
perience to success in schools could be obtained from the studies 
reported here. The data were unsatisfactory because of lack of stand- 
ard recording procedures and because the samples of various occu- 
pational groups were biased. 



PART IV 


THE CONSTRUCTION AND USE OF 
ACHIEVEMENT MEASURES 




CHAPTER XIV 


SERVICES PROVIDED TO NAVY TRAINING THROUGH 
ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS 

The use of standardized achievement examinations in the Navy has 
been almost exclusively the result of activities during the calendar 
years 1944 and 1945. Prior to that time, locally made examinations 
had been prepared when they seemed to be required. These reflected 
the curriculum as it was taught in the particular school and the 
concepts of examining held by the individual instructor. As the 
work of the Standards and Curriculum Division in standardizing 
school curricula began to take hold, the desirability of a common 
measure of the results of instruction in a given type of school be- 
came increasingly apparent. Official cognizance of the need was 
taken during the latter months of 1943 when a request was made 
by the Quality Control Division of the Training Activity for stand- 
ardized measures of school attainment. By January I, 1944 two offi- 
cers and a yeoman had been assigned to the construction of achieve- 
ment tests. Maximum strength of the program was reached during 
the first half of 1945. 

As indicated above, the development of the Navy’s achievement 
testing program was probably most closely associated, historically, 
with the efforts to standardize curricula and instruction in Navy 
schools. Prior to 1942 the curricula followed by the several schools 
of a given type varied extremely, although the instruction in each 
was presumably directed toward certain general objectives estab- 
lished by the Bureau and based upon requirements dictated by 
experience at sea. To overcome in part the diversity in trainee at- 
tainment, the preparation of uniform courses of study was under- 
taken. These standardized curricula set forth certain minimum 
essentials for all schools of a given type and represented a significant 
step forward toward the provision of naval personnel who would 
have common backgrounds of understanding and skill in certain 
specialized jobs. This permitted the necessary interchangeability of 
manpower demanded by the exigencies of sea duty. The stand- 
ardization of curricula, however, could not in itself assure the 
attainment of this objective. There was always the possibility, for 
example, that instructional materials and practices would not con- 
form in the desired manner. Regular visits to naval training schools 
by representatives of the Bureau of Naval Personnel provided a 
certain degree of supervision of instruction but did not insure strict 
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adherence to the prescribed courses of study. Furthermore the stand- 
ardized curricula alone could not guarantee a standardized product 
—the graduation of trainees possessing comparable amounts of 
knowledge, skill, and general competence in Navy ratings. The 
identification of the differences that existed between trainees after 
training became a problem of major concern. 

The achievement testing program was undertaken, therefore, 
primarily for the purposes of (1) contributing to the standardization 
of instruction in Navy schools, and (2) improving the bases for com- 
paring school trained personnel. 

To meet the needs implied in these stated purposes (the need for 
a means of assuring teaching of minimum essentials of the course, 
the need for reliable bases for marking and assigning grades, and 
the need for objective comparability of school graduates) the Test 
and Research Section undertook to provide written and performance 
examinations for training activities. These tests were planned to 
sample representative knowledges and skills of a number of courses 
of instruction. 

It is significant that although the formulation of these achieve- 
ment tests and performance problems was guided by the standard- 
ized curricula, attention was constantly focused on shipboard duties 
and functional knowledge. The requirements of the billets in which 
school graduates would serve upon completion of training were kept 
constantly in mind, and every effort was made to relate to shipboard 
practice both written examinations (through the extensive use of 
drawings and verbally described situations requiring application of 
information to practical problems), and performance tests (requir- 
ing actual operation of gear and demonstration of skills required 
in the job). 

Types of Activities for Which Examinations Were Provided 

With a limited number of personnel available during the period 
when demands for officers in combat areas were great, it was not 
possible to develop examinations for all Navy training simulta- 
neously. As a matter of expediency it was agreed that the elementary 
enlisted training schools should receive first attention. Two criteria 
were employed in determining which schools would be considered 
first in the development of achievement tests: (1) the number of 
trainees regularly assigned (which reflected the billets in which the 
needs for personnel were greatest) and (2) the overall significance 
of the type of training offered. In light of these criteria the con- 
struction of achievement examinations was first undertaken for the 
enlisted schools for gunner’s mates, electrician’s mates, yeomen. 
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storekeepers, motor machinist’s mates (diesel) and signalmen. Dur- 
ing the period from January 1944 to July 1945, performance tests 
and written examinations were prepared in from 2 to 6 comparable 
forms for the following enlisted schools and courses: 

Class P, NTSch (Basic Engineering) 

Class A, NTSch (Diesel) 

Class A, NTSch (Electrical) 

Class A, NTSch (Fire Controlmen) 

Class A, NTSch (Gunner’s Mates) 

Class C-1, NTSch (Gyro Compass) 

Class A, NTSch (Quartermaster) 

Class P, NTSch (Radar Operator) 

Class A, NTSch (Radio) 

Class A, NTSch (Signal) 

Class A, NTSch (Storekeepers) 

Class A, NTSch (Torpedomen) 

Class A, NTSch (Yeomen) 

Lookout Courses 
Telephone Talker Training 

Of special note is the program of achievement examinations in its 
relation to training in the new and significant area of electronics. 
Multiple forms of examinations were prepared for pre-radio materiel 
and for elementary electricity and radio materiel schools. This 
examination program is described in Chapter XVII. 

Chronologically the development of achievement examinations 
for ofiicer schools followed that of the enlisted schools. During late 
1944 and early 1945, standardized examinations in navigation, sea- 
manship, ordnance and gunnery, and damage control were prepared 
and administered in the naval reserve midshipmen’s schools (deck 
course). Ofiicer examinations were also prepared covering subject 
matter for the pre-radar course of instruction and for tactical radar 
training. 

Examinations for recruit training were projected from the begin- 
ning of the achievement testing program. They were prepared and 
administered in experimental form in January 1945 with subsequent 
revision for routine use at completion of recruit training. The 
examinations were comprehensive, consisting of sections of items 
representing the various areas of the recruit curriculum, namely, 
naval organization, seamanship, military training, ordnance and gun- 
nery, fire fighting, gas warfare defense, recognition, lookout, tele- 
phone talker, and first aid and personal hygiene. 

From time to time, assistance in achievement examining was pro- 
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vided to additional training activities. Two forms each of a Reading 
Classification Examination, for determining pre-instruction reading 
abilities, and a Reading Achievement Examination, for measuring 
the end-of-course attainment, were prepared for and used in the 
Navy’s special training program for illiterates. A number of per- 
formance and written examinations were constructed also for use 
in connection with the important amphibious training program 
under the direction of the Amphibious Training Command, Pacific 
Fleet. 

The Improvement of Instruction and Learning 

The services provided to Navy training through achievement 
testing were in direct response to the needs which gave rise to 
establishment of an achievement examination program. They were, 
first, those leading to improvement of instruction and learning, and 
second, those having to do with improvement of grading and mark- 
ing. 

One of the original purposes of the administration of standard- 
ized achievement examinations was the improvement of instruction 
through standardization of curricula in all schools of a given type. 
The examinations, based upon prescribed curricula for the several 
types of schools, were administered regularly in accordance with 
directives from the Bureau of Naval Personnel. Following adminis- 
tration of an achievement examination, the answer sheets were 
scored and the results converted into achievement examination 
grades for use in combination with regular course marks in com- 
piling the trainees’ final course grades. These achievement examina- 
tion grades were empirically established to permit direct compara- 
bility from school to school and from one form of the examination 
to another. Answer sheets together with distributions of achieve- 
ment examination grades were forwarded by the school to the 
Bureau of Naval Personnel, where measures of central tendency and 
of variability were computed for each graduating class of each 
school. The distribution of grades and other pertinent statistics were 
forwarded to the Quality Control Division and the Instructor Train- 
ing Section of the Training Activity to be used for supervisory pur- 
poses (1) in determining the extent to which schools appeared to be 
accomplishing their instructional purposes, and (2) in recom- 
mending revisions of curricula, methods, and policy as seemed 
desirable. It was thus possible, through administration of the 
achievement examinations, to obtain objective estimates of the rela- 
tive effectiveness of the schools’ programs, at least to the extent that 
the outcomes are reflected in trainee attainment on these examina- 
tions. > 
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While the use of achievement examination results for super- 
visory purposes constituted an important service, and while this was 
one of the basic purposes for which the achievement testing pro- 
gram was inaugurated, the local use of the examinations was per- 
haps even more significant in the overall improvement of instruction 
and learning. Early in the program of test development, repre- 
sentatives of the Test and Research Section found that they could 
most effectively produce appropriate testing materials by working 
directly with instructors in the schools. This practice not only per- 
mitted the test technicians to develop close acquaintance with the 
curriculum and skills taught and to obtain valuable assistance from 
staff members of the schools in the construction and try-out of 
testing situations, but it also enabled them to lend the school, in 
return, useful services by helping to interpret test results, and by 
indicating subject matter areas in which the instruction or curricu- 
lum appeared to be inadequate and in need of attention. Later in 
the program, this service became a special responsibility of field 
representatives of the Instructor Training Section assigned to school 
commands, although officers of the Test and Research Section con- 
tinued to provide advice and assistance as required. 

Special detailed analyses of the achievement examination results 
were prepared by the Test and Research Section for both recruit 
training commands and the reserve midshipmen’s schools (deck 
course). These analyses, together with adequate interpretation and 
suggestions for their utilization, were reported to each of the activi- 
ties concerned as guides for the improvement of instruction. Similar 
analyses, showing the percentages of graduates of a given school 
responding correctly to each item or problem, were prepared and 
generalizations formulated to show the topics and problems that 
were being less adequately presented. 

In addition to the assistance provided to schools by item analyses, 
participation in the development of examination materials served 
to stimulate and guide instruction. It has been a generally accepted 
principle in education that the experience of devising examination 
questions in areas of study aids materially in the understanding and 
clarification of the concepts involved. Instructors in naval training 
programs who participated in the construction of achievement 
examinations were able to better identify possible misunderstandings 
of trainees and to adapt instruction to the trainees’ level of ability. 
The development and use of performance tests was particularly 
effective in bringing about the improvement of instruction and 
learning opportunities. Despite the fact that the skills required of 
naval personnel are usually of a distinctly practical nature, instruc- 
tion was sometimes dominated by lectures and verbal descriptions 
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of apparatus and its operation, or at best by demonstrations which 
were: assumed to be effective in acquainting the trainee with the 
■ necessary : techniques and understanding. Even when learning by 
doing was undertaken, its purpose was often defeated by lack of the 
individual supervision and attention required to avoid wrong learn- 
ing. The introduction of performance tests immediately focused 
attention upon familiarity with equipment ' and on the skills and 
understanding of procedures necessary for maintenance, operation, 
and repair. 

It was a common experience in the naval training schools that 
when trainees first were required to demonstrate individually their 
grasp of procedures or proficiency at handling equipment, the 
results were notably unsatisfactory. But after the routine adminis- 
tration of performance tests had been established, a marked im- 
provement was evident. Testimony of schools’ officers indicated that 
the improvement stimulated by the testing situation was contributed 
to by a number of factors, including more carefully planned and 
executed instruction, increased opportunities for trainees to become 
familiar witli equipment and procedures, and more adequate indi- 
vidual supervision of training. The extent to which this change 
was due to increased motivation on the part of the trainee or im- 
proved instructional practices on the part of the instructors is, of 
course, difficult to estimate. 

The Improvement of Grading and Marking 

A second major service provided to Navy training by introduction 
of achievement examinations has had to do with the improvement 
of grading and marking in the schools. To the extent that the grades 
or marks are used in the classification of personnel for future assign- 
ment to billets, and to the extent to which grades are employed in 
personnel research, any improvement over the subjective and un- 
reliable estimates characterizing the judgments of untrained teachers 
would be of considerable importance. 

The problem of improving grades and marks as a basis for per- 
sonnel classification and research has been primarily one of edu- 
cating instructors in the techniques for improving testing and marking 
practices. In the first place, it was necessary to point out the ad- 
vantages of objective course tests and to train instructors in their 
construction and use. As a result, subjectively assigned notebook 
grades and marks based on observation of operation of equipment; 
the daily and weekly essay examinations, and poorly constructed 
true-false tests were gradually supplanted in many schools by care- 
fully planned ratings of performance (reduced insofar as possible 
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to a “can do”, “can not do” basis) and to comprehensive achieve- 
ment examinations capable of completely objective scoring. 

An outstanding example of the improvement of grades through 
the development of objective methods of achievement testing was 
found in one of the basic engineering schools. Here it had been 
discovered that the Arithmetical Reasoning Test of the Basic Test 
Battery predicted most effectively the final grades of trainees. While 
arithmetical reasoning played a significant part in the basic engi- 
neering curriculum, it was somewhat surprising to find it so closely 
associated with success in such training while scores in the Mechani- 
cal Knowledge and Mechanical Aptitude Tests showed little rela- 
tionship to attainment in this program. When objectively scored 
performance tests were introduced, the dispersion of the grades on 
shop work was increased and the relative weights of the parts of the 
course were adjusted to approximate more nearly those that had 
been assumed to be operating. Subsequent studies of prediction of 
grades showed the Arithmetical Reasoning Test of the Basic Test 
Battery to be reduced somewhat in its prognostic value, while the 
tests of mechanical ability assumed a place of greater importance 
as predictors of success (for details of this study see Chapter XV). 

The necessary training of instructors in the use of objective tests 
and test results was accomplished largely through the efforts of 
representatives of the Test and Research Section carrying out tem- 
porary duty in the various training commands and also through 
the development and distribution of a specially prepared bulletin, 
Constructing and Using Achievement Tests. These representatives 
on duty in the schools were continually alert to the problems of 
measurement which confronted the instructors and assumed respon- 
sibility for the development of understanding of elementary con- 
cepts related to tests and handling of test results. Considerable time 
was spent individually with instructors in assisting them in devel- 
oping tests, assigning reliable grades, and in reviewing and evalu- 
ating their efforts. 

The manual. Constructing and Using Achievement Tests, was of 
special value in this respect and was widely used throughout naval 
training activities. This manual assumed no knowledge or special 
interest in problems of measurement on the part of the reader. It 
presented the basic techniques of test construction in simple non- 
technical language and in concise form. Four major sections dealt 
with performance tests, written tests, test administration, and the 
scoring and interpretation of tests. Emphasis was placed primarily 
upon the development of tests for local use, particularly performance 
tests. Examples of satisfactory performance test situations, together 
with complete directions for setting up equipment, administration. 
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and scoring were provided. In a section on written tests, the more 
common types of achievement examination items were presented 
and fundamental rules and principles were illustrated by example. 
The section on scoring and interpretation of test scores was particu- 
larly useful in the improvement of grading and marking in that it 
provided a simple linear conversion procedure for translating test 
scores into grades (Appendix E-2). 

A special effort was made to improve marking in specific schools 
through an examination of grade distributions. Analyses of distribu- 
tions of schools’ grades were made by the Test and Research Section 
and reports based thereon sent to the schools. Records of the grades 
assigned to graduates were kept for each school, and distributions 
of these grades were prepared, together with basic statistics. Com- 
ments on the apparent satisfactoriness of the distributions and sug- 
gestions for modification of grading standards were forwarded 
periodically to each school. 

Plans for the Future 

The achievement testing program during the war was necessarily 
restricted to those schools or training activities where it was felt the 
services would be of greatest use. As the program expanded it be- 
came possible to serve a growing number of activities and to pro- 
vide more effective measuring devices. It is expected that, with 
achievement testing assuming a recognized place in the Research 
Activity of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, the services in this field 
will be extended to all types of schools and training regardless of 
the numbers of trainees involved or the relative significance of the 
subject matter. It may be expected that a developing program of 
achievement testing will do much to improve the products of in- 
struction and to assure a well-trained naval personnel. 


CHAPTER XV 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS FOR 
ELEMENTARY ENUSTED SCHOOLS 

The major objectives of the achievement testing program have been 
outlined in Chapter XIV. As stated in that chapter, the majority 
of examinations built by the Test and Research Section were de- 
signed for use in elementary enlisted schools. It was the responsi- 
bility of these schools not only to indoctrinate great numbers of 
men in the ways of the Navy but also to give them the fundamental 
knowledge and skills expected of them in the many specialized 
billets they would be required to fill. Ships were manned by great 
numbers of these new trainees, and the program was variously 
praised and criticized. There was obviously a need to evaluate how 
well the program was serving its purpose. The specific questions 
being asked, which achievement examinations were in part designed 
to answer, are as follows: 

(1) Are the schools giving adequate training on all aspects of their 
curricula? Assuming that the curricula were planned to meet the 
requirements of the fleet, are the trainees actually learning both 
the principles and the skills that could reasonably be expected of 
enlisted school graduates? 

(2) Are enlisted trainees being properly evaluated with regard to 
their probable proficiency in the billets to which they will be as- 
signed? Could the prediction of which men will be most successful 
in each type of training be improved? 

(3) Are parallel schools of the same type giving uniform training? 
This is an important problem peculiar to the basic enlisted schools. 
The enormous numbers of trainees had to be accommodated in 
many classes in several widely separated schools. The officers and 
instructors of these schools often had little or no teaching experience 
to guide them in translating the school curricula into classroom 
procedures. It was not surprising to find wide variations of emphasis 
in training, but evidence was needed to show whether there were 
serious differences in achievement of men trained in supposedly 
parallel schools. 

(4) Can training be improved by a standardized achievement 
testing program? It seemed likely that the testing program would 
aid training if it were developed with the cooperation of the schools 
for the purpose of helping the schools evaluate their strong and 
weak points. One of the most important functions of the testing 
program proved to be the stimulation of instructor training. 
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'Benefits of the Achievement Examining Program 

111 order to answer these fundamental questions it was necessary 
to develop new tests, to measure the effectiveness of training. The. 
written tests typically used in the .schools measured verbal knowl- 
edge,, but in, many cases they did not effectively measure familiarity 
with equipment or the ability to use it. Final grades were not 
entirely satisfactory for evaluating the school training, since grading 
practices varied from one school to another, and practical ability 
was not adequately reflected in final grades. The new achievement 
examinations were developed with emphasis on practical ability and 
mechanical comprehension. These tests, given under uniform condi- 
tions in all parallel schools, provided more dependable standards 
for measuring and comparing the achievement of men and of 
schools. But even more gratifying was the observation of beneficial 
effects on the training program in the following ways: 

(1) Improvement of shop training methods with more emphasis 
on training men to do required Jobs and to practice with equipment. 

(2) Standardization of the curricula by requiring men from all 
parallel schools to meet similar standards of performance and by 
revealing deficiencies of training at any one school. 

(3) Improvement of motivation of students and instructors by 
setting realistic goals to show trainees their progress in learning the 
duties of their desired rate. Friendly rivalry for skill became com- 
mon in several schools. 

(4) Training instructors to make better weekly examinations, to 
make more effective use of available equipment by careful sched- 
uling, and to devise interesting training techniques. Good tech- 
niques developed in one school could be reported to other schools 
by the traveling technicians, with a resultant healthy merger of 
the best ideas. 

(5) Improvement of grades by giving more weight to practical 
ability and by using objective test scores to minimize the differences 
in grading methods between instructors. This gave a better criterion 
measure for evaluating the predictions made from the Basic Test 
Battery, and the grades became more useful to classification officers 
in assigning men for further instruction or for duty billets. 

Types of Achievement Measures Developed / 

Paper-and-Pencil Examinations. Printed multiple-choice exam- 
inations can be used to measure many results of Navy training, such 
as mastery of terminology, skill in interpretation of signals, knowl- 
edge of correct procedure in sending radio messages or in handling 
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ordnance, and understanding of the functions of engine parts. 
Printed booklets of such test items have been prepared for all ele- 
mentary schools with substantial .enrollments. Many items refer to 
diagrams or to pictures of equipment used in' training, with ques- 
tions about the function of certain parts (Figure 1-xv). Wherever 
possible, items measure knowledge of 'Vhat to do” or how tO' inter- 
pret observations. 

The items can be answered on separate machine-scored answer 
sheets. This greatly speeds the scoring when large groups are tested 
and permits repeated use of the test booklets. The main advantages 
of the printed tests are: 

(1) ease of administering and scoring 

(2) possibility of extensive sampling of topics by using from 
75 to 200 items in a one- or two-hour test. 

Performance Tests. Since ability to operate and maintain equip- 
ment is an ultimate criterion of success in most Navy ratings, per- 
formance tests of sample jobs were developed for several programs 
where the need was most apparent. For each job the trainee is con- 
fronted with a set of equipment, in a specified condition, and is told 
to do something definite with the equipment. Examples for various 
types of training follow. 

Gunner's Mate: 

''Remove and replace the extractors.” 

"Replace the feed pawl and adjust the feed control rod.” 

Electrical: 

"Test these Synchro Units.” 

"Wire the switches and lamp as a darken-ship circuit.” 

Bask Engineering: 

"Start and check this Gray Marine engine.” 

"Start this centrifugal pump and cut in the pressure governor.” 

Torpedoman: 

"Calibrate the depth spring for a depth of 10 feet.” 

"Disassemble the K-gun breech mechanism for cleaning, and 
reassemble it.” 

Radioman: 

"Tune this TDE transmitter for 6,538 kilocycles.” 

"Determine the true bearing of the station you will find trans- 
mitting at 1,242 kilocycles.” (With DAE direction finder.) 
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Amphibious Training: 

“Make the daily boat-and-engine check. If you find anything 
wrong tell me what should be done to correct it.” 

“Steer a compass course of 190.” (Using pivoted boat model 
with compass.) 

While the trainee does the job, a proctor watches him, marking him 
right or wrong on each step or item on a check-list. Items may be 
weighted according to their importance, and when it seems desir- 
able, bonuses may be given for speed of performance. 

To economize on time, the performance tests are usually adminis- 
tered in batteries of from five to fifteen test jobs, sampling various 
aspects of training. The trainees move from one set of equipment 
to another until they finish all the tests of the battery. Multiple sets 
of equipment are utilized so that more men can be tested simul- 
taneously. Often the performance tests are coordinated with other 
tests so that all the men are kept busy during a period of several 
hours. Figure 2-xv shows men working on three 20mm. gunnery 
performance tests. Examples of directions for administering and 
scoring such tests are included in Appendix D-1. 

Performance tests are the most convincing measure of what a man 
can actually do and of his practical understanding of what he has 
been taught. The disadvantages are that the tests take much more 
equipment and more supervision than do paper-pencil tests. Be- 
cause they are more time-consuming, one is limited to taking fewer 
samples of a man’s achievement. 

Identification' Tests. In some billets it is important for the men 
to recognize parts of equipment in order to adjust, repair, or re- 
place them. Identification tests are useful for measuring familiarity 
with actual equipment rather than with diagrams of it. One pro- 
cedure has been to arrange tables in some continuous pattern and 
to lay out, at intervals, the disassembled parts of such mechanisms 
as guns, pumps, or torpedoes. With each part is a card , containing 
(1) a list of four or five names, one- of which is the correct name of 
the object, the others being plausible but incorrect, and (2) a list 
of four or five functions (or methods of adjustment or repair), only 
one of which is correct (Figure 3-xv). The trainee examines the part 
and indicates on his answer sheet which of the listed names and 
functions are correct. He may find it helpful to handle the piece and 
see it from different angles. At a signal, each trainee then moves to 
the next part, repeating the procedure. One instructor can test as 
many men as there are parts in the test (usually from 25 to 50) in 
a period of from 40 to 80 minutes, allowing time for directions. And 
if several tests are combined, or duplicate sets of parts used, several 
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hundred men can be tested at the same time with relatively few 
proctors. Another procedure, for large assembled units, is to attach 
numbered test cards to particular parts of the equipment. The 
trainees move from one part to the next, answering the test items. 
The identification method has also been adapted to testing knowl- 
edge of the purpose of knots, tools, and signals. The method is rapid, 
interesting to trainees, and a good measure of their familiarity with 
actual equipment. 

Product-Rating Gages. In hand-tool or machine-tool shop work, 
the trainee is required to make metal products to certain specifica- 
tions of size, squareness, and symmetry. The accuracy of the finished 
product is taken as a measure of what he has learned about laying 
out work and using tools correctly. To improve the reliability of 
grading such products, several special gages have been developed. 
Figure 4-xv shows two of the gages used in basic engineering schools. 
The taper gage is used for measuring the diameter of a lightening 
hole, its symmetry, and the squareness of the sides. The score to be 
assigned for the diameter is inscribed on the sections of the gage, 
penalizing the student one point for each .05 inch error in diameter. 
The movable-pointer gage measures the distance between two shoul- 
ders on a machine-turned sample. Scores to be assigned are inscribed 
on the scale of the pointer. Instructors have found that they can 
score products more rapidly and accurately with the aid of such 
gages. 

Procedures Followed in Developing Achievement Tests 

Paper-and-Pencil Examinations. The development of paper-and- 
pencil examinations followed the procedures usual in civilian edu- 
cational programs. A test specialist studied the school curriculum, 
the manuals of instruction, the tests currently in use, and billet 
analyses revealing the objectives of the training. He conferred with 
petty officers from the schools to get a better idea of the importance 
of various topics, and usually had a well-informed petty officer as- 
signed to help in constructing test items, supplying plausible foils 
for the correct answers, and editing for appropriate terminology. 
Ideas were culled from current examinations, and new items were 
constructed to cover any neglected topics. Considerable ingenuity 
was required to get good multiple-choice questions on some topics 
in order to measure understanding of function or correct procedure, 
rather than mere rote memory for names or phrases. Photographs 
and diagrams were used to add clarity and interest, and often several 
test items could be planned to refer to the same illustration. The 
tests were designed to require from one to two hours. 
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An experimental edition of a final achievement examination was 
printed and tried out on several sample classes. Answer-sheets were 
item-analyzed to detect errors in the scoring key, ambiguous items, 
and items which did not discriminate between high- and low-scoring 
trainees. Comments from school oflficers sometimes indicated other 
desirable revisions. The revised test was again tried out, and from 
the try-out scores, norms were determined and tables were con- 
structed for converting raw scores to Navy grades. Several parallel 
forms of the final achievement examination were usually prepared 
to permit rotation of tests from one graduating class to the next. 
The tests, with adequate supplies of manuals, keys, and norms, were 
then distributed to instructor training officers for regular administra- 
tion in all enlisted schools. The Test and Research Section collected 
test scores and final school grades for analysis of validity and for 
comparison of schools. 

Performance Tests. Performance tests were intended to measure 
the practical skills which were not adequately measured by paper- 
pencil tests. To clarify the needs, a test technician worked at the 
training centers, familiarizing himself with the equipment, the jobs, 
and the local training practices, in order to decide which important 
jobs should be included in the testing program. In all of this he 
was aided by instructors in the schools. 

In devising tests, three difficulties usually encountered were: 
(1) scarcity of equipment, (2) lack of time for testing all men, (3) ob- 
jections to testing men singly rather than in teams. A major con- 
tribution of the technicians was to show instructors how to give 
more adequate tests in less time by using more equipment and keep- 
ing all men busy, rather than having an entire class stand by while 
one man was being tested. Materiel problems were met by the break- 
down of equipment into subassemblies to test men on component 
parts of a job and by carefully scheduling the use of all equipment. 
To conserve time, multiple sets of equipment were used and several 
tests were scheduled simultaneously, so that trainees moved from 
written test to identification tests or performance tests, keeping busy 
all of the time. Time was also saved by skipping routine operations, 
such as the manipulation of duplicate screws. By sampling only the 
more significant parts of long jobs like engine assemblies, it was 
possible to measure the trainee’s practical ability in a fraction of 
the time required for the entire job. The need for teams was often 
avoided by having a test lead up to, or start from the point where 
heavy parts would need to be moved. 

Tests were tried out on classes and revised to shorten the time 
required or to improve scoring. Rating sheets which allowed con- 
siderable leeway in evaluating quality of performance were found. 
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in general, to be unreliable, because different instructors did not 
agree in grading trainee performance. For objective scoring, the 
proctor’s check-sheets were made highly specific. This required 
agreement on the most acceptable procedure. From the contro- 
versies thus aroused there resulted beneficial clarification of training 
methods. The check-lists also made it possible to use student proc- 
tors to observe and score the test subjects, with one instructor super- 
vising several proctors. Figure 5-xv shows a check-list for scoring the 
operation of a radio direction finder. Enclosed in the box near the 
top are the directions to the proctor concerning the condition of the 
equipment at the beginning of the test, the method of scoring, and 
(in cases where tools are involved) the list of necessary tools. Ver- 
batim directions to the trainee are printed, followed by a list of all 
items to be scored, including accuracy, sequence (where it is im- 
portant), tool use (in torpedoman or engineering tests), and speed 
(where important). The scoring is objective in that the proctor has 
no difficult decisions to make but merely observes what the subject 
does and indicates it by circling or crossing out numbers on the 
check-list. In some cases differential weights are assigned to items 
according to their importance in the training program. 

When tryouts showed the tests to be satisfactory, manuals were 
prepared with instructions for administering and scoring the tests, 
and for converting the scores to Navy grades (Appendix D-1). A 
Bureau representative supervised the testing until the system was 
familiar to the instructors appointed to carry on the performance- 
testing program in a schooL 

Because they were an aid to the training program, performance 
tests were administered during the course as well as at its end. The 
frequency of such tests depended upon the nature of the training 
and the difficulty of setting up tests. Unit performance tests were 
given every four weeks in torpedoman school, every week in gun- 
ner’s mate and basic engineering schools, and three times a week 
in landing craft school. In radio school, typing and code-reception 
benefited from daily testing during a large portion of the drill time. 

Identification Tests. A test technician working at a training 
center might prepare an identification test for each week of training 
or to sample most of the curriculum, but in either case the attempt 
was to select 25 to 5G significant parts that would sample the trainees’ 
familiarity with and understanding of a wide range of equipment. 
As with any multiple-choice test, the main difficulty was to get 
several plausible incorrect names and functions as foils for the cor- 
rect names and functions. Six or eight alternatives were often listed 
in initial tryouts, so that the best ifive could be retained after item- 
analysis. Repeated tryouts and revisions eliminated ambiguities and 
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DIRECTION FINDER OPERATION TEST (Model DAE) Score 
Class Name f 1 


DIRECTIONS TO PROCTOR: Receiver turned off; VOLUME dial 
at “0”; BALANCER away from “0”; BAND SELECTION switch in- 

correct; two headphones plugged in (one for proctor); gyro repeater 
model within sight; calibration tables available. 

Scoring: If step, is done correctly, circle the number in the score column. 
If step is omitted or incorrect, cross out the number. Gross out 
time bonus scores that are not awarded. 


DIRECTIONS TO TRAINEE: ^‘DETERMINE THE TRUE BEAR- 
ING OF THE STATION THAT 
YOU WILL FIND TRANSMITTING 
AT KCr 


Time: Start. Finish 


Steps Score 

Turn power ‘*ON" and dial light “ON” 1 

Select proper tuning band 2 

Before tuning 1 

Switch BFO “ON” 1 

Tune in station and adjust to comfortable volume I 

Tune for maximum signal strength 1 

Set BALANCER at “0” 2 

Unlock loop . ................... I 

Rotate loop for minimum signal 2 

Adjust BALANCER for sharper null .......................... 2 

Record gyro repeater reading (now, not later) .... .......... 2 

Record azimuth scale reading and time ........................ 2 

Reduce volume very low ..... .... — . . . . . ....... ... .......... 1 

Hold BALANCER in sense position (against spring pressure) .... 2 

Turn loop equal amounts to both sides of null point . .... ....... 2 

Interpret signal changes correctly ................ ... .... . . 2 

Use Table for corrected bearing ... ... 2 

Accuracy of bearing (compared to bearing obtained by instructor) 

Within 3 degrees 4 


From- 3^ to 6 degrees,; off,,,. . 2 

Time bonus: Less than 3 minutes ... 6 
From 3 to 4 minutes . . 3 


Figure 5-xv. Sample Check-Sheet Used by Proctor in Administration of 
Direction Finder Operation T^t :{Model„ DAE)^^ 
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errors. The tests were then printed in manuals with complete direc- 
tions for administration (Appendix D-2), 

Results of Achievement Testing 

The sudden termination of the war prevented an extensive eval- 
uation of the growing achievement testing program, but the follow- 
ing examples illustrate the contributions of achievement testing in 
(1) improving training, (2) improving service school grades, (3) im- 
proving the prediction of success in training, (4) comparing classes 
and instructors, and (5) measuring the achievement of schools. 

Improvement of Training. Initial tryouts of performance tests 
frequently revealed that men could not do the jobs they had sup- 
posedly been taught. The commonest fault of instructors was to 
assume that men could do a job after a lecture on theory and a 
demonstration. Often the equipment was not being utilized most 
effectively. For example, one radio school was proud of having the 
trainees stand watch on receivers for many hours during two weeks, 
in a room with five types of receivers. Yet when 25 of these men 
were given a standard performance test, 16 failed completely to tune 
in a specified station. Apparently, a large number of the trainees 
had been twirling dials until some station came in audibly, and 
instructors assumed they knew how to tune the sets. Needless to 
say, the instruction was soon improved. At another school the men 
were speedy in tuning large-ship type transmitters but had no idea 
how to tune the more widely used ultra-high-frequency crystal set. 

At an amphibious training base, tests on fourteen “minimum 
essentials” revealed very poor achievement. Nearly all men failed 
tests on blinker receiving and compass-and-steering. On the other 
hand, they made very good scores on tests of markers, buoys, and 
flag hoist after four weeks of training. But after two additional weeks 
of training they made poorer scores, probably as a result of boredom 
with repeated lectures. The situation called for more drill on 
blinker and compass, and less repetition on markers, buoys, and 
flag hoist. 

Technicians working in the schools were able to suggest ways of 
improving training by spending less time on lectures, breaking down 
equipment so that more men could use it, and giving more shop 
practice with supervision. Instructors, disappointed by the perform- 
ance of their trainees, thought of many ways to improve training. 
The net result was an improvement of performance test scores in 
later classes. The example shown in Figure 6-xv illustrates the situa- 
tion in a torpedoman school. Since different parallel tests were tried 
out in successive classes, several weeks elapsed between the first and 
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seGomd adiiiinistratioii of a particular test. The men did not know 
what jobs would be tested, so the improvement in performance iiidi- 
eated better training, or more practice by the trainees. 


First 

Class 


o 

o o 
o o 
o o 


IS 20 22 24 26 28 , 30 32 34 


36 


Second 

Class 



18 20 22 24 26 28 30 32 34 36 


Assembling Turbin® Bulkhead Leads (Perfect Score is 36) 


Figure 6-xv. Improvement of scores in Torpedoman Performance Test 
(assembling turbine bulkhead leads) in successive classes at a Torpedo- 
man School. 

Likewise, identification test scores improved in successive classes, 
as illustrated by Figure 7-xv for the Small Arms Test at a gunner’s 
mate school. Similar examples for each school suggest that achieve- 
ment testing aids training by revealing deficiencies of instruction 
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Figure 7-xv. Improvement of scores in Small Arms Identification Test 
in successive classes at a Gunner’s Mate Scliooi. 
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and by encouraging trainees to practice the jobs on which tliey may 
be tested. 

: Lviprovement OF SCHOOL GRADING SYSTEMS.' It was ; frequently 
observed that practical ability, an important objective of enlisted 
training, was not adequately reflected in final school grades. The 
schools' usual written tests neglected this aspect of training, and 
shop ratings of practical ability were often too uniform to make 
an effective contribution to final grades. One service of standardized 
achievement examinations and performance tests was to give more 
appropriate weighting to all aspects of the curriculum. Consider, 

Table I-xv, The relative contribution of each part-grade to the total 
variance of the composite final giade for graduates of two classes in a 
Basic Engineering School 


Statistics of Part-Grades 


Part-Grades 

Class I 

N = 350 

, R 

Class II 

N = 340 

elative Contribution ! 
of Each Part to 
Total Variance 

M 

a 

nr 

M 

G 

rjT 

Class I Class n 

Mathematics 

83.6 

7.7 

.86 

83.4 

8.5 

.88 

.61 .62 

Mechanical Drawing 

89.1 

4.1 

.74 

87.7 

4.1 

.72 

.28 .25 

Shop 

84.0 

2.5 

.48 

83.5 

2.6 

.60 

.11 .13 


The formula! used was Kj = 

2 Wj Oj rjT 

Where Kj = relative contribution of part j to the total variance. 

Wj =: formal weight of part j (in this case Wj = 1.00). 

Oj = standard deviation of scores on part j. 

fjT = correlation of part j with composite total T. 

Xj zz score on part j (j being successively the three part grades). 

T zzWjXj., 

!This is a modification of a formula developed by Richardson. See Richardson, 
M. W., "Combination of Measures,” in Horst, Paul, The Prediction of Personal Adjust^ 
ment, Supplementary Study D, Bulletin 48, Social Science Research Council, New York, 
1941, p. 388. 

lor example, a basic engineering school where four-sevenths of the 
time was spent in shop work and three-sevenths of the time in class- 
room work, including mathematics, mechanical drawing, and shop 
theory, A survey of grades of 690 men in two graduating classes 
(Table 1-xv) showed that the relatively unimportant mathematics 
tests contributed much more to final grades than did the important 
shop work. The last two columns of Table I-xv indicate that shop 
grades contribute to final grades less than one-fifth as much as do 
mathematics grades, although they should contribute four times as 
much in terms of time spent. This very small contribution of shop 
grades might be expected in view of their small standard deviation, 
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only 2.5 as compared to a standard deviation of about 8.0 for mathe- 
matics grades. To correct this situation it was necessary to weight 
mathematics less in the final average, and to increase the contribu- 
tion of shop grades. 

A large part of the shop-work grade of the first four weeks came 
from ratings of the hand-tool work of the trainees in making “sam- 
plers” to specifications. When 30 such samplers were graded by four 
different instructors, by the usual method with combination squares, 
there was great disagreement among the grades assigned to the same 
samplers. Their ratings intercorrelated from — 11 to .55. A set of 
taper gages and caliper gages was devised, with scales for five points 
of deviation on either side of specifications (Figure 4-xv). When 
these gages were used in scoring samplers, the ratings of two different 
instructors correlated .93 on the second week sampler, and .96 on the 
third week sampler. This increase in objectivity of ratings was ac- 
companied by an increased spread of grades, so that different levels 
of performance were more effectively discriminated. 

For the last four weeks of basic engineering school, identification 
tests and performance tests were devised to measure trainees’ 
familiarity with naval machinery and their practical ability in 
assembling and operating it. Not only did this aid instruction but 
it also provided more dependable shop grades with enough disper- 
sion to contribute appropriately to final school grades. 

Less striking changes in grading were made in most schools where 
standard tests were introduced, but the changes usually involved 
more stress on practical ability. Although it had been assumed that 
written tests sufficed to indicate what a man had learned in a service 
school, the evidence showed that performance tests and improved 
shop grades were not closely correlated with written test grades. 
During test tryouts in a gunner’s mate school, performance test 
scores correlated from .14 to .35 with written tests, and only slightly 
higher with final grades, which were based largely on written tests. 
In a torpedoman school, where shop grading was quite good, test 
tryouts showed that, on the average, three sample performance tests 
correlated .63 with final grades but only .38 with the multiple- 
choice final examination. Obviously the contribution of shop work 
and performance tests differed from that of the written tests; and 
with more adequate measures, practical ability could be given even 
more weight in final grades. 

Improvement of Prediction of Training Success. The selection 
of prospective school trainees has been quite successful, using service 
school grades to evaluate the predictions made from the Basic Test 
Battery. But it appears that prediction can be even more successful 
if the school grades adequately reflect the special abilities desired 
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for various Navy ratings. One contribution of standard achievement 
examinations and tests is to make school grades more indicative of 
these special abilities. Consider, for example, the previously men- 
tioned basic engineering school, for which two studies of Basic Test 
Battery scores in relation to grades were made about a year apart. 
Figure 8-xv shows the correlations, corrected for restriction in range 
of scores, between final grades and scores on the six tests of the 
Basie Test Battery. In the first study, the Arithmetical Reasoning 
Test was the best predictor of success in basic engineering school, 
and the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical Score) the poorest. 
But a year later, after achievement tests and shop ratings had put 
greater emphasis on practical ability, the Mechanical Knowledge 
Test became the best predictor of basic engineering success, and the 



Figure 8-xv. Prediction of success in Basic Engineering School by use of 
the Basic Test Battery (before and after introduction of Achievement 

Testing Program). 

verbal and numerical aptitudes became less important, as seems 
appropriate. 

An equally striking change in torpedoman school is illustrated in 
Figure 9-xv. The solid line, representing six classes that took no 
standardized achievement examinations, shows that none of the basic 
battery tests had been very useful in predicting success. The dashed 
line represents seven contemporary classes in the same school on 
which identification tests were tried out. Although test results 
counted little toward final grades, the indirect influence of the tests 
was to put more emphasis on practical ability, so that the students’ 
final grades more nearly conformed to their mechanical aptitudes. 
The dotted line in Figure 9-xv represents nine classes on which 
sample performance tests were tried out. These scores were included 
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Figure 9-xv. Prediction of success in Torpedoman School by use of the 
Basic Test Battery (before and after introduction of Achievement 

Testing Program). 



44«49 50-55 66-61 62*^7 68-73 


Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical) Grouped Scores 

Figure 10-xv. Comparison of performance on Torpedoman Identifica- 
tion Test of two classes. Distributions of grouped scores on the Mechani- 
cal Knowledge Test (Mechanical Scores) are given to permit comparison 

of classes. 
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in the final average, so that in this case the final grades correlated 
even more highly with the Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical 
Score). These results show that wider use of practical achievement 
tests would make it easier to predict success in torpedoman school 
from the Mechanical Score on the Mechanical Knowledge Test. 

Comparison of Classes or Instructors. Comparison of classes 
is nearly impossible when instructors make up their own examina- 
tions. By providing a dependable basis for comparison, standardized 
achievement examinations are an aid in assigning grades that are 
comparable from one class to another. The tests can also be useful 
in spotting weak instruction. As an example, in a torpedoman 
school. Class 3 made much lower scores on an identification test than 
did Class 2 which had taken the same test one week earlier. The 
school officer suspected poor instruction, but the instructors insisted 
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Figure 11-xv. Comparison of classes in two Torpedoman Schools as to 
performance on Torpedoman Final Achievement Examination (N = 
approximately 240 in each class). 


that Class 3 was just stupid. As the Mechanical Knowledge Test 
(Mechanical Score) was known to be the best predictor of identifi- 
cation test scores, the plot of Figure 10-xv was made, to clarify the 
issue. 

The plot is simplified to show merely the average Identification 
Test score for men in each score interval of the Mechanical Knowl- 
edge Test (Mechanical Score). The range of aptitude scores is the 
same in both classes, yet the regression line of best fit shows that 
the men of a given level of aptitude on the Mechanical Knowledge 
Test (Mechanical Score) make higher scores on the achievement 
test if they are in Class 2. Evidently there was poorer training in 
Class 3. The curved plot for Class 2 shows how, by better instruction, 
the poorest students can be brought up to a comparatively good 
level of achievement. 
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to account for such dij9Eerences, or to remedy them, specific weak- 
nesses of training must be analyzed. 

Measuring the Achievement of Schools. Achievement tests can 
be used to show how much a class has gained from its training, to 
answer those who consider school training to be useless. To measure 
the gain, classes in two basic engineering schools were tested before 
and after their training course, with parallel forms of the printed 
final achievement examination. Form II was given to the beginning 
classes, and Form I was given after the course was completed. The 
two forms were constructed with very similar items, and had been 
shown to give practically identical scores. In Figure 12-xv the results 
of the study are shown, with School A on the left and School B on 
the right. The crosshatched areas indicate the overlap of scores be- 
tween men who scored highest on the first examination and the men 
who scored lowest on the later examination. It is clear that there is 
a great increase of knowledge after instruction at either school. It 
is also apparent that the trainees at School B scored slightly higher 
than those at School A, both before and after training. Some ob- 
servers had considered the training at School B to be much superior, 
but from this test there is no evidence that trainees gained more at 
School B than at School A. 

If an achievement test is subdivided by topics, a more adequate 
analysis can be made of strong and weak aspects of training in 
various schools. This is illustrated in Table 2-xv by the final achieve- 
ment examination for recruit training. The 300 items of the test 
were divided into nine topical sections, listed in the first column of 
the table. For each part-score the means and standard deviations are 
reported for four different training centers. If there were any out- 
standing deficiencies at one training center, they should become ap- 
parent from this detailed comparison of test scores. But the only 
evident trend in Table 2-xv is that trainees from Center B show 
superior achievement in total scores and in all sections except Gas 
Warfare Defense. If it were known that recruits of similar ability 
were sent to all centers, one could conclude that the training at 
Center B was definitely superior. By comparing scores of later classes 
with those reported in Table 2-xv, school officers could observe 
whether or not there was improvement of training on specific topics. 

Improvement of Motivation. Although there are no statistical 
data on morale, it was consistently observed that the development 
and use of practical shop tests stimulated the interest of instructors 
and students. Most instructors, having felt the need for better evalua- 
ion of practical ability, were pleased to find that performance tests 
were actually feasible. And when students performed poorly, the 
instructors were quick to try to improve training. The students were 


Tabi.e 2-xv. Achievement of recruits at four Naval Training Centers as indicated by means and standard deviations 

on the Recruit Training Final Achievement Examination, Form 1 
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also impressed by the importance of performance tests. Even the 
least' motivated of them took pride in making good performance 
records, although they might not take the written tests seriously. 
Identification tests stimulated interest in learning about all kinds 
of equipment. After a test the students would discuss parts among 
themselves or with instructors, and in at least one school the com- 
parison of parts from different torpedoes became a favorite pastime. 
It seems likely that improvement of test scores resulted from in- 
creased motivation of students as well as from better instruction. 

Summary 

The experience gained during the war in measuring achievement 
in enlisted training programs emphasizes the need to make test items 
which measure functional knowledge. Probably naval instructors are 
more insistent than many in civilian education on the importance 
of practicality in a given situation. Hence, in order to develop tests 
which instructors will consider adequate and which will gain the 
respect of instructors and students alike, it is essential that the items 
reflect the functional aspects of the training program. Such test items 
should deal with actual procedures of sending or interpreting sig- 
nals, overhauling or adjusting equipment, analyzing casualties, or 
operating and securing equipment. Whenever possible, the tests 
should require the handling of real or model equipment, rather 
than talking about it. When this is not feasible, extensive use should 
be made of diagrams and pictures of equipment. 

The program also gave convincing evidence that an important 
outcome of the use of standard achievement tests may be to stimu- 
late better training in enlisted schools. By testing jobs that were 
fairly similar to the jobs the trainee might encounter in later billets, 
it was often demonstrated that training was not fulfilling certain of 
its purposes. Instructors did not mean to be impractical, but they 
simply did not realize their impracticality until objective tests gave 
the evidence. After standardized tests were introduced, there was 
much more uniformity of training among parallel schools. Am- 
biguities and differences of opinion showed up clearly when one 
tried to construct objective tests. And in the process of developing 
satisfactory tests, shop procedures were often improved and pro- 
cedures of operation and overhaul were clarified, to the enlighten- 
ment of both instructors and students. 

Each measure of achievement serves a somewhat different func- 
tion. Product-rating gages help to make shop grades more depend- 
able. Identification tests motivate trainees to understand or recog- 
nize a wide variety of equipment. When broad coverage of theory 
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and procedure is desired, the multiple-choice paper-pencil test is 
most efficient. Performance tests help to make sure that men can do 
jobs. Such tests stimulate a great deal of practical training even if 
only a few sample tests are given to each man. 

In general, the achievement testing program applied the best 
already-known methods to the rather new and unique situation in 
each enlisted school. Although much ingenuity was exercised in 
developing tests of military operations, it would be hard to demon- 
strate the invention of any techniques that had not been tried pre- 
viously in industry or educational institutions. The program did 
provide convincing evidence that objective methods of evaluation 
can be applied to practically any job, however complex or mechani- 
cal it may be. 



CHAPTER XVI 


ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS FOR OFFICER SCHOOLS 

The problems of examination in the Navy’s schools for tlie training 
of officers were essentially the same as those in the enlisted training 
schools with the additional complications implied by (1) the wider 
range of subject matter to be covered and (2) the greater complexity 
of the concepts, principles, and procedures to be measured. The 
need for assistance to the schools in the development of objective 
and valid measures of achievement was early recognized by the Test 
and Research Section, but personnel were not available to accom- 
plish the task. To an even greater extent than was true in the en- 
listed schools, the officer schools were left on their own in the 
development of curricula and teaching materials. As schools of the 
same general type were established in new locations, they tended 
to take over the practices of those which had been established earlier, 
adapting their programs to the facilities and equipment available in 
the new location and modifying the content and organization of the 
instructional program in the light of the experiences and preferences 
of the administrative and instructional staffs. The necessity of shift- 
ing a small percentage of the trainees from one school to another 
forcefully directed the attention of the school authorities to these 
differences, and this in turn led to a healthy interchange of opinion 
as to the desirability of continuing or instituting certain units of 
instruction and as to the relative value of different sequences and 
modes of presentation. The outcome of such interchange was a 
demand, originating in the schools, that standardized curricula be 
provided and that some means other than the naked opinion of 
the training staffs be provided to estimate the relative effectiveness of 
the various programs. 

The staff of the typical wartime officer training school was made 
up of officers drawn from three sources; (1) retired officers and regu- 
lar line officers placed in a limited duty status, (2) reserve officers 
who were procured for teaching duty from positions in civilian 
schools and colleges, and (3) recent graduates of the training schools 
selected from the highest ten per cent of the graduating groups and 
held over to guide and instruct the new incoming groups of trainees. 
The first and third of these groups were ordinarily unfamiliar with 
modem training methods, the second and third tended to be un- 
familiar with the Navy, and even the instructors drawn from civilian 
schools found some difficulty in adapting themselves to the accel- 
erated pace and the emphasis on practice and procedure rather than 
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theory and principle, which were characteristic of the training pro- 
grams. But all recognized the critical importance of their assigned 
mission and undertook to do the job to the best of their collective 
abilities within the limitations of time, facilities, and equipment 
available. 

In this climate of recognized need, efforts of the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel’s Training Activity to develop uniform curricula, to pro- 
vide suitable uniform equipment and training aids for implementa- 
tion of the curricula, and to introduce objective and reliable meas- 
ures of achievement were assured the ready cooperation of the 
schools. 


Procedures Used in the Development of Examinations 

While the procedures used in the development of examinations 
for officer training programs were necessarily varied in order to 
reflect the conditions, curricular content, and the number of dif- 
ferent types of schools, there was a uniform general pattern of test 
development. The first step in this procedure was to attempt a 
definition of the objectives which the school’s program was designed 
to attain in terms of the knowledges and skills which were to be 
expected of its graduates. This necessitated a review of the curricu- 
lum for the school, supplemented by examination of the specific 
courses of study and the schedules of class instruction and drill in 
effect at the various installations. This study of the objectives and 
actual curriculum culminated in the preparation of an examination 
outline which was submitted to the school or schools for criticisms 
and suggestions for revision. 

Following the development of an examination outline, or some- 
times concurrent with it, the work of assembling and preparing 
examination materials was undertaken. Usually the schools for 
which an examination was being prepared were asked to submit 
copies of the tests which they had already used with current and 
previous classes, sometimes with samples of the answer sheets or 
examination papers for statistical analysis. In addition to review of 
the testing materials submitted by the schools themselves, the officers 
working on an examination studied the texts, reference materials, 
and recommended films and prepared examination items based 
upon these materials. From this stock of examination materials, 
tentative forms of the proposed examination were compiled, allo- 
cating the items to the headings of the examination outline in pro- 
portion to the relative weights assigned to these headings. The 
weights assigned were based bn the amount of time devoted to the 
treatment of each topic in the course of study and schedules, tern- 
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pered by the judgment of the instructors as to the relative impor- 
tance of the unit or topic. 

The tentative forms of the examination were submitted for criti- 
cism to various experts either in the schools, or in more advanced 
specialized schools, or in the office or bureau of the Navy Depart- 
ment having cognizance over tire content of the material. These 
fundamental questions affecting the validity of the tests were asked: 
(1) Is the information given in the item setting, and the keyed 
response, correct? (2) Are the decoy answers such that a person with- 
out the correct knowledge would be equally likely to choose one of 
them? (3) Does the item as a whole require the application of knowl- 
edge or judgment that the graduate of this school should be ex- 
pected to have? (4) Has the information or concept necessary to give 
the correct answer to this item actually been taught in the school? 
(5) Does the whole examination provide a reasonably adequate rep- 
resentative sample of the desired outcomes of the course? 

In addition to the review of the examination materials to elim- 
inate error and assure validity as to content, each item was scrutin- 
ized to discover extrinsic clues in the structure of the items, e.g. 
having the correct response indicated by its greater length or speci- 
ficity, or by the absence of grammatical or logical sequence in the 
distractors. Items were also checked to avoid ambiguity and to assure 
the use of standard or conventional terminology. 

The next step was the preparation of experimental forms of the 
examinations. These were either in mimeographed or photo-offset 
reproduction, depending upon the size of the group to be used in 
the experimental administration and upon the nature of the test 
content, especially taking into account the number and character 
of illustrations used and the need for precise representation of 
figures and diagrams. An officer of the Test and Research Section 
was usually assigned to supervise the administration of the experi- 
mental forms in order to obtain first-hand data on such matters as 
(1) the amount of time that should be allowed for the examination 
period, (2) questions asked by the student-officers which should be 
obviated by revision of the directions, (3) specific items which the 
student-officers considered ambiguous, (4) comments of the student- 
officers as to the adequacy and fairness of the test, and (5) further 
criticism and correction of the test content by the instructors who 
served as proctors. In some instances junior instructors who had 
not previously seen the tentative forms took the examination along 
with the students in order to supply a further check on correctness 
of terminology and content and absence of ambiguity. 

The results from the experimental administration of a test were 
subjected to statistical analysis to determine the reliability of the 
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test, and of the parts if separate part scores were indicated, to obtain 
the difficulty index of each item and to determine the discriminative 
capacity of each item. Frequency distributions of the scores were 
made and the means and standard deviations computed. Where two 
or more forms of the examination were being prepared simulta- 
neously, these measures were used in determining the equivalence 
of the forms. The indices of difficulty and discriminative capacity 
were used in selecting items for inclusion in the final forms and 
as a means of spotting items which, despite all the precautions taken, 
proved to contain extrinsic clues or to be incorrect or ambiguous. 

After final forms of an examination were prepared, a further 
experimental administration was conducted in order to establish 
tentative norms. Generally the officer training schools adhered to 
the Navy’s “4.0” grading system in which a grade of 2.5 is the lowest 
passing grade, 3.0 is average, and 4.0 the highest degree of attain- 
ment. Procedures for translating the raw scores on the examinations 
into this type of grade varied. In some cases an arbitrary decision was 
made as to what raw score on the examination should be equated 
to 2.5 representing the lowest passing mark. Similarly a raw score 
somewhere between the highest score attained and the highest 
possible score on the test was equated to 4.0. Intermediate scores 
were then translated to grades on a linear scale and grades lower 
than passing were computed by extrapolation. Another procedure 
equated the mean of the raw scores to 3.0 and fixed the raw score 
to be equated to 2.5 in terms of a multiple of the standard deviation 
of the distribution. For example, on a test having a mean of 126.3 
and a standard deviation of 12.21, the conversion scale was deter- 
mined by equating 126 to 3.0 and finding the raw score equivalent 
for 2.5 by subtracting 1.75 times 12.21 or 22.37 from the mean score. 
This yielded 103.93 or 104 as the score to be equated to 2.5. 

Types of Examinations Developed 

The examinations prepared by the Test and Research Section in 
cooperation with the officer training schools were “paper and pencil” 
tests. Development of performance tests for officer schools was con- 
templated but had not been undertaken when Japan capitulated. 

While the examinations uniformly consisted of items set up in 
multiple choice form, the tendency to test only on fragmentary bits 
of information was avoided by introducing problem situations 
which were used as the basis for a series of items covering several 
critical steps or phases of the same process. This may perhaps be 
best shown by illustrations drawn from materials similar to those 
included in the examinations. 
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The following example is taken from material for the Damage 
Control section of the examination for the reserve midshipmen’'s 
schools. : 


The U.S,S. Flushing has the following characteristics: length 
560'; beam 55'; draft 16'5"; displacement 8,000 tons; waterline 
area 22,400 square feet; moment to alter trim 1" = 360 foot 
tons; moment to heel 1® = 280 ton feet; GM = 3*75'; BM = 
12.60'; KG = 15.80'. She is in condition II when a torpedo hit 
is suffered amidships. Eighty tons of flooding water are taken 
aboard in a waterline compartment on the second deck. The 
compartment, whose inboard bulkhead is 7i/^' from the C.L. of 
the ship, is 25' long, 20' wide, and 7' high. 

The following series of problems, items 1 through 6, is based 


on the above information: 

1. The transverse free surface 
effect causes a reduction in 
GM of 

1. 0.06' 

2 . 0 . 10 ' 

3. 0.55' 

4. 0.71' 

5. 1.80' 

2. The free communication ef- 
fect of the flooding water 
reduces GM by about 

1 . 0 . 10 ' 

2. 0.16' 

3. 0.24' 

4. 0.33' 

5. 0,55' 

3. The tons-per-inch immer- 
sion of the Flushing in sea 
water is 

hl9A 
. 2 . . 22.2 
3.28.6 
4; 35.8 
, :;. 5., 53.3. : 

4. After the Flushing ukts on 
105 tons of fuel oil from an 
oiler at sea, her mean draft 
will be increased by about 

1. I" 

2 . 2 " 

S. 3" 


5. The Flushing, after repair 
of all previous damage, 
takes a torpedo hit aft 
which puts 80' of the water- 
line in free communication 
with the sea. The approxi- 
mate GM for the ship in 
the damaged condition is 

1. 1.80' 

2. 1.95' 

3. 3.21' 

4. 3.43' 

5. 5.55' 

6. The Flushing is 6" down by 
the head. There are 60 tons 
of fuel oil in a forward 
tank, which may be pumped 
into one of four tanks, A, 
B, C, or D, at points 30', 
50', 90', and 180' farther aft, 
respectively. To eliminate 
the 6" trim by the bow and 
cause her to ride with a 
slight drag, the oil must be 
pumped into tank 

1. A. 

2. B. 

3. C. 

4. D. 

5. None of these tanks. 
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Another' example of a series of test items requiring interpretation 
of technical data in a situation presented by diagram, is drawn from 
the pre-radar field (Figure 1-xvi). 

A device which might be considered somewhat as an innovation 
in objective testing was used in the navigation section of the exam- 
ination for the reserve midshipmen's schools. In this examination, 
the students were provided with a leaflet of excerpts from various 
publications such as the Nautical Almanac, Tide Tables, and Cur- 
rent Tables, and were instructed to bring with them certain basic 
reference materials. They were also provided with a chart on which 
to work out a series of problems simulating some of the elements of 
a navigator’s day's work at sea. The first section of this test dealt 
with simple informational material. The second section required the 
use of the references to solve simple problems in nautical astronomy. 
The third section required the construction of a continuous navi- 
gational plot from the data given. The latter two sections were 
weighted in scoring to compensate for the additional time required 
in locating data in the references, computation, and plotting. The 
ninety minutes allowed for 33 items comprising these sections was 
found to be none too much for the average midshipman. 

Use of the Examinations 

The examinations were designed to serve as supplementary meas- 
ures of individual student achievement in the officer training 
schools. Those prepared for the pre-radar schools and for the tactical 
radar school served that purpose. The examinations prepared for the 
reserve midshipmen’s schools had only reached the experimental 
administration stage when the schools were closed. But in all cases, 
reports of the examination results were made to the schools con- 
cerned for the information and use of the instructional staffs. To 
some extent, the very fact that a standardized examination was to 
be given caused instructors to adhere more closely to the curricula 
prescribed for their respective schools and courses and had the 
further effect of motivating the students to study for retention and 
application to situations different from those which had been spe- 
cifically covered in their instruction. In the case of the pre-radar and 
midshipmen's schools, where there were several schools of the same 
type : using the examinations,- it was, assumed that -there/, would be 
comparisons made from school to school and some degree of rivalry 
was apparent even while the examinations were in the experimental 
stage. 

In addition to the usefulness of the examinations as motivating 
devices in the training program, they served three important func- 



Items 1-4 are based upon the above diagram. After examining the diagram, proceed 
to the items below. 


1. In the above diagram, the frequency 
of the sweep can be changed by varying: 

h Ri 

2. Ra 

S. R« 

4. R* 

5. Re 

2. In the above diagram, if -f 400 V. de- 
creases to +1^^ V. and Cl is replaced by 
a smaller capacitor, a sweep frequency of 
800 c.p.s. is then possible. When the 
sweep is again synchronized so that 2 
cycles are shown on the screen, the pat- 
tern will appear as: 


(!) (2) (3) 



3. In the above diagram, the oscilloscope 
is operating normally. If the Y input to 
a Dumont 208 oscilloscope ivith a prop- 
erly synchronized sweep is placed between 
the grid and cathode of the cathode-ray 
tube, the pattern on the screen of the 208 
tube will be: 


(I) (2) (3) 



L±.\ 


4. In the above diagram, assume that the 
input signal is removed and the sweep 
adjusted until the screen shows centered 
spot. If Re is moved to the right, the 
screen will appear as: 




(4) 


(5) 
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tiom in developing greater standardization of instruction and gi*a- 
ding. The data presented below will illustrate the contributions 
made by certain of the examinations iU' bringing about (i) stand- 
ardization of instruction in cases where the schools were established 
to serve the same training purposes, (2) a means of comparing the 
performance of trainees in different schools or in different courses 
having the same general objectives, and (3) an improvement in 
grading and marking. 

Standardization of Instruction. Training designed to prepare 
men for. the Naval: Training School (Radar) was established at three 
pre-radar schools. The length of the pre-radar course was approxi- 
mately four months. It was found that considerable lack of uni- 
formity existed in the preparatory training of men entering the 
radar school. Those selected for training at Pre-Radar Schools A and 
C were generally men with' an engineering or electrical background 


Table 1-xvi. Means and standard deviations for Pre-Radar Final 
Achievement Examination— first ’administration of experimental forms. 


Form 

Number 

Number 
of Items 

Relia- 

bility'Co- 

efficients 

(K-R)i 

Pre-Radar 
School A 


P re- Radar 
School B 

Pre-Radar 
School G 

N 

M 

o 

N 

,M 

0 

. 'n 

, M 

0 , 

1-x 

70 

.68 

60 

46.6 

6.0 

56 

47.1 

6.7 

28 

42.8 

7.8 

2-x 

no 

'-■'.85 

59 

80.4 

10.8 

71 

76.9 

11.9 

.43. 

71.6 

,9.9' 

.. S-x.. 

105 

■■ .82'-' 

43 

73.5 

10,1 

64 

68.9 

■ 10.5, 

44 

65,4 ... 

11.2 

4-x 

110 

.87 

38 

73.3 

12,7 

■55 

. -.69.4 

14.7 

36 

74.6 

10,9 


^Estimated by Kiider-Richardson Formula No. 21. 


while those assigned to School B had simply a: scientific background.' 
School A’s staff of instructors were. all naval officers especially selected 
for the job; those at. Schools B and ■ C ' were, : for the most ■ part, 
civilians. Most important, however, at the outset, : was the absence 
of a standardized cuniculum’ and -standard measures oTachievement 
lor the. pre-radar schools. A standard curriculum was' put in opera- 
tion in August: 1944 and.- the 'development of: standardized achieve- 
ment examinations was initiated in October 1 '944. 

The data in Table , 1-xvi show a- marked trend toward equalization 
of mean scores lor the classes graduating from the three pre-radar 
schools',.' These data: are Irom results of the -first administra- 

tions of the experimental forms of the Pre-Radar Final Achievement 
Examinations. In reading this table, comparisons should not be 
made between means on different forms of the test, since the num- 
ber of items per form and the distribution of items between the two 
parts of each form were not the same. 
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Comparing the Performance of Trainees in Different Schools 
OR Courses. The use of a final achievement examination in com- 
paring the performance of individuals undergoing different courses 
of instruction is illustrated by the data in Table 2-xvi. These data 
are drawn from the results of administration of experimental Forms 
1 and 2 of the CIC Final Achievement Examination to three pairs 
of groups at the Tactical Radar School. In each pair, the group 
marked with an L (5L, 6L, 7L) was made up of student officers who 
xvere assigned to the school directly from midshipmen’s or indoc- 
trination schools. These groups received eight weeks of instruction. 
The groups marked with an S (6S, 7S, 8S) were sea-experienced 
officers who took a four-week course of instruction. As shown by the 
data in the table, the student officers taking the longer course per- 
formed better, in terms of scores on the objective examination, than 
did the sea-experienced officers who took the shorter course. While 
these data do not provide an adequate basis to appraise the relative 
merits of the two courses, it can be seen that the longer course of 
instruction resulted in a higher level of achievement than could be 
reached in a short course of four weeks, despite the fact that the 
latter groups had the initial advantage of sea experience. 

A further example of the use of the examinations to compare the 
performance of students in different schools is presented in Table 
3-xvi. The data in this table are taken from the results of the experi- 
mental administration of the Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools’ (Deck) 
Standardized Examination in two of the schools. In one of these 
schools there were separate departments of Seamanship and of 
Engineering and Damage Control. In the other, instruction in En- 
gineering and Damage Control was carried on by the Seamanship 
instructors during the last few weeks of the course. 

From these data it will readily be seen that, on the Engineering 
and Damage Control section, the performance of students in School 
B was markedly inferior to that of the group in School A. School A’s 
median score was higher than the scores obtained by 94 per cent 
of the students in School B, and fewer than 10 per cent of the School 
A group fell below the School B median. The difference between 
the two means is significant above the one per cent level. While the 
difference between the groups on the Seamanship section was not as 
great, it was more striking in view of the fact that it had not been 
anticipated. School A’s median score on this test was higher than 
School B’s 70th percentile, while only 22 per cent of the group in 
School A fell below School B’s median. Here too, the difference 
between the two means is significant above the one per cent level. 
Thus it appears that the combination of Engineering and Damage 
Control with Seamanship as handled by School B not only resulted 
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in poorer achievement in the field of Engineering and Damage Con- 
trol but also detracted from student achievement as measured by 
the examination at the end of the course in Seamanship. This 


Table 3-xvi. Performance of students in two Reserve Midshipmen’s 
Schools on Parts 1 and 2 of the Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools’ (Deck) 
Standardized Examination 



Part 1- 

-Seamanship 


Part 2“ 

-Engineering and Damage Control 


School A 

School B 


School A 

School B 


Num- 


Niim- 



Num- 


Num- 



her Cumula- 

her Cumula- 


her Cumula- 

ber Cumula- 

Score 

of tive Per- 

of tive Per- 

Score 

of tive Per- 

of 1 

tive Per- 

Interval 

Cases centage 

Cases centage 

Interval 

Cases centage 

Cases 

centage 

160-63 



1 

100 

81-83 

2 

100 



156-59 





78-80 

4 

99 



152-55 

I 

100 

1 

100 

75-77 

6 

96 



148-51 

3 

99 

1 

99 

72-74 

10 

92 



144-47 

5 

97 

2 

99 

69-71 

12 

86 

2 

100 

140-43 

12 

94 

5 

98 

66-68 

20 

78 

2 

99 

136-39 

13 

87 

7 

95 

63-65 

26 

66 

7 

98 

132-35 

21 

78 

17 

92 

60-62 

22 

49 

8 

94 

128-31 

21 

65 

19 

83 

57-59 

23 

35 

17 

90 

124-27 

24 

52 

17 

74 

54-56 

8 

20 

27 

82 

120-23 

18 

36 

21 

65 

51-53 

12 

15 

31 

64 

116-19 

13 

25 

12 

54 

48-50 

7 

8 

36 

53 

112-15 

9 

17 

28 

48 

45-47 

2 

3 

17 

35 

108-11 

5 

11 

17 

34 

42-44 

3 

2 

25 

26 

104-07 

3 

8 

20 

26 

39-41 



10 

14 

100-03 

5 

6 

10 

16 

36-38 



15 

9 

96-99 



10 

11 

33-35 



2 

2, 

92-95 

2 

3 

2 

6 

30-32 





88-91 

2 

1 

6 

5 

27-29 



1 

, 1 

84-87 



3 

2 






80-83 










76-79 



1 

1 






QV 

135 


128 



67 


55 


Md 

127 


117 



63 


50 


Qx 

120 


107 



57 


44 


Mean :■ 

126.3 

117.2 


62.5 

49.8 

0' 

12.21 

14.40 


8.16 

7.63 


difference might be explained by differences in the abilities of the 
groups of students in the two schools were it not for the fact that on 
the remaining sections of the examination. Navigation, and Ord- 
nance and Gunnery, such differences did not appear. 
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Improvement in Grading and Marking. Two types of evidence 
indicate the improvement in grading and marking which resulted 
from the introduction of final achievement examinations in the 
Tactical Radar School: (I) the interrelationship between various 
grades before and after the introduction of the tests, and (2) the 
increased efficiency of prediction of school success when the final 
achievement examination grades are used as a criterion or as a factor 
in the criterion. 

The final course ^ades for the first three classes completing the 
course of the Tactical Radar School consisted of the weighted 
average of the “theory” and “practical” grades assigned each student. 
The “theory” grade, contributing one-third to the final average 
grade, consisted of the arithmetical average of all grades received 
in weekly quizzes. The “practical” grade was based upon ratings of 
the student’s performance in the Combat Information Center mock- 
up. Original ratings were made on a scale ranging from 1, high. 


Table 4-xvi. Intercorrelations among grades comprising the Final School 
Grade for the fifth class at the Tactical Radar School 



Achievement 
Examination Grade 

Theory 

Grade 

Practical 

Grade 

Theory Grade 

.59 



Practical Grade 

.11 

.13 


Final School Grade ^ 

.80 

.89 

.31 


iXhis grade is the arithmetic average of the other three; therefore the correlation 
coefficients in this row are spuriously high* 


to 5, low, on the traits of (1) leadership, (2) teamwork, (3) judgment, 
(4) mental agility, (5) surface plotting, (6) air plotting, and (7) 
speech. After combination, these ratings were converted to grades 
expressed in terms of the Navy “4.0” system. These “practical” 
grades made up the other two-thirds of the final average grade. For 
the fourth and fifth classes the results of the final achievement 
examination were introduced in the final grades. The students’ 
scores on the CIC Final Achievement Examination were converted 
into Navy “4.0” grades and these were averaged together with the 
“theory” and “practical” grades which were determined in the same 
manner as with the previous classes, each of the three grades being 
given a nominal weight of one. 

The interrelationships of the grades used in computing the final 
school grades for the fifth class are shown in Table 4-xvr. Particu- 
larly striking in Table 4-xvi are the low correlation coefficients 
between the “practical” grade and both the “theory” grade and the 
achievement examination results. 
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It should be remembered that the “practical” grade consists of 
the ratings which were made of the student-officer’s performance in 
the Combat Information Center mock-up. While one would not 
expect a perfect correlation between such a measure and perform- 
ance in class work, it does not seem reasonable that the relationship 
should be as low as that shown in this table. If knowledge about a 
subject contributes to performance, one would ex{>ect the relation- 
ship to be higher, since the “practical” grade and the component 
ratings purport to evaluate the officer’s performance in a Combat 
Information Center, and the development of competence in such 
performance was the general objective of the entire training pro- 
gram of this school. 

The final school grades for classes seven, eight, and nine were 
somewhat differently derived. The “theory” grade was based upon 
the course grades for the first four weeks. The “practical” grade 

Table 5-xvi. Intercorrelations among the grades comprising the Final 
School Grade for the ninth class at the Tactical Radar School. 


(N = 117) 



Achievement 

Examination 

Grade 

First 

Month 

Grade 

Second 

Month 

Grade 

First Month Grade (Theory) 

.78 



Second Month Grade (Practical) 

.66 

.69 


Final School Grade (Average) ^ 

.91 

.93 

.84 


1 This grade is the arithmetic average of the other three; therefore the correlation 
coefficients in this row are spuriously high. 


included the grades made during the final four weeks of the course 
and the grade obtained from performance in a comprehensive practi- 
cal examination. The grade on the CIC Final Achievement Exam- 
ination was the third factor in the arithmetical average which 
constituted the final school grade for these classes. The intercor- 
relations of these grades for the ninth class are shown in Table 
5-xvi. 

The data in Table 5-xvi, when compared with those in Table 
4-xvi, indicate that the elimination of the rating of performance 
traits in the Combat Information Center mock-up, which had orig- 
inally accounted for two-thirds of the final grades, resulted in a 
substantial increase in the intercorrelations of the grades. The cor- 
relation coefficients of .66 between the achievement examination 
scores and second month grades and of .69 between the grades for 
the first and second months correspond more nearly to what one 
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would expect correlations between different measures of success to 
be. Appal ently the introduction of the final achievement examina- 
tion and the comprehensive practical examination brought about 
a better definition of the criterion of success to be employed at the 
Tactical Radar School, as evidenced by these higher interrelation- 
ships among the grades making up the final grade assigned to each 
student. 

Improvement in the Efficiency of Prediction. Increased effi- 
ciency in prediction of school success, an important element in the 
reduction of attrition, is indicated by the data in Table 6-xvi which 
compares the correlation coefficients between scores on parts of the 
Officer Classification Test and the grades of students before and 
after the introduction of the achievement examinations. 

For class three, the only relationship which attains the five per 
cent level of significance is that between Part I— Verbal Section of 


Table 6-xvi. Correlation coefficients between scores on the Officer Classi- 
fication Test and criterion measures at the Tactical Radar School, for 
classes on which the bases of grading differed 


Officer Classification 
Test Part 


Class 3, N = 178 


Classes 7, 8, 9, N=i: 83 

Achievement 

Examination 

Grade 

Final 

Grade 

Theory 

Grade 

Practical 

Grade 

Final 

Grade 

I Verbal 

.16 

.13 

.18 

.31 

.32 

II Mechanical 

—.06 

.07 

.04 

.30 

.19 

in Mathematical 

.07 

-.04 

.01 

.44 

.49 

IV Spatial 

—.09 

.01 

-.02 

.13 

.08 


the Officer Classification Test and the final school grade. For classes 
seven, eight, and nine, the correlation coefficients of both the Verbal 
Section and Mathematical Section of the Officer Classification Test 
with both final school grade and achievement examination are well 
above the one per cent level of significance. It is also to be noted 
that the correlations with the achievement examination are generally 
somewhat higher than those with the final school grade. That this 
improvement in prediction is not merely a statistical artifact is indi- 
cated by the changed pattern of relationships. The most striking 
fact is the high relationship between the Mathematical Section of the 
Officer Classification Test and both the achievement examination 
score and the final school grade. Evidently the introduction of the 
final achievement examination resulted in a greater emphasis being 
placed on the technical and navigational phases of the curriculum. 
Whether the final grade which resulted from the use of the new 
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grading factors, including the achievement examination and elim- 
inating the ratings, constituted a more valid measure of the success 
of student officers is of course a different question. It can be said, 
however, that the new criterion was predictable by means of the 
Officer Classification Test whereas the old one was not. It is impor- 
tant tO' note that in the judgment of the school staff the new criterion 
was superior to the old one. 

The Future of Achievement Tests for Officer Schools 

Much of the material prepared for use in the wartime officer 
training schools will prove useful in the officer training program 
of the post-war Navy. Present plans indicate that an examination 
program for the Naval Reserve Officer Training Corps units will be 
developed when the standard curriculum for the NROTC is adopted 
and put into operation. A series of tests is now in preparation for 
use in the graduate general line school which is to provide additional 
training for the reserve and temporary officers who will be appointed 
to commissions in the regular Navy, It is also expected that the 
examination materials, modified and augmented for the purpose, 
will be made a part of the examination stockpile from which exam- 
inations for promotion are prepared. 

In a sense, the examinations developed for the officer training pro- 
grams during the war can be considered the fragmentary application 
of principles and techniques of achievement testing which have been 
developed in American colleges and universities over the past twenty 
years. Even though the examination program was developed too late 
in the war to demonstrate the full potential utility of measurement 
in the evaluation and control of the training programs for officers, 
enough of a start was made to indicate the need for a continuing 
program of research and measurement, both as a service to the officer 
training establishments of the peacetime Navy and as an element 
in maintaining the readiness of the Navy to conduct expanded and 
intensified training adapted to the specialized needs which any 
future emergency may raise and define. 

Gunfire can be most effectively brought *‘on target*' when ob- 
servers can report whether successive salvos are under or over, left 
or right. Similarly training programs can be more effectively directed 
toward the accomplishment of their objectives when means of meas- 
uring the outcomes of instruction are provided and applied. It is 
expected that the post-war program of training research will under- 
take the systematic development of measuring instruments for the 
evaluation of training. 


CHAPTER XVII 


THE MEASUREMENT OF ACHIEVEMENT IN THE RADIO 
TECHNICIAN TRAINING PROGRAM 

The Navy programs for training enlisted personnel to operate and 
maintain electronic equipment have paralleled the phenomenal 
development of various types of radio, radar, sonar, fire control, and 
related gear. Before the war, when the uses of radio and related 
electronics gear were considerably less developed, the majority of 
naval radiomen were assigned to routine communications duty. 
Upkeep of the electronic equipment was the responsibility of the 
chief and first class petty officers (radiomen) who were graduates of 
the single Radio Materiel School or who had shown a special apti- 
tude for maintenance work. 

As early as 1928, however, communications personnel in the fleet 
had become increasingly aware of the necessity for training men 
specifically to maintain and repair the operating equipment. By 
1939, it was clearly apparent, not only in the fleet but also in the 
cognizant bureaus, that thousands of men (later designated as radio 
technicians and more recently as electronic technician’s mates) were 
needed to service the equipment which was multiplying in variety 
and becoming increasingly complex. Between 1939 and 1941, plans 
for augmenting the training programs were underway and a build- 
ing program was initiated. In December 1941, classes averaging 75 
men were entering the training program every two weeks. The 
tremendous demand for personnel to be trained to meet the main- 
tenance needs of a rapidly expanding fleet, coming at the time when 
all the personnel programs of the Army, Navy, and industry were 
expanding, gave rise to a number of problems. 

The Problem of Selection. Before and during the early months 
of the war, only men who had some previous background in radio 
and electrical work were accepted for training as maintenance per- 
sonnel. But as a result of war pressures, personnel input quotas to the 
program were increased. One immediate result was the exhaustion 
of the supply of experienced men and the subsequent necessity of 
selecting for training from the general recruit population large num- 
bers of men whose acquaintance with radio usually stopped with the 
ability to turn on and off a home receiver and to tune in desired 
programs. As selection standards were lowered, many of the men 
selected were unable to maintain the pace of the intensive and 
accelerated program. The rate of attrition became very high. Im- 
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proved selection, instruments and procedures were urgently needed 
to identify, among tlie available men those who, when trained, would 
be most serviceable to the Navy. This led to the development of 
the. Radio Technician Selection Test which has been described in 
Chapter VIIL 

The Problem of Training. Furthermore, it was found that many 
of the capable men did not have the background in mathematics, 
engineering, and electricity required for successful completion of the 
course of instruction in Radio' Materiel school. To supply this back- 
gi'ound, two types of preparatory schools were established. The first 
of these was known as the Elementary Electricity and Radio Materiel 
(EE and; RM). schools. As the program expanded and as the in- 
duction of inexperienced personnel increased, schools of this level 
were also found to be inadequate to supply all the necessary ele- 
mentary training. Therefore, the one-month Pre-Radio-Materiel 
schools were established on the preliminary level. The training pro- 
gram as thus organized, consisted of three levels of schools, Pre- 
Radio-Materiel, EE and RM, and Radio Materiel, covering a total 
period of eleven months. 

During the , course of instruction in Pre-Radio-Materiel schools, 
an attempt was made to give men of very different backgrounds a 
basic knowledge of certain elementary concepts of mathematics and 
electricity believed essential- for successful performance in ' EE and 
RM schools. In large- measure, this program consisted of intensive 
review of high school mathematics and physics. 

Graduates of the ': Pre-Radio-Materiel schools were sent to EE and 
RM schools for three: months' of "classroom and laboratory - training 
in mathematics, electricity, rotating machinery, and radio theory. 
This curriculum represented new learning for almost all trainees. 

Graduates of the. EE and: RM schools werC: then considered pre- 
pared to undertake the study of Navy electronic equipment as taught 
in the seven-month advanced course at Radio Materiel schools. 

With a great increase in the length and volume of radio techni- 
cian training, 'standardization of' the program became a problem of 
'-'major importance* ’ 

The Improvement of Training 

' : In December 1943, plans 'were made to double the input of men 
to the radio materiel training program; and subsequently, as needed, 
new schools were opened. A large number of these were on the 
second level (EE and RM), and of these more than half were located 
in civilian colleges and engineering or technical schools under con- 
,tract;with 'the. Navy. ' 
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Navy equipment was continuously subjected to objective and 
closely controlled tests to establish the superiority of one piece of 
gear over another; but in the field of personnel, little evaluation of 
training of radio technicians had been made beyond the pragmatic 
observation that, in general, the type of training being received in 
existing Navy schools appeared to be adequate. Therefore, with the 
expansion of training, the new contract schools were given an out- 
line (often meager) of what the existing program had been in the 
Navy schools. From this the school faculties were expected to formu- 
late a cuniculum covering the fundamental concepts of electricity 
and radio. 

It is readily understandable that the variety of programs thus 
developed in these contract schools resulted in a non-uniform type of 
graduate, a constant source of trouble in subsequent training. In- 
evitably, the first month of instruction in the advanced schools had 
to be spent in review and even first teaching of certain fundamentals 
in order to make sure that each man had the necessary preparation 
to undertake the advanced curriculum. 

Because of this lack of uniformity in school graduates, the Elec- 
tronics Section and the Test and Research Section of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel early in 1944 undertook jointly to set up a compre- 
hensive standardization program for the Pre-Radio-Materiel and 
EE and RM schools. Previous curriculum studies were reviewed, 
practices of the existing schools were examined, and the needs of the 
advanced schools were analyzed. The curricula and laboratory out- 
lines for the Pre-Radio-Materiel and EE and RM schools were pre- 
pared and placed in operation in March 1944. 

There had been a long tradition of much mathematics in the 
radio materiel training program. Most of this content was concen- 
trated in the EE and RM schools and was presumably necessary 
theoretical background required for success in the advanced schools. 
But as the training program became more and more concentrated, 
the necessity of much of the mathematics taught was frequently 
questioned. Considerable opposition, based on the opinions of in- 
structors and on reports from the fleet, developed to the practice of 
including so much mathematical material in the curriculum. One 
special Study was carried out to obtain a more objective picture of 
the nature and extent of mathematics required by the advanced 
schools. To provide specific information, a check list of mathemati- 
cal concepts was prepared and submitted to the instructional staffs 
of the schools. From the combined reactions of the instructors it was 
possible to recommend that certain large areas of mathematics in 
the EE and RM curriculum could be omitted entirely, while others 
could well receive less emphasis. The ensuing changes caused no 
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perceptible lessening of trainee quality. As a matter of fact, there 
was a subsequent marked trend toward increased practicability of 
curriculum even in the advanced schools. 

The Development of Achievement Examinations. Two series 
of standardized final achievement examinations were developed to 
implement the new Pre-Radio-Materiel and EE and RM curricula. 
From the beginning, these examinations were regarded as an inte- 
gral part of the training program. It was felt that no matter how 
detailed the curricular outlines and syllabi might be, the Pre-Radio- 
Materiel and the EE and RM schools could also get direct leads as 
to the type of preparatory training the advanced schools deemed 
necessary from the examination hurdles set for the graduates of the 
two preparatory schools. To this end each series of examinations 
was carefully designed to sample in a comprehensive manner the 
entire content of the respective curricula. 

Specifically, the aims of achievement examinations in these schools 
may be stated as follows: 

1. To direct instruction toward curricular objectives and to serve 
as a basis for necessary changes in the courses of study. 

2. To check on adequacy and quality of instruction. 

3. To supply an objective and comparable measure of achieve- 
ment of individual trainees, classes, and schools. 

4. To provide a final test mark as a basis for declaring inaptitude, 
for holding over for further instruction, or for graduating trainees 
to the next phase of the program. 

Pre-Radio-Materiel Achievement Examinations. Six forms of the 
Pre-Radio-Materiel Achievement Examinations were constructed. 
These tests consist of four-response items. Forms 3-6 are made up 
of 100 items each, distributed as follows; Mathematics, 36 items; 
Electricity, 50 items; and Mechanical Practice, 15 items. Testing 
time is two and one-half hours. The dispersion of scores on these 
tests is uniformly narrow and the means are uniformly high, re- 
flecting the fact that the Pre-Radio-Materiel curriculum consists in 
large measure of intensive review and that the examinations have 
been devised to measure minimum essentials. 

Insofar as possible, items were developed at the level of applica- 
tion of principles to practical problems, but since much of the 
learning in Pre-Radio-Materiel schools is at the vocabulary level, such 
functional items have not always been practicable. Some experi- 
mentation was done with items of this type: 

Directions: 

In each of the two following exercises, the five steps to be per- 
formed in an operation are arranged in mixed order. Mark the 
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numbered answer spaces on the answer sheet to indicate the 
order iiomber from I to 5 in which each step should be per-^ 
formed. In the sample below, b is step 1,: d is step 2, etc. 

Answer Form. ■ 

SAMPLE Steps 

Steps in a soldering operation 

a. Tin and clean the soldering iron ^ .j 5. j, 

b. Complete the work to be soldered K | | H 

c. Begin heating the soldering iron ^ | x | f. 

d. Select an iron appropriate for the job x >; x >; >; 

e. Apply heated solder to the joint - il ii J 

71-75. Steps in a drilling operation (Use spaces 7T75 on Answer 

Sheet): 

71. Center drill in chuck and tighten 

72. Determine size and location of hole to be made 

73. Obtain drill of proper size 

74. Center-punch proposed hole 

75. Fasten on support material to be drilled 

76-80. Steps in soldering wire to a smooth surface (Use spaces 

76-80 on Answer Sheet): 

76. Turn ofE heating current 

77. Hold wire on plate, apply heat, and solder 

78. Push back insulation and clean surface to be soldered 

79. Remove iron and hold connection rigid 

80. Plug iron into receptacle to allow to heat 

It was hoped that understanding of correct procedures could thus 
ije measured. Subsequent experience showed, however, that such 
items were subject to many ambiguities, since in many operations 
there is no single proper sequence. When such items were con- 
structed free from ambiguity, it was generally found that they had 
lost their discriminatory power. Although these items failed in their 
intended purpose, they did call the attention of instructors to the 
fallacious instructional emphasis upon a single acceptable order of 
procedure where, in a given situation, several different sequences 
might be equally correct. 

EE and RM Final Achievement Examinations, The six forms of 
the final achievement examination for the EE and RM schools were 
constructed to sample trainee learning in the following areas: 

Part 1. Applied Mathematics, Fundamentals of Electricity, 
Fundamentals of Radio. 

Part 11. Communications Circuits, Power Supplies, Electri- 
cal Machinery, Fundamentals of Radio. 
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Part I (40 items in Form I Revised, 50 items in Forms 2-6 inclusive) 
yields a single raw score. Part II (80 items) yields four raw scores to 
facilitate diagnostic evaluation of the student’s work. 

Since the emphasis in the curriculum at this level is on the devel- 
opment of understanding of fundamentals, it was felt that the speed 
factor should be minimized in the determination of examination 
scores. The time limit of three hours for each part was established 
through a series of experimental administrations to determine the 
limit within which nearly all men could finish the examinations. 

All test items are of the five-response multiple-choice type. An 
effort has been made to sample the trainee’s ability to apply theoret- 
ical principles to the solution of practical problems. For example, 
the curriculum for the first and second months of the EE and RM 
school stresses the mathematics necessary for understanding the 
various characteristics and phenomena of alternating current. The 
test items in the examination, while essentially electrical in content, 
have been devised so as to sample practically all of the mathematical 
skills which the EE and RM graduate should have mastered as the 
basis for advanced school studies. 

Throughout the examinations, the emphasis has been placed on 
problems which demand the ability to reason in terms of the facts 
learned. Typical diagrams and schematics, such as will actually be 
encountered when servicing gear aboard ship, are employed. Test 
items based on such schematics include the location of typical causes 
of faulty operation, the prediction of faulty operation which might 
result from various typical equipment failures, and the like. Such 
problems are believed to approximate fairly closely both the actual 
kinds of situations which might be encountered aboard ship, and 
the types of reasoning demanded for their solution. 

Statistical treatment of each form of the EE and RM Final 
Achievement Examination has included determination of: 

1. estimated item-test coefficients of correlation, 

2. difficulty values, 

3. Kuder-Richardson reliability coefficients, 

4. part-whole and interpart correlation coefficients, 

5. validity coefficients, 

6. norms. 

Table 1-xvii shows the average item-test correlation coefficients, 
difficulty values, and reliability coefficients for the six forms. While 
the reliability coefficients are not as high as those reported in Chap- 
ter VIII for the Radio Technician Selection Test, it is believed that 
they are satisfactory, particularly in view of (1) the tendency of the 
Kuder-Richardson formula to underestimate, and (2) the fact that 
the tests are given under no time-limit conditions. Items in each 
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form have been selected to provide a good range of difficulty values. 
At the outset are placed items which are solved by 90 to 100 per 
cent of the men. As a rule, approximately two- thirds of the items on 
each form are answered correctly by 50 per cent or more of the men. 
Only a few items are missed by as many as 75 per cent of the trainees. 
Despite the generous time limits for administration, all forms yield 
essentially symmetrical bell-shaped distributions of scores. 

To determine the validity of the part-score breakdown of Part II 
of these examinations, interpart and part-whole correlation coeffi- 
cients were computed for each form. Typical of the results are the 
data for Form 6 as shown in Table 2-xvii. It will be observed that 

Table 1-xvn. Reliability coefficients, average item-test correlation co- 
efficients, and average difficulty values for EE and RM Final Achievement 

Examination 


Item Analysis Data 

Average Index of 
Reliability Data Item-Test Average 

Form Number Correlation Difficulty 


Number 

of Items 

N 

r(K-R)l 

M 

0 

Coefficients 

Values 

1 Revised 

120 

200 

.85 

95.62 

11.27 

.36 

54.3 

2 

130 

200 

.84 

100.83 

11.49 

.34 

76.5 

3 

130 

200 

.86 

106.98 

11.34 

.38 

81.5 

4 

130 

200 

.87 

98.65 

13.30 

.42 

73.8 

5 

130 

200 

.87 

99.83 

12.99 

.39 

76.4 

6 

130 

464 

.87 

96.38 

13.67 

.40 

77.7 


1 Computed by Kuder-Richardson Formula No. 21. 

2 Item- test correlation coefficients estimated from upper and lower 27% of the test 
score distribution. Flanagan, J. C., “General Considerations in the Selection of Test 
Items, etc.” J. Mduc. Psych., 1939, 30, 674-680. 

s Index of difficulty is defined as per cent of persons selecting the correct response to 
the item. , ■ ' ' 

the interpart coefficients of correlation are consistently low when 
considered in relation to the part-whole coefficients. Thus the use 
of part scores appears to be warranted. 

As previously indicated, the EE and RM schools are preparatory 
for the work of the Radio Materiel schools. The EE and RM Final 
Achievement Examination has been established as the criterion for 
determining pass-fail marks in EE and RM school. Therefore, a 
measure of the validity of these examinations is the extent to which 
they predict achievement in the third-level Radio Materiel schools. 
Table 3-xvn presents correlation coefficients between scores on four 
forms of the EE and RM Final Achievement Examination and 
marks in the first month of Radio Materiel school. These coefficients 
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are within the limits usually considered satisfactory for educational 
prediction. 

Form I Revised, the only form available, was administered to 
classes graduating during the period June 23 to September 27, 1944. 
Because the scores increased steadily it was suggested that this form 
had probably been compromised by student gossip and by direct 


Table 2-xvii. Part-whole and interpart correlation coefficients for EE 
and RM Final Achievement Examination, Form 6 (N = 200) 




Total 

Fart I Part II 

Ila 

lib 

lie 

lid 

Parti 


.86 


.50 





Part 11 


.88 







Ila 


.64 




.32 

.31 

.40 

Ilb 


.63 





.32 

.43 

lie 


.52 






.38 

Ild 


.73 







Possible Maximum 







Score 


130 

50 

80 

25 

20 

10 

25 

Mean 


106.96 

39.37 

67.50 

20.88 

17.53 

8.90 

20.32 

cr 


9.14 

4.73 

5.71 

2.25 

1.80 

1.22 

2.42 

Table 3-xvn. Correlation 

coefficients between scores on EE and RM 

Final Achievement Examination 

and marks at 

end of 

first month of 



Radio Material School 






EE and RM Final Achievement Examination 



Form 1 Revised 

Forms 

Forms 

Form 4 

School 

r 

N 


N 

r 

N 

r 

N 

w 

.59 

98 

.55 

102 

.64 

90 

.66 

88 

X 

.38 

293 

.52 

273 

.53 

293 

.65 

317 

Y 

.49 

203 

.54 

201 

.54 

175 

.60 

203 

Z 

.52 

177 

.59 

184 

.69 

170 

.70 

198 

Average 

.47 


.55 


.59 


.65 



i The average correlation coefficient is determined from the weighted z values. Peters, 
C. C., and Van Voorhis, W. R., Statistical Procedures and Their Mathematical Bases. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1940, p. 155. 


instraGtion for the examination. Therefore as soon as they became 
available, Forms 2 and 3 were administered to the classes of October 
12 and 26 respectively. On November 8, Form 1 Revised was again 
administered; the scores on this administration still indicated posi- 
tive improvement. The steady upward trend of scores on Form 1 
Revised, which continued after additional forms intervened, has 
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been interpreted to mean that instruction has been directed toward 
curriculum objectives and that loss of security of examination con- 
tents has been negligible (Figure 1-xvn). 

It has been possible to trace directly the effects of these examina- 
tions upon the instructional program. With the passage of time, item 
difficulty values tended to decrease in critical areas of subject matter. 
Numerous reports were received from school officials indicating that 
the examinations provided them with guide posts which enabled 
them to interpret the curriculum more fully. The sampling of 
instructional material represented in the examinations is so com- 
plete that if schools do teach for the examinations, they will of 

TEST SCORES 


30 40 50 60 70 eo 90 100 110 120 

I . I . I . 1 . I • I . I . I . f , I 



Date of Administration. July 6th, August 2nd, September 13th, November 8th. 

1. Heavy bar = score area covered by middle 50% of men. 

2. Heavy line within bar = school average. 

3. X—X = highest and lowest score. 

Figure 1-xvii. Group gains in scores on EE and RM Final Achievement 
Examinations, Form 1 Revised (Forms 2 and 3 of this examination were 
administered to classes graduating October 12th and 26th, 1944). 

necessity teach the desired materials with the intended functional- 
practical emphasis. 

Perhaps the most convincing evidence of the standardization and 
improvement accomplished through the construction of stand- 
ardized curricula and examinations came from the reports of tlie 
advanced schools. They were no longer able to identify men by the 
EE and RM schools attended because their skills were so uniform 
that the former individual school training peculiarities had disap- 
peared; furthermore, achievement of the trainees improved su& 
ciently to eliminate the need for extensive review in the first month 
of advanced school and to permit the immediate undertaking of 
advanced instruction. 
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EE and RM Performance Tests. A project for developing com- 
prehensive performance tests for the measurement of laboratory 
skills in the EE and RM schools was initiated early in 1945. The 
procedure followed in the formulation of these tests is similar to that 
described in Chapter XV. Representatives of the Test and Research 
Section visited each of the schools and assisted the local stafiEs in 
determining the appropriate tasks and skills to be measured and the 
possible techniques for evaluating performance. As a consequence, 
each of the schools undertook the development of experimental 
forms of laboratory performance test items which they incorporated 
as an integral part of their laboratory program. 

In July a conference was called at the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
for coordinating this program. Technical officers of each of the EE 
and RM schools met with representatives of the Test and Research 
Section and other cognizant sections of the Bureau of Naval Per- 
sonnel. The whole philosophy of performance testing was reviewed 
and discussed. Sample items developed by individual technical offi- 
cers were analyzed for relative strengths and weaknesses. Following 
a survey of the curriculum, decisions were reached regarding the 
number of performance tests to be developed and the areas of the 
curriculum to be covered by each. Responsibility for the develop- 
ment of performance tests covering specific areas of the curriculum 
was delegated to each of the technical officers present. These projects 
were well underway when the surrender of Japan and subsequent 
separation of many of the technical officers brought a temporary 
i suspension to this program. 

Rating Scales for Instructor T raining 

Throughout the war the radio technician training program had 
its own instructor training school. Selected graduates from the ad- 
vanced schools were given an eight-weeks course in teaching methods 
and materials, and upon the completion of this course were assigned 
to instructional duties in the EE and RM schools. Two rating scales 
were developed for use in this program. 

The Teacher Trainee Rating Scale. This scale was developed 
for the use of the supervising teachers in estimating the efficiency of 
the teacher trainees during their practice teaching period. It con- 
sists of twenty items considered by supervisors in the instructor train- 
ing school to be essential to good teaching. Examples are: knowledge 
of material; organization of material; reaction of class to lecture; 
ability to handle questions; maintenance of schedule; use and choice 
of visual aids; poise; discipline of and relation to students. Each 
item is followed by five descriptive phrases, one of which is to be 
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checked as being most descriptive of the trainee being rated. A por- 

tion of the scale is shown below: 

Directions: For each item check that statement which, in your 
opinion, most nearly fits the above man at the time 
of this report. 

Knowledge of material: 

„a. prepared; knowledge adequate 

_b. poorly prepared; sometimes stumbles over material 

^c. has knowledge of complex material; sometimes speaks 

above understanding level of students 

^d. knows complex material; presents work clearly; easy to 

understand 

^e. unprepared; knowledge inadequate 

Organization of material: 

a. fairly w^ell organized; some novel planning 

b. organized for most effective presentation 

c. incompletely adequate; slipshod 

^d. organization adequate; conventional 

^e. disorganized; confused 

Reactiofi of class to lecture: 

a. interest fluctuates 

^b. bored, restive, disinterested 

c. shows lack of interest 

d. engrossed, attentive, interested 

^e. shows unusual absorption 

Ability to handle questions: 

_a. comprehends rapidly; gives answers; proceeds on course 

b. not disturbed; answers lengthy and indirect 

_c. stimulates questions; answers effectively; does not leave 
main course 

^d. disturbed by questions; leaves main course 

e. disturbed at first; regains poise and proceeds on course 

During the course each trainee was observed and rated at least 
once a week, after w^hich the supervisor discussed his ratings with 
him. Then on a self-keying profile the trainee plotted the ratings 
he was given; he was thus enabled to evaluate his progress from week 
to week. 

The final assessment of the trainee's potential quality as an in- 
structor was based on his status at the end of the course, on the 
assumption that his worth to the program was best represented by 
his final status rather than by an average which might reflect his 
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beginning' inexperience. Although all of the instructor: trainees 
showed improvement on this scale during their eight-weeks training 
program, the previously experienced groups attained maximum 
level earlier and on the whole were superior to the previously inex- 
perienced groups. This is of course a natural expectation, since 
previous experience in teaching probably reflects a higher degree 
of interest in, and aptitude for, teaching. 

The Instructor I^ting Scale. The Instructor Rating Scale was 
constructed for use as a supervisory instrument in evaluating the 
quality of teachers in the EE and RM schools of the program. Ten 
aspects of teaching were selected, and a series of questions relating 
to each of these aspects was checked by the rater on a five-point scale. 
Sample items follow: 

Directions: Under each of the following ten headings are ques- 
tions suggesting some types of skills which should be con- 
sidered in evaluating teaming efflciency. Read the sample ques- 
tions under each heading. Then place a check (y) in the box 
under each heading which indicates your judgment of the 
quality of work being done by the above-named instructor. In 
making your judgment on a particular item, disregard every 
other item. Do not attempt to mark each of the sub-questions 
individually. Your mark should represent your judgment of the 
man's overall performance under each heading. 

L Lecture 

How effective is he in getting his ideas across to students? 

Does he make main points stand out? Are his lectures clear- 
cut and easy to follow? Does he define new terms when pre- 
senting them? Does he check student understanding during 
a lecture? Does he speak effectively? 

unsatisfactory just passable average good superior 

— □ — □ — □ — □ — □- 
2.0 2.5 3.0 3.5 4.0 

2. Laboratory 

How effective is he in directing laboratory work? 

Does he keep students working efficiently throughout entire 
period? Is class production high? Does he have equipment 
ready for class use? Does he check equipment before use 
and keep it in good repair? 


unsatisfactory 

just passable 

average 

gcx>d 

superior 


□ 

n 



2.0 

2.5 

3.0 


4.0 
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Summary 

Coordination of effort has characterized the program for the selec- 
tion and training of Navy radio technicians. The Test and Research 
Section has worked closely with Curriculum, Instructor Training, 
and Electronics Sections, with Training Aids Division of the Train- 
ing Activity, and with the Classification Section of Enlisted Per- 
sonnel Activity, in the development of selection and achievement 
tests, in the determination of selection procedures and standards, 
and in the development of curricular and training aids. This close 
cooperation of the various programs within the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel, working together with the staffs in the schools, has con- 
tributed greatly to the successful training of thousands of radio 
technicians for the Navy. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


ADVANCEMENT IN RATING EXAMINATIONS 

As indicated in Chapter V, the standards for petty officer rating and 
advancement of enlisted personnel are established by the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, All petty officers are expected to qualify in certain 
“petty officer qualities'’ and to possess the fundamental knowledge 
required of all men in the Navy. In addition, each petty officer is 
expected to meet the technical qualifications of his specialty. These 
technical qualifications are standard for each rate (pay grade) within 
the rating. 

To illustrate the nature of the qualifications specified for a rating, 
there are listed below the specific standards which must be met 
before a man is rated radio technician third class. Before a man is 
advanced to radio technician second class he needs to be more expert 
both in practical matters and in examination subjects. A radio tech- 
nician first class must meet still more technical standards, while to 
be rated chief radio technician, in addition to completing practical 
on the job training, a man is expected to have graduated from an 
advanced radio materiel school approved by the Bureau of Naval 
Personnel. The studies of a chief radio technician are so technical 
that it is unlikely that he would develop the necessary competence 
solely through shipboard or shore station training. 

Qualifications for Radio Technician Third Class 
A. Practical Factors 

1. Primary Factors (Petty Officer Qualities) 

(a) Leadership. Demonstrate the qualities of a good leader 
when in charge of a group of men. Demonstrate ability to 
train subordinates. 

(b) Authority and Responsibility. Demonstrate ability to 
exert authority and maintain discipline under all conditions. 

If so assigned, demonstrate a knowledge of the duties and 
responsibilities of a shore patrolman or police petty officer. 

(c) Security. Demonstrate knowledge of regulations regard- 
ing the security of classified matter. 

(d) Drill. Demonstrate ability to take charge of a group and 
conduct infantry drill and physical exercises. 

(e) Damage Control. Demonstrate knowledge of watertight 

integrity and material conditions. Demonstrate knowledge of 
the uses of all fire fighting equipment and rescue-breathing 
apparatus. . , 

(f) First Aid. Demonstrate ability to administer first aid, in- 
cluding artificial respiration. 
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(g) Arithmetic Demonstrate a fundamental knowledge of 
elementary arithmetic, including addition, subtraction, mul- 
tiplication, division, simple and decimal fractions, and meas- 
urement. 

(h) Sound-Powered Telephones. Demonstrate ability to man 
a telephone station, handle the equipment correctly, and 
follow standard talking procedure. 

(i) Chemical Warfare. Demonstrate an elementary knowl- 
edge of chemical warfare and defensive measures. 

(j) Surface Preservation. Demonstrate knowledge of paint- 
ing regulations, paints, and painting equipment. 

(k) Survival. Demonstrate knowledge of the proper method 
of abandoning ship, swimming in oil-covered water, and the 
use of life-raft supplies and equipment. 

2. Technical Requirements 

(a) Equipment Adjustments. Start, stop, regulate, and make 
necessary operating adjustments on the radio transmitting, 
radio receiving, radio direction finder (including HFDF), 
sonar, radar, frequency measuring, and vacuum tube testing 
equipment in own ship or station, and know the safety pre- 
cautions involved. This includes the shifting of frequencies 
within the time limit and degree of accuracy set as standard 
within the fleet or force to which attached. When specifically 
assigned, perform the adjustments listed above on Loran and 
Countermeasures equipment. 

(b) Circuit Diagrams. Demonstrate ability to draw and to 
interpret schematic circuit diagrams of simple electronic cir- 
cuits. 

(c) Identification of Components. Demonstrate ability to 
locate and identify component parts of an actual piece of 
electronic equipment by reference to the associated circuit 
diagram. 

(d) Tools. Demonstrate ability to handle properly ordinary 
tools used in routine electronic service work. 

(e) Simple Repairs. Demonstrate ability to make simple 
repairs to standard shipboard electronic equipment under 
qualified supervision. 

(f) Remote Control Systems. Demonstrate a working knowl- 
edge of the electric and electronic remote control systems 
used with equipment in own ship or station. 

(g) Power Supply Systems, Demonstrate a working knowl- 
edge of the power supply systems used with the electronic 
equipment in own ship or station. 

(h) First Aid. Demonstrate a thorough knowledge of first 
aid with emphasis upon treatment for personnel suffering 
from electric shock and burns. 
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' B. Examination Subjects 

1. Teclinicai 

(a) Batteries. Have a working knowledge of tlie types, uses, 
care, and maintenance of batteries used in naval electronic 
equipment. 

(b) Ohm's Law. Have a working knowledge of Ohm’s law 
and be able to apply it in the solution of elementary prob- 
lems. . 

(c) Electronic Equipment. Elementary knowledge of the 
purpose and use of electronic equipment used in own ship or 
station. 

(d) Cathode Ray Oscilloscope. Elementary knowledge of 
the theory and operation of the cathode ray oscilloscope, 

(e) Test Equipment. Working knowledge of standard naval 
test equipment used in servicing electronic and related equip- 
ment. 

(f) Safety Precautions. Know the safety precautions to be 
observed with electronic equipment in own ship or station. 

2. General Naval Subjects 

(a) Uniform regulations and care of clothing. 

(b) Discipline and offenses. 

(c) Salutes and colors. 

(d) Manual of arms. 

(e) Drill. 

(f) Handling of boats and oars. 

(g) Knots and splices. 

(h) Compass and relative bearings. 

(i) Visual signaling. 

(j) Swimming and life saving. 

(k) General naval and shipboard organization. 

(l) Advancements and awards. 

(m) Enlistments, discharges, and pay accounts. 

(n) Types, general characteristics, and nomenclature of 
naval vessels and aircraft. 

(o) Daily routine in port and at sea. 

(p) General drills aboard ship. 

(q) Hygiene and first aid. 

(r) Gas protective apparatus. 

(s) Rust removal and painting. 

(t) General safety precautions. 

In-service training and the procedures followed in the advance- 
ment of men in the various enlisted ratings have been described in 
Chapter V. Rating and advancement are dependent upon (1) com- 
petence in the technical qualifications and general petty officer quali- 
fications as described above, (2) length of service, and (3) the 
vacancies existing at the shore station or ship to which the man is 
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attached or in the naval service at large. The latter two requirements 
are largely dependent upon the exigencies of tlie service. In wartime, 
when personnel needs are great, the number of vacancies is large 
and the length of service required for promotion is reduced; in 
peacetime the number of vacancies is smaller and the period of 
service required for promotion is longer. But in peace and in war, 
emphasis is placed upon training men for positions of greater respon- 
sibility and on promoting them as they demonstrate their capabil- 
ities for positions which require greater technical competence and 
qualities of leadership. 

Examming for Advancement in Rating 

Responsibility for the in-service training or advancement of en- 
listed personnel rests with the supeivising officers and with senior 
petty officers who supervise the study of appropriate training courses 
and give the necessary instruction in the practical factors of the 
rating. Responsibility for checking on the technical proficiency re- 
quired is, in general, delegated to examining boards established at 
local activities which are authorized to develop and administer tech- 
nical examinations to cover the examination subjects set forth in the 
qualifications for specific ratings. 

This decentralized examining program has the advantage that 
members of the boards located at various naval stations are close 
to the actual scene of operation where they may have first hand 
information about the available equipment and operating pro- 
cedures. The continual changes in apparatus and in duties in dif- 
ferent locations have made this close contact with the job a matter 
of primary importance. On the other hand there are certain limita- 
tions to local development of examinations. During wartime even 
conscientious boards had too little time to develop effective exam- 
inations. Many activities lacked personnel who were trained in test 
construction, or who appreciated the importance of technically ade- 
quate examinations, or who possessed the skill necessary to construct 
such an examination. Then, too, the great number of local boards 
engaged in preparing tests led to an inefficient duplication of effort 
at a time when manpower needs were great. It was estimated at one 
time during the war that several thousand naval activities were con- 
structing their own advancement tests, ranging from definitely poor 
to very good. 

Scope of the Examinations 

The Test and Research Section undertook to assist local boards 
in their examining functions by constructing test materials which 
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met accepted test standards and which introduced a greater degree 
of uniformity into the examining process. Series of examination 
questions designed to be used by the local examining boards were 
constructed, assembled into four books, and distributed to all ships 
and stations. 

The first series of tests were issued in the summer of 1944 as 
Examinations for Aviation Ratings. Included were tests of from 60 
to 90 items for each of four pay grades for fifteen aviation ratings. 
The use of the examinations was optional for local examining 
boards. 

The examinations currently in use (1946) are included in three 
books of Advancement Examinations. Book I consists of materials 
for ratings in the Seaman Branch, Commissary Branch, and Special 
Branch; Book II includes materials for ratings in the Artificer 
Branch: and Book III, for ratings in the Aviation Branch. The 
complete list of examinations in the current series is given in Ap- 
pendix B. 

As stated in the introduction to each book of Advancement Exam- 
inations, the items contained therein are not designed to be used as 
tests, per se, but rather as source material from which selections may 
be made and to which other items may be added in the construction 
of examinations to be used at local stations. The books contain more 
questions than are needed for any one examination. The use of these 
items, furthermore, is not mandatory, since it is possible that in 
some instances only a few of the items included under any particular 
test topic (examination subject) may apply to the individual ship or 
station to which the candidate is attached. But the boards are ad- 
vised that items should not be excluded on this basis alone if the 
requirements are such that the man is to be qualified for any and 
all duties of his rating. Local examining boards are instructed to 
prepare additional items when the qualifications require that the 
man give information concerning specific gear aboard his type of 
ship. 

How the Examinations Were Constructed 

Based on Qualifications for Advancement in Rating. Each 
test developed for the advancement examination books deals with 
the specific requirements established for a particular rating. These 
qualifications are compiled by the Billet Analysis Section after ex- 
tensive observation of the duties performed by men of the various 
ratings in fleet and shore billets and as a result of consultation with 
the various technical bureaus concerned. When completed, these 
qualifications are published in the Bureau of Naval Personnel 
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Manual^ for the guidance of ships and stations in the advancement 
in rating process. The qualifications for radio technician, third class, 
presented earlier, illustrate the type of description of qualifications. 
In building advancement examinations during the war, the Test 
and Research Section has been concerned with constructing items 
for examination subjects, although plans were laid to develop per- 
formance tests and check lists covering the practical factors also. 

The qualifications as established by the Billet Analysis Section, 
therefore, furnished the framework for the advancement examina- 
tions. If the qualifications included seven different examination sub- 
jects similar to those described above for radio technician, third 
class, the final technical examination accordingly was developed to 
cover all of these. Examinations for the higher pay grades also in- 
cluded the examination subjects of the lower pay grades. 

Problems in the Construction of the Examinations. The first 
major problem encountered reflected the scope of the material to 
be covered. Following are some of the questions which arose in the 
item construction process: What information should be sampled? 
How applicable is a particular question to operating conditions? Is 
it inclusive enough? Is it too general? Does the question interpret 
accurately the complexity of the task or job tested? Does the test 
item refer to specific gear? Is the equipment properly identified? 

A second problem inherent in the construction of examination 
items was the necessity for making each item as practical and con- 
crete as possible. The use of items testing the application of general 
principles to specific instances likely to be encountered by the 
average examinee in his daily work was stressed. Items covering 
abstract, theoretical concepts, infrequently applied and less fre- 
quently understood by the examinee, were generally avoided. Items 
involving the memorization of names, dates, places, rules, or laws 
were kept at a minimum, but the practical applications of these 
factors to the job situation were considered of prime importance 
and were tested accordingly. There was, however, no hesitancy in 
using technical nomenclature or concepts in the phrasing of the 
questions, since these examinations were designed to evaluate the 
qualifications of technicians in specialized fields. These men were 
not only required to perform the technical duties of their billets but 
were to be entrusted with the responsibility of training other men. 
They had to be able to comprehend the terminology of their spe- 
cialty. Items in their finally adopted form were designed to measure 
specific information about equipment and operations. 

The third problem to be dealt with involved the selection of the 

1 “Qualifications for Advancement in Rating/* Bureau of Naval Personnel Manual^ 
Part B, Chapter 5, Section 2. 
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types of items to be used in the examinations. The field was nar- 
rowed to five principal categories: multiple-choice, matching, com- 
pletion, true-false, and pictorial-matching items. The use of the 
pictorial-matching type was restricted because of the difiiculties 
which would be encountered in the duplicating process at local sta- 
tions. In general, more emphasis was placed upon the use of mul- 
tiple-choice and matching items. Completion items were used 
sparingly because of the difficulties inherent in the formulation of 
a fair and accurate key for their scoring. In the final series, approxi- 
mately 70 per cent of the examination items were of the multiple- 
choice type, 20 per cent were of the matching type, 2 per cent were 
of the completion type, and 7 per cent were of the true-false type, 
with the remaining 1 per cent being miscellaneous items which did 
not fall under any of the above categories. Table 1-xviii shows the 

Table 1-xvui. Distribution of different types of items used in the 
Advancement Examinations, Books I, II, and III 


Type of Item 


Book 

Multiple- 

Choice 

Matching 

Completion 

True-False 

Miscel- 

laneous 

All 

Types 

No. % 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

No. % 

I 

5,453 57.3 

2,803 

29.7 

339 

3.6 

691 

7.3 

194 2.1 

9,480 

11 

5,773 76.6 

1,157 

15.4 

137 

1.8 

454 

6.0 

12 0.2 

7,583 

III 

6,583 78.7 

1,163 

14.0 

no 

1.3 

478 

5.8 

13 0.2 

8,347 

All Books 

17,809 70.2 

5,123 

20.2 

586 

2.3 

1,623 

6.4 

219 0.9 

25,360 


distribution of the types of items as incorporated in the examina- 
tions. 

Determining Examination Content. Informational material 
used in the construction of the examinations was secured from 
various sources within the Navy. Requests for suggested items, for 
training materials, and for locally formulated tests covering perti- 
nent examination subjects were addressed to service schools for 
enlisted personnel and to training commands. Supplementary infor- 
mation was secured through correspondence with a number of units 
of the fleet. The materials obtained in this manner provided valu- 
able information from which appropriate items could be built. Fre- 
quent use was made of manuals prepared by the Training Courses 
Section in the Standards and Curriculum Division of the Training 
Activity. The test constructor also had access to material available 
in other activities in the Bureau of Naval Personnel and in the 
other bureaus of the Navy, as well as to achievement examinations 
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previously constructed by the Section. When any given area was 
not sufficiently covered by the material on hand, additional steps 
were taken to secure the appropriate information from other special 
sources. 

Insofar as possible, each officer working on the examination proj- 
ect was assigned the responsibility of developing tests in those par- 
ticular areas where his training and experience could be utilized to 
a maximum degree. A number of warrant officers and chief petty 
officers having extensive experience in the various subjects were also 
brought to the Bureau from appropriate field commands to help in 
the compilation of the questions. 

Maintaining a Test Item File. In order that the individual items 
of the various examinations might be kept available for ready refer- 
ence, a filing system peculiar to the requirements of the advance- 
ment examination program has been compiled, each individual item 
(in the case of matching items, each group) was transferred to a 
single McBee Keysort Card, 5 by 8 inches in size. The following 
information was also posted on each card: name of examination, 
examination subject, edition of the examination, and item number. 
Appropriate spaces on the card were provided for information rela- 
tive to the difficulty of the item, and its internal consistency or 
validity against an external criterion. These cards were routinely 
made for every item. Duplicate items in two different examinations 
were posted on the same card when they occurred within the same 
branch of the service, but if they appeared in different branches 
they were cross-referenced from branch to branch. The edges of the 
test item card are provided with a series of small round holes for 
coding some of this information. The top edge of the card is coded 
for branch and rate; the left edge, for the kind of test item (in this 
case. Enlisted Advancement Tests); the right edge for form or edi- 
tion of the test; the bottom edge, for examination subject, and for 
pay grade within the rating. 

It was realized that, although the cards would prove useful in new 
test construction even though they were coded only by branch and 
rate, additional service could be provided by using a code based on 
examination subjects. With such a sorting system, all items on 
optical instruments, for example, could be rapidly assembled from 
any of the rates which would be concerned. Several plans for coding 
the examination subjects were considered. The number of examina- 
tion subjects in the qualifications for advancement in rating roughly 
approximated 2,000, but many of these subjects were so similar that 
it was difficult to determine which were different enough to warrant 
separate classifications. These examination subjects were accordingly 
arranged in a code system specifically for use in test construction. 
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Table 2-xviii lists the inain ' topics with their codes. Each test item 
could be coded for one or two of these two-digit code numbers, ■ 

Table 2-xviii. Codes for examination subjects used in coding of items in 
the McBee Keysort System as set up by the Test and Research Section 


Code ' 

Number Code Group 


10 £0 19 Ships and Planes: Structure and Handling, 
eo £0 29 Ordnance. 

30 £0 39 Propulsion Machinery; Auxiliary Gear; Ship Layout. 

40 to 49 Accessories (Miscellaneous). 

50 to 59 Electricity; Electrical and Electronic Equipment. 

60 to 69 Fabrication. 

70 to 79 General Physical, Chemical, and Mathematical Principles (except Elec- 
tricity, Magnetism, and Metallurgy). 

80 to 89 Safety and Damage Control; Sanitation; Nutrition; Anatomy; Physiology. 
90 to 99 Supplies; Reports; Records; Publications. 

00 to 09 Communication and Organization. 


The development of the code system and the original assignment 
of code numbers to the items has been done by the officers concerned 
with preparing advancement examinations. To facilitate the routine 
maintenance and use of the file, a coding manual designed for use 
with the McBee Keysort Card file was written to describe the 
posting, coding, and card utilization systems. 

The cards are used frequently in the production of new tests. 
They have already proved successful in eliminating the rewriting of 
similar items by different test constructors, in controlling the num- 
ber of similar items used in different editions of a test, in eliminating 
errors which occur from the endless series of typings and retypings 
often carried out, and in sorting out, for reference purposes, items 
already prepared on a topic. 

Experimental Try-out and Preliminary Standardization of 
THE First Series. It was indicated earlier that the first work on 
advancement examinations was the preparation of short tests for 
aviation ratings. Experimental editions of these tests were adminis- 
tered at shore stations and service schools where enlisted personnel 
in these ratings were located. Ordinarily, a test for a given pay grade 
within a rating was administered to twenty or thirty individuals. 
Analysis of the responses made to individual questions in the tests 
revealed the poor items— those missed by many people, those passed 
by everyone, and those on which the wrong answer was chosen fre- 
quently by men who had consistently high scores on the rest of the 
test. As a result of these preliminary analyses, the individual tests 
were improved by the elimination or rewriting of ambiguous or im- 
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practical items. The revised series of tests were then published and 
distributed to the various aviation activities where each command 
was authorized to utilize the examinations as a basis for its own 
testing program, with the addition of locally formulated items if 
desired. It was also requested that completed examinations be re- 
turned to the Test and Research Section for further analysis and 
study. 

Cutting Scores. Before the Examinations for Aviation Ratings 
were distributed for experimental administration, tentative cutting 
scores were established for each test. Most of the men taking the 
preliminary examinations received scores considerably higher than 
the cutting score, while only a few cases fell below the critical point. 
Many of the examinees had recently completed school training; 
hence it was assumed that their marl« would be somewhat higher 
than those of a group who had been serving at sea for some time. 

In actual operation, the cutting scores were established to identify 
those individuals who needed additional training in order to be con- 
sidered qualified in the examination subjects. In determining the 
cutting score it was practically impossible to set a definite inflexible 
cut on any one examination and still permit a ship or station to 
maintain its complement, both because of the necessity of rating some 
men to take the places of those detached and because of the wide- 
spread distribution throughout the world of men taking the tests. 

When Advancement Examinations, Books I, II, and III, were 
issued, no attempt was made to secure normative data or to set 
cutting scores after trial runs. Since these books were not designed 
as complete comprehensive tests but were considered to consist of 
pools of items from which the examining boards might select, and 
since neither the individual items nor the groups of items had been 
calibrated for difficulty, the resulting examinations as developed by 
the boards were characterized by variation both in emphasis and in 
level of complexity. Under these conditions it would not have been 
feasible to designate eutting scores for all activities. The previously 
established requirement of the Bureau of Naval Personnel, that the 
final technical examination must be passed with a mark of 2.5 (62.5 
per cent), served to set a somewhat flexible standard for the local 
examining boards. 

Evaluation 

The development of advancement in rating examinations for each 
pay grade in 50 ratings represented one of the most ambitious testing 
programs undertaken by the Test and Research Section. Although 
the examination program falls short of ideal standards with respect 
to experimental try-out of tests and standardization and uniformity 
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of use, it did constitute a practical solution to a very difficult prob- 
lem. One of the major obstacles to the development and use of the 
typical standardized achievement examinations has been the variety 
of equipment found aboard different types of ships and the varied 
nature of Navy jobs bearing the same name. This difficulty was met 
by delegating responsibility to the local board for building examina- 
tions and by requiring satisfactory performance on the types of 
equipment found at the local station or aboard a specific ship. 

The work in the development of advancement examinations was 
not completed during the war. If the best qualified individuals are 
to be advanced in rating, the program will have to be greatly ex- 
tended. Examinations to cover proficiency in practical factors as well 
as in examination subjects will have to be built. Wherever possible, 
only items of known difficulty and validity should be used. In peace- 
time, extensive experimental try-out of items should be feasible. By 
building examinations which provide a valid measure of the pro- 
ficiency of personnel, the Navy will insure a highly qualified staff of 
petty officers capable of discharging effectively the varied duties re- 
quired in their billets. 


PART V 

FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OF TRAINING AND 
CLASSIFICATION TECHNIQUES 




CHAPTER XIX 


PROBLEMS IN ESTABLISHING CRITERION MEASURES 

In personnel research no, subject is of greater importance than the 
nature of the criterion to be used in evaluating performance. The 
criterion provides a means of isolating variables associated with 
individual differences in success, of separating efficient test items, 
sub tests, and tests from those less efficient, of determining effective 
weights to be used in combining tests, and of evaluating existing 
training and classification procedures. In short, the criterion deter- 
mines to a large extent what the findings and recommendations of 
a research study will be, and hence it may influence greatly adminis- 
trative procedures involving selection, classification, training, assign- 
ment, and promotion of personnel. Use of an unacceptable criterion 
in a research study may result in policies or procedures which will be 
injurious to the development of sound personnel practices. In view 
of this importance to naval personnel research generally, and in 
order to introduce the reader to some of the problems encountered, 
it is considered desirable to indicate the essential characteristics of 
an acceptable criterion measure, to outline some of the problems 
which are involved in establishing such measures, and to present a 
brief critical analysis of the criteria that have been used in Navy 
research studies. 

Definitions. The term criterion is applied to a performance 
measure which is used as a standard in evaluating other measures. 
It is also a means of describing the performance of individuals on a 
success continuum. The term ''measure” is applied to the result of 
a process by means of which symbols are assigned to an individual’s 
performance to designate (1) the presence or absence of a discrimin- 
able characteristic, or (2) a value representing a rank order position 
on some assumed variable. Depending upon the definition of the 
success continuum, a criterion used in Navy studies may include 
one or more of such variables as an individual’s final school grades, 
his scores on proficiency tests, his position in the enlisted pay grade 
scale, an appraisal of his ability to direct the work of others, a rating 
of his skill shown in performing his job, the quality and/or quantity 
of work produced, his expressed job-satisfaction, and the judgment 
of supervisors or peers as to his overall success. The measure finally 
adopted may be composed of ratings, of scores or responses from 
controlled test situations, or of both of these. 

Basic Assumptions. The major assumptions to be made in con- 
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sidering the development of a criterion are (1) that a scale or con- 
tinuum of success does exist for Navy billets, (2) that individual 
differences in success can be discriminated, and (3) that numerical 
values or categories can be assigned which for practical purposes will 
stand for the set of rank orders representing the observed individual 
differences in proficiency. 

The first of these assumptions, that of a continuum of success, is 
often made, however, without an understanding of the multiplicity 
of factors contributing to the success variance of the population. 
Although it may be convenient to think of success as a unitary 
variate, it is nearly always multidimensional in character. Seldom, 
therefore, will a single variable provide the required degree of dis- 
crimination between individuals on the total success scale. A single 
composite value representing overall success as a radioman, for 
example, would involve consideration of such skills as receiving and 
sending code, operating equipment, using communication proce- 
dures, standing watch, supervising a group of apprentices, and 
working as a. member of a team. 

The complexity of a particular continuum of success is directly 
influenced by the objective for which the measure is to be obtained. 
For example, if a measure of overall success on the job is required, 
several dimensions may be required, as was indicated above in the 
radioman example. If, however, the definition of success is one of 
technical competence and skill in a restricted area, as proficiency in 
receiving code in the case of radiomen, the complexity of the cri- 
terion will be low and may be represented by a single variable. In 
general, the composite scale of success and the operations necessary 
for the measurement of each of the possible dimensions (in the sense 
of establishing acceptable categories of performance characteristics 
or of rank orders of success) are imperfectly defined. Hence, exten- 
sive study of the areas of performance to be included is usually 
necessary before the criterion of a personnel research project can be 
developed. The definition of the scale of success and of the opera- 
tions required in its application pose a series of difficult problems 
for the research worker. 

Characteristics of an Acceptable Criterion 

A criterion measure is a means of evaluating the proficiency of 
individuals on a success continuum. As a performance measure, it 
should satisfy the standards which are ordinarily applied to psycho- 
logical measuring instruments or techniques. An acceptable criterion 
must possess three important characteristics, two of which can be 
further subdivided. First, it must be relevant to job performance 
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and include all significant aspects of that performance; that is, it 
must possess the qualities of pertinence and comprehensiveness. 
Second, it must consistently discriminate between different levels 
of performance, thus fulfilling the requirements of discrimination 
and reliability. Third, it must produce comparable results from 
individual to individual, from group to group, and from situation 
to situation. Each of these characteristics will be discussed more fully 
below. 

Pertinence and Comprehensiveness. The first important require- 
ment of an acceptable criterion is that it must be pertinent to the 
performance being studied. If one were interested in predicting the 
technical competence of a radioman, it would be a mistake to evalu- 
ate him on such factors as how hard he works, how well he gets along 
with others, or his military appearance. All too frequently, research 
workers accept whatever criterion is available and assume that it is 
relevant to the type of performance which they are interested in 
predicting. The exclusion from the criterion of all extraneous vari- 
ables not strictly bearing on job performance should be one of the 
first steps in designing a research study which aims to predict success 
on the job. 

A concept closely related to pertinence is that of comprehensive- 
ness. Although an acceptable criterion must not include extraneous 
or irrelevant factors, it must include all of the important compo- 
nents of the areas of performance delimited by the definition of 
success. A measure may be pertinent; but if it deals with only one of 
a series of variables which contribute to the composite success vari- 
ance of the performance area under scrutiny, it cannot, by itself, be 
considered a sufficient criterion. For example, it would be quite 
inappropriate to accept code receiving as the sole criterion of the 
technical competence of a radioman. Code receiving is relevant to 
the criterion but it is not the only factor which determines the 
technical competence of a radioman. 

Criterion Validity. In test construction, the characteristics here 
called pertinence and comprehensiveness are usually subsumed 
under the concept of validity. A test is valid to the extent to which it 
measures that which it purports to measure. In many test situations, 
the validity of the test can be defined as the correlation between the 
test and another measure which has been accepted as a standard. 
Here validity can be considered as a statistical concept. But in the 
development of an original criterion of success, no such standard 
exists. If there were such a standard, one would adopt it as the 
criterion rather than spend his time developing a new one, unless 
the existing standard were too inconvenient for practical work or too 
gross to yield satisfactory discrimination. In the development of an 
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■ originar criterion, as in the development of a test in an area for 
which no standard exists, validity is a logical rather than a statistical 
concept. 

The two logical divisions of the statistical concept of validity are 
pertinence and comprehensiveness; the magnitude of a validity 
coefficient is a function of (1) the extent to which the thing meas- 
ured by the experimental test is relevant to what is measured by 
the standard (pertinence), and (2) the extent to which the experi- 
mental test measures or includes that which is measured by the 
standard (comprehensiveness). In the case of any original measure, 
the test of validity should be whether these two characteristics are 
present to an adequate degree. It is, therefore, a matter of Judgment. 

The problems involved in developing criterion measures which 
will be pertinent and comprehensive and which will be acceptable 
to all interested parties are those of (1) careful definition of the area 
with respect to which the performance of individuals is to be 
evaluated, and (2) reduction of the influence of extraneous variables. 
These problems will be considered in a later section. 

Discrimination and Reliability. A criterion measure cannot be 
considered acceptable unless it indicates, with satisfactory precision, 
existing differences between individuals with respect to the per- 
formance under scrutiny. In general, discriminable differences in 
success do exist; the measuring technique must not be so gross as 
to obscure them unduly. Rating scales which permit of nearly all 
individuals rated being placed in the upper 10 or 20 per cent of the 
total population illustrate a type of instrument lacking in discrim- 
ination. 

Not only must a criterion discriminate between individuals who 
vary in quality of performance, but it must do so reliably. Reliabil- 
ity, in this context, refers to consistency of measurement. If a measure 
is reliable, the amount of chance error in the assignment of an indi- 
vidual to a position on the scale of success will be minimized. These 
chance errors can be considered as arising from variations in the 
individual himself, in the measuring procedures, and in the scoring 
procedures. Repeated application of a reliable measuring procedure 
by the same, or by different observers, to a given sample of indi- 
viduals will yield substantial agreement as to the rank order of merit 
assigned. 

Relation of Discrimination ■ and Reliability to . Criterion , 
Acceptability. Discrimination and reliability are both related to 
the problem of accuracy of measurement (discussed later in this 
chapter). In relation to a criterion, both pertinence and comprehen- 
siveness are logical concepts, but discrimination and reliability are 
usually expressed as statistical concepts with the adequacy of each 
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defined in terms of' the criterion measurement data. Discrimination 
and reliability are interrelated to a considerable extent, but are 
sufficiently distinct to warrant separate consideration. Discrimina- 
tion is concerned with the number of categories of success to which 
individuals are assigned, the categories representing observed dif- 
ferences in performance. Reliability is concerned with the stability 
of the values assigned by the measuring technique. It is clear that 
no matter how much apparent sensitivity in indicating individual 
differences an instrument may possess, its effective discrimination 
between individuals is limited by the amount of chance error con- 
tained in the values assigned. 

The importance of a reliable measure can be seen from the fol- 
lowing example. If commanding officer ‘‘A” states, in filling out 
Ensign Smith’s fitness report, that he would ''particularly desire to 
have him” and the executive officer, having observed Ensign Smith 
over the same period of time and under the same circumstances, 
should state that he “prefers not to have him,” the two reports would 
be in disagreement and the results would not be termed reliable. 

If both the commanding officer and the executive officer indicated 
that they would “particularly desire to have” all of their officers, 
that one was no better than another in general value to the ship, the 
ratings would indicate no discrimination between the officers being 
rated and would be worthless as criterion values even though agree- 
ment was secured. Of course, rare instances may occur in which a 
group of officers are actually equally good or poor in all areas of per- 
formance under consideration, but the frequent lumping together of 
individuals on rating forms is almost entirely a failure to indicate 
differences in proficiency which actually exist. 

Comparability and Criterion Meaning. The importance of 
comparability of values is readily appreciated when comparisons are 
to be made between individuals who have been tested or rated at 
different times or under different circumstances, or when data for 
samples from separate ships, schools, and so forth are to be combined 
into a total sample. If Rogers, Gunner’s Mate third class, is assigned 
a criterion value of 8 representing a specified level of competence 
on one ship, and if Jones, Seaman first class, is equally competent in 
the area being measured, he too should be assigned the same value 
of 8 even if he is a non-rated man and on another ship. Most scores 
from test situations and the values from some types of rating de- 
vices or check lists can be considered comparable in this sense. Lack 
of comparability of measures usually develops from the absence of a 
single set of reference meanings which can be applied to the evalua- 
tion of performances. 

Since it may be desirable to combine the criterion values for 
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several groups of individuals for purposes of analysis, and since one 
usually wishes to generalize from a sample to a total population, 
the comparability of the values from group to group must often be 
considered. The use of procedures which yield values comparable 
only for the individuals in a particular sub-sample of the total popu- 
lation studied, leads to the diflScult problem of securing compara- 
bility. Statistical techniques of “within-groups” analysis and of ad- 
justing differences in mean scores are available when comparability 
of values from group to group cannot be assumed; but use of these 
techniques, especially if the assumptions are poorly satisfied, may 
result in some loss of precision. It is preferable to employ variables 
or sets of variables whose values will have a standard meaning irre- 
spective of the individual to whom applied, the group of which he 
happens to be a member, or the test or rater used to evaluate his 
performance. 

Problems Met in Developing an Acceptable Criterion 

The general problems encountered in the development of cri- 
terion measures have already been indicated as follows: 

Definition of the areas of performance, 

Reducing the effect of extraneous variables. 

Increasing the accuracy of measurement. 

Increasing comparability of test scores. 

One additional problem is that of combining measures into an over- 
all composite when several aspects or dimensions of success have 
been measured separately. This section will present a more detailed 
discussion of these several problems, together with suggestions for 
their solution. It should be emphasized again that the problems are 
interrelated, even though they are divided into certain categories 
for convenience of exposition. 

Defining the Areas of Performance. Success in Navy billets has 
many different aspects— technical competence, leadership ability, 
dependability, overall value to the ship, and so forth. Each of these 
aspects of success might be regarded as a possible area to be meas- 
ured. In a particular research study, however, it would be necessary 
not only to select one or more of them as the area of performance to 
be considered but also to give a precise definition to those selected. 
If two or more areas were selected, it would also be necessary to 
know if they really constituted different facets of success. 

Definition in Terms of the Purpose of the Project. The par- 
ticular aspect or aspects of performance to be included in the cri- 
terion depend primarily on the purpose of the project. For nearly all 
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Navy follow-up studies, this is determination of vocational success 
in performance on the job. 

A definition of the purpose of the study may be the only defini- 
tion of success required, if the purpose can be precisely stated. For 
example, if the purpose of a study is to predict the success of men 
copying both machine and hand-sent radio code under operating 
conditions, no other definition of the criterion is required. This 
statement delimits the areas of success to those pertinent to the pur- 
pose of the project. A similar restriction in the areas to be included 
would occur if the purpose of the project was to evaluate the effec- 
tiveness of a motor machinist’s mate school in teaching the oper- 
ation, maintenance, and repair of diesel engines. In this situation, 
an individual’s leadership qualities, his adjustment to Navy life, and 
his work habits would be irrelevant except insofar as they might be 
germane to success in operating, maintaining, and repairing diesel 
engines. If developing technical competence were the prime ob- 
jective of the school, the criterion used to evaluate the school’s 
effectiveness should be confined to measures of technical compe- 
tence on the job. 

On the other hand, the objective of a research study may be a very 
general one, such as the prediction of overall success as a signalman. 
This objective will require the evaluation of performance in all 
areas which make for success in this billet. Success as a signalman 
may include proficiency in receiving and sending flashing light 
messages, knowledge of communication procedure, skill in sending 
semaphore or in bending on and hoisting signal flags, ability to work 
with and handle men, proficiency in standing lookout watches, and 
the satisfaction expressed for the job. 

The purpose of the project sometimes can be presented in the 
form of a functional question which will delimit, by implication, the 
areas of success. Such a functional question was used in a study of the 
performance of junior officers aboard ship. Each reporting senior 
officer was asked to nominate the junior officer he would most want 
to take with him to his next ship (the purpose of the study being 
to identify superior and inferior junior officers). This statement was 
sufficiently meaningful to these senior officers. They tended to agree 
on the officers so selected, even, in some cases, to the extent of giving 
identical reasons for wanting or not wanting a specific junior officer. 
The nominations for high or low, since they represented reasonably 
reliable ratings, constituted data by means of which a set of criterion 
groups was identified. 

Selection of Important Areas of Performance. If analysis of 
the purpose of the project indicates that several areas of performance 
would be included in the criterion, these areas can be identified 
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through (1) job analyses which include statements of the psycho- 
logical, social, and physical characteristics of the job, (2) opinions of 
experts as to the ■ importance and relative frequency of occurrence 
of the suggested areas, and (3) experimental and statistical studies 
of proposed criterion measures. Complicating factors in identifying 
the important areas are the problems of securing job analyses which 
are more than billet descriptions, of selecting experts who are com- 
petent to^ make the necessary judgments, of insuring that minimum 
essentials are included even though some groups are homogeneous 
with respect to such areas, and of submitting the measures to an 
experimental check. 

Differentiating Between Areas of Performance. If a measure 
is to be used as indicating the success variance in only one aspect 
of performance, it should be possible to show that the measure does 
reflect success in that area alone. This requirement means that the 
values on one criterion measure must be to a discernible extent 
independent of the values representing success in other areas. Judg- 
ments of “technical competence” and of “petty officer qualities,” 
for example, were found in a study reported in Chapter XX to be 
practically the same judgments even though extensive definitions 
of each of these two areas had been set up, and even though in iso- 
lated cases, instances of a lack of correlation between the two aspects 
of success aboard ship were found. In the light of these data the 
terms “technical competence” and “petty officer qualities” do not 
appear to indicate aspects of success which can be differentiated by 
rating procedures. 

The high average intercorrelation usually secured between ratings 
of a wide variety of traits may mean that the traits as found within 
the individuals are actually highly correlated, or it may mean only 
that the judges are unable to discriminate between these traits be- 
cause of a general “halo effect.” To ask raters to make separate 
judgments of a group of individuals on four or more traits will 
usually prove to be asking them to give the same evaluation four or 
more times. If such traits are to be differentiated, other techniques, 
such as tests, must be developed for their differentiation and meas- 
urement.' 

The evidence that the areas subsumed in a criterion are differen- 
tiable is statistical in nature if values for the areas in question can 
be assigned, A comparison of the correlation coefficient between two 
variables with the geometric mean of the reliabilities of the same 
two variables will indicate roughly whether the two measures can 
be considered as measures of the same or of different areas. A better 
test of the hypothesis that several dimensions are involved may be 
secured from a factorial analysis of a set of criterion measures, the 
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results of which will indicate the number of dimensions required, 
the variables which can be used to measure the different dimensions, 
and the extent to which the common factors account for the variance 
of the separate measures. If a -single overall measure has been se- 
cured, the question of what is being measured can only be answered 
with descriptions of the procedures used and of the data obtained. 
The research worker must then decide on the basis of these descrip- 
tions whether the results can be accepted as indicating performance 
differences in the defined area of success. 

Adequacy of Definition of Areas of Performance. Satisfactory 
evaluation of the adequacy of the definition of success can only be 
arrived at after preliminary trials of the proposed measures. Neces- 
sary for such evaluation are (1) descriptions of procedures used 
(list of experts consulted, outline of job analysis results, statement 
of operations used to increase the probability that the important 
areas are covered and that the effect of extraneous factors has been 
considered), and (2) statistical data showing the extent to which 
success in several areas can be differentiated, the discrimination ob- 
tained between individuals, and the reliability of the measures. 
Since these data also constitute evidence of accuracy of measurement, 
the adequacy of the definition of the areas cannot be satisfactorily 
evaluated until the problems of measurement (discussed later) are 
also solved. 


Reducing the Effect of Extraneous Factors 

Even though the areas of performance comprising the criterion 
measure have been carefully defined, there is always the danger that 
extraneous factors will contaminate the final results by introducing 
irrelevant sources of variation. Some of these factors exist in the 
environment in which the individual works, some may be inherent 
in the equipment which he operates, and others may exist in the 
minds of those who do the evaluating. In any case, every precaution 
should be taken to reduce the effect of these factors to a minimum. 

Contamination by Knowledge of Predictor Variables. One 
such extraneous factor is the knowledge and use of selection and 
training data in the rating for advancement of individuals on the 
job. Knowledge of the background information results in a con- 
tamination of the criterion, since an individuaFs position on the 
scale of success is no longer a function solely of success on the job. 
The use of this background information is generally defended on 
the ground that increased precision in promoting individuals or in 
assigning them to specific jobs is achieved through such knowledge. 
It should be pointed out, however, that this does lead to a spuriously 
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high relationship between the selection or training variables and 
the criterion. For the most acceptable criterion, this type of con- 
tamination of the criterion data should, if not excluded, at least be 
considered in evaluating the results. (See Chapters IX and XI for 
illustrations of the operation of this factor.) 

Biases of Judges. Both supervisors and peers frequently possess 
misconceptions of the importance of particular characteristics of 
behavior. Their judgments reflect not variations in performance 
but the judges’ likes or prejudices. The military rank held by the 
individual, his length of service in the organization, and his total 
amount of experience in the Navy are illustrative of the variables 
which may cause a rater to err in his evaluation of an individual’s 
level of competence. The preconceptions held by the respondents 
regarding the desirability of transferring individuals from one type 
of Navy duty to another or of the desirability of shipboard as com- 
pared with school training are also sources of bias. These precon- 
ceptions can sometimes be evaluated, or their effects can be lessened, 
provided the procedures used in training of raters and in the collec- 
tion of data are sufficiently extensive and complete. 

Effect of Amount of Experience. The effect of amount of ex- 
perience on the job upon criterion values should be estimated, be- 
cause the criterion value desired should represent the position of the 
individual at some fixed point of experience. There may be some 
value in developing a measure which will reflect amount of ex- 
perience if such a measure is not directly available, but amount of 
experience can usually be determined directly from personnel rec- 
ords. The effect of experience will be apparent in objective measures 
of performance as well as in ratings. This effect may be partialled 
out statistically from the criterion measure, or the study can be 
limited to individuals who do not differ significantly in their amount 
of experience. The result of the application of the statistical pro- 
cedures will be a set of criterion measures which provide estimates 
of the relative positions the individuals would have had if all pos- 
sessed the same amount of experience. (See Chapter XX for a practi- 
cal solution of this problem.) 

Chance Assignment Factors. Another type of extraneous factor 
is that which results in the assignment of an individual to an older 
ship instead of to a newer one or to one billet rather than another. 
Two individuals, equally competent, may have had marked differ- 
ences in opportunities for advancement and for increase in skill 
and general competence. The net result of this inequality is that 
they will be evaluated by superiors or peers on quite different stand- 
ards; their performance on objective measures ma y also be quite 
different. The criterion measure will reflect these differences in 
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performance but the source of the differences cannot be traced to 
the usual predictive factors. It appears to be true that replacements 
sent to a well organized ship with a fairly full complement will have 
fewer opportunities for learning all aspects of given jobs and for 
showing their abilities and skills than if they had been sent to a 
newer ship. Similar chance factors may result in the individual’s 
being assigned to a job with the ship which offers much or little 
opportunity for advancement. The evaluation of the effect of some 
of these factors upon the criterion can sometimes be accomplished 
through the design of the sampling procedures, thereby increasing 
the precision of the results. 

Increasing the Accuracy of Measurement 

Associated with the problems of restricting the areas of perform- 
ance to those pertinent to success are the problems of assigning 
values which can be used to represent differences in performance 
in these areas. The process of assigning the appropriate values, 
usually called measuring, consists of securing judgments (of “greater 
than or less than,” “present or absent,” and so forth) with respect 
to some aspect of an individual’s behavior, including his perform- 
ance in controlled or test situations. Attempting to increase the 
accuracy with which these values are assigned raises such questions 
as: (1) Are the procedures used such that similar values will be 
assigned to an individual’s performance by comparable judges (or 
tests) and at different times? (2) Will the values assigned permit the 
separation of the individuals into groups homogeneous with respect 
to judged differences in behavior? The first question deals with 
problems of reliability of the procedures; the second question is 
concerned with securing measures which discriminate between indi- 
viduals. It should be emphasized that these two questions do not 
deal with the problem of what is being measured, i.e., whether the 
values on different measures represent differences in behavior in 
separately defined areas of performance. Only if the several measures 
prove to be reliable and permit discriminations between individuals, 
can the question of whether the values represent differences in dif- 
ferentiable areas be raised and determined. 

Problem of Reliability. Improvement in reliability is concerned 
with reducing the amount of random fluctuation or chance error 
that may occur in the measurement process. Close agreement (be- 
tween comparable tests or independent judgments of respondents) 
as represented by correlation coefficients of .80 to .90 can be con- 
sidered as acceptable criterion reliability. Lack of agreement, or low 
reliability, is often traced to three sources: (1) characteristics of the 
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measuring procedures, expressed as '‘test reliability/’ (2) the nature 
of the evaluation procedures, termed objectivity and expressed as 
“reader reliability,” and (3) the stability of the trait within the indi- 
vidual himself, which is expressed as “individual reliability.” These 
■ three sources of error variance are discussed in' any adequate text on 
psychological measurement, but they are mentioned here because 
of their importance in developing an acceptable criterion. The 
operation of any of these sources of error will lead to the same 
statistical result— a lack of agreement. 

Reliability of Test Situations. In carefully controlled test situa- 
tions the resulting scores are usually more reliable than those secured 
from rating procedures. The lack of reader reliability in the assign- 
ing of scores is usually effectively reduced by making the test ob- 
jective, i.e., by securing responses in such a way that the personal 
biases or preferences of the scorer are minimized or eliminated from 
the evaluation of the performance. The use of devices such as quality 
scales, short answer written items (as multiple choice or matching 
items), accurate tolerance gages, and check lists for performance 
tests may result in close agreement between the scores or values 
assigned by two or more readers, checkers, or scorers. 

The lack of test reliability can often be traced to one or more of 
the following characteristics: 

(1) the inclusion in the test of an inadequate sample of the indi- 
viduaFs proficiency, 

(2) ambiguity in the directions or test situations, 

(3) the individuaFs unfamiliarity with the test situation, 

(4) differential motivation or acceptance of the test situation by 
individuals, 

(5) variation in the testing conditions or procedures, 

(6) variation in the difficulty level of the parts of the test, and 

(7) variation in the homogeneity of the tasks covered by the test. 

The first two items are those most frequently in need of improve- 
ment. A more adequate sample of performance may require longer, 
more carefully designed tests, or it may require a set of tests covering 
the various sub-areas. Ambiguous directions or tasks will not mean 
the same thing to different individuals, and a given person may 
well interpret them differently on two separate occasions. The solu- 
tion of these problems is often a trial and retrial process. 

Reliability OF Rating Situations. Estimates of the reliability 
of ratings and rankings tend to be lower than those obtained in test 
situations. This general increase in the estimated error variance of 
judgmental values is traceable to an appreciable degree to the diffi- 
culty of securing comparable judges. In a test situation comparable 
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forms of the test are defined in terms of the selected content and in 
terms of the statistics of the test-score and item-response distribu- 
tions. Comparable judges, however, are , sometimes defined (in a 
circular fashion after the ratings have been obtained) as those; for 
whom agreement is secured. 

Comparability of judges should be discussed first in terms of the 
opportunities each judge has had to observe the characteristics to 
be rated, his ability to make the desired discriminations, and his 
interest in doing so. But securing comparable judges does not in 
itself insure reliable ratings. Variation in the relative weights by 
which the judges combine their impressions, variations in the 
behavior observed and in the way it was observed, and variations in 
the standards of evaluation from one judge to another lead in gen- 
eral to disagreement between judges. 

Extensive training of the judges in eliminating personal biases, 
in evaluating a certain pattern of behavior, and in weighting the 
elements in a similar fashion is one means of increasing the reliabil- 
ity of the ratings. The use, both during the training period and 
during the collection of data, of extensive check lists and descrip- 
tions of the trait rated (expressed in terms of the respondent’s vocab- 
ulary) tends to reduce variations in interpretations. Selecting judges 
who have had an opportunity to observe the behavior over a period 
of time, training them, requesting only judgments upon discrim- 
inable characteristics, and directing the process of rating or ranking 
in a personal interview as was done in the collection of criterion 
data discussed in Chapter XX should lead to judgmental values of 
acceptable reliability. 

Discriminating Measures. While reliability is an important at- 
tribute of a measuring instrument, it is equally important that the 
measure indicate differences between individuals, differences which 
reflect the degree of success achieved. Solutions to the problems of 
measuring a defined area of success, and of measuring it reliably, 
will be of little value unless the criterion measure provides a spread 
of scores so that the more capable individuals can be effectively 
separated from the less capable. Homogeneous groups can be found 
in which the individual differences on the proposed measure of 
performance are so small that they cannot be reliably discriminated, 
with the result that all of the individuals in such groups are assigned 
the same criterion value. In such a situation more discriminating 
measures must be secured if the criterion is to be considered ac- 
ceptable. 

Discriminable differences in success do exist even in homogeneous 
groups and in areas of performance which can be called ‘‘minimum’’ 
essentials. The problem is to develop, within the defined areas, tech- 
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niques which will insure that observable differences will be indi- 
cated and that the assigned scores or ratings do provide a spread of 
scores. A spread of judgments or ratings can be secured Sy using 
order-of-merit rankings or by requiring the judges to place a given 
number of individuals in each category of the rating scale. The 
ratings or rankings from a group of judges can then be scaled by 
available psychometric procedures.^ If the ratings have been secured 
by a procedure recommended by Horst, ^ and providing the judges 
have rated the same men, an origin and unit can be determined 
for each judge. Discriminating measures can usually be secured from 
test situations by varying the difficulty and number of tasks pre- 
sented or by using length of performance time as well as accuracy 
in the scoring. Unfortunately, test scores or grades, as well as ratings, 
often exhibit a lack of discrimination so marked that extensive 
research is necessary to develop a suitable technique for discrimi- 
nating between levels of performance. 

Increasing the Comparability of Criterion Values 

Since the absence of a rational zero point and a rational unit is 
characteristic of nearly all psychological measures, the problem of 
comparability of the values or categories used in measures of per- 
formance is a general one. Comparability refers to the constancy of 
interpretation, i.e., will the assigned values represent approximately 
equivalent levels or characteristics of performance for different indi- 
viduals, different groups, and different situations? The procedures 
suggested to increase the comparability of the criterion values will 
differ somewhat, depending upon whether tests or the judgments of 
observers are used to obtain the criterion measures. A related prob- 
lem is concerned with the units in which the levels of achievement 
are expressed. 

Test Scores. If the criterion values are determined in a single 
carefully controlled test situation, as for example, from a stand- 
ardized written achievement test of the multiple-choice type, the 
problem of comparability of values from this one measure is, for 
practical purposes, solved. An individual who secures a score of 12 
on this type of controlled measuring situation on one ship can be 
considered to have achieved as many items as another individual on 
a different ship who also is assigned a score of 12 on the same testing 
situation. Such a score does not tell how much better one individual 
is than another or what a score of this magnitude means in terms of 

1 Guilford, J. P. Psychometric Methods, Part II. McGraw-Hill, New York, 1936. 

2 Horst, Paul. The Prediction of Personal Adjustment, pp. 76-78. Bulletin 48, Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1941. 
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level of performance. The latter could be accomplished only by 
some sort of scaling procedure. 

Rating Values. A much more difficult problem of comparability 
occurs when no test techniques are applicable or feasible and when 
a criterion consisting of ratings is used. Noncomparability of ratings 
may result from variations in (1) the judges’ interpretations of the 
definition of the scale, (2) opportunities for observation of the be- 
havior being judged, (3) the individual standards applied to the 
observations made, and (4) the abilities of the judges to make the 
desired discriminations. The procedures (described earlier) of train- 
ing the raters and of confining the ratings to observable behavior 
are not only means of improving the reliability of judgments but 
also of improving the comparability of the ratings. The requirement 
of a high level of agreement between judges for the assignment of 
individuals to categories on a qualitative variable provides a means 
of increasing the assurance that the judgments do represent com- 
parable performance characteristics. 

If the ratings purport to represent the positions of individuals on 
a scale of success, as do order-of-merit rankings and various types of 
rating scales, lack of comparability most frequently arises from dif- 
ferences in the standards of evaluation used by different judges. 
Some judges consider a particular characteristic as being more, or 
less, damaging to overall success than do other judges. These differ- 
ences in standards are also complicated by differences in the level 
of achievement which are characteristic of the groups the judges 
have known in the past. Attempts to have the judges consider “all 
the men in the Navy today” have not given results much different 
from those secured from comparisons confined to the groups actually 
being judged. Differences in the means and standard deviations of 
the ratings of trained judges, however, can be made small enough to 
permit the acceptance of the rating values as comparable. 

The use of an order-of-merit ranking or the use of ratings in 
which the minimum number of individuals in each category is 
specified provides a means of forcing discriminations between indi- 
viduals which, other things being equal, will increase the compara- 
bility of the ratings. If the ratings or rankings by a number of judges 
on a trait, or on a set of traits, are secured for a group of individuals, 
the differences in the means and standard deviations of the ratings 
given by individual judges can be adjusted, and more nearly com- 
parable scores can be obtained by Horst’s ® procedure. These pro- 
cedures, however, do not provide a means of comparing individuals 
. from group to group unless there exists an appreciable overlapping 
of respondents between groups. Since: this condition rarely obtains 

s Horst, loc. cit. 
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in the Navy, comparability of ratings from one group to another is 
often assumed on the premise that the means' and variances of . the 
several groups would differ only by chance. When this assumption 
is made, order-of ’■merit rankings are often used and the ranks con- 
verted to standard score or sigma values on the further assumption 
that the distribution of the true measures of performance is normal. 
When the values can be considered as representing only an indi- 
viduaFs position in an intact group and the mean criterion values 
are not assumed to be equal, only within-group analyses of the 
criterion scores are permissible. 

Another procedure for increasing the comparability of ratings 
requires the use of several criterion measures, including at least one 
measure correlated with the ratings which can be assumed to result 
in comparable scores from group to group. Differences in the rating 
means and standard deviations of the groups can then be assumed 
to be proportional to the differences in test score means and standard 
deviations, and appropriate translation equations can be determined. 

Units of Measurement. When criterion measures are to be com- 
bined, both the constancy of meaning of scores on a single measure 
and the extent to which similar criterion symbols represent similar 
levels of achievement should be . considered. If the set of measures 
consists of scores from controlled test situations, the constancy of any 
one measure can generally be assumed. The problem then involves 
developing a set of standards for evaluating the performance on all 
the different measures. These standards are usually secured by 
establishing sets of derived scores, such as standard scores or per- 
centile scores, in which the separate performances are evaluated in 
terms of the performances of some standard or norm group. The 
use of such derived scores provides an arbitrary reference point, for 
example a mean of 50, and an assumed unit for all of the measures, 
such as is provided by a scale with a standard deviation of 10. The 
combination of such derived scores then is not influenced by the 
variations in the standard deviations and in the means of the meas- 
ures, which are usually artifacts of the test design. 

When judgmental ratings are to be combined with test scores, or 
when different ratings are to be combined, adjusting the means and 
variances by using standard scores is also appropriate. The original 
ratings, however, should provide a fairly adequate spread of scores 
and should be reliable; otherwise, the combination may give dis- 
proportionate weight to the unreliable and non-discriminating meas- 
ure. If several judges have been used, the differences in means and 
variances of their ratings should be adjusted before combining the 
values. 
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Combining Criterion Measures 

It has been pointed out that in some situations the requirement 
of comprehensiveness cannot be met by any single criterion measure. 
In other circumstances, judgments of overall success cannot be se- 
cured reliably or with sufficient discrimination. In still others an 
overall criterion may be unobtainable, or obtainable only at pro- 
hibitive cost of time. In many of these cases the difficulty of securing 
an acceptable criterion can be solved by developing sets of measures, 
each unit of which satisfies the requirements of pertinence, reliabil- 
ity, and discrimination, and then combining these separate measures 
to form a single composite criterion. In the procedures for com- 
bining measures which are discussed below, two general cases occur: 
(1) an overall measure is temporarily available for use in the re- 
search, but it must be replaced by a group of measures in a practical 
situation; (2) no overall measure is available, even for the research 
study. 

Combining Measures Using an Overall Criterion. Whenever 
an overall criterion is available, it may be used as the controlling 
variable for evaluating and weighting a set of supplementary cri- 
terion measures to form a composite variable. The problem is to 
combine and weight the independent variables so that the com- 
posite will conform as closely as possible to the overall values with 
the desired increase in reliability, discrimination, or convenience. 

If the overall criterion is a quantitative one, the procedure to be 
used is basically a multiple regression procedure in which the de- 
pendent variable is the overall criterion. Consider an example of 
this type of problem and its solution by one of the services during 
the war. It was desired to develop a criterion of officer success which 
could be routinely applied in peacetime as well as war. The unique 
conditions of war provided a large group of officers who were 
capable of judging the overall performance of their fellows in com- 
batant and non-combatant situations. By pooling the judgments of 
these officers as to the success achieved by their fellow officers, an 
acceptable criterion of overall performance was secured; but this 
criterion was not one that could be secured except under these spe- 
cial war conditions. Therefore, in order to secure a more generally 
applicable criterion, a series of supplementary measures which could 
be applied at different times and under different conditions was 
developed simultaneously with the overall judgmental criterion. 
These supplementary measures consisted of achievement test scores, 
ratings by supervising officers on carefully constructed rating forms, 
and ratings by panels of selected officers. These supplementary 
measures were then combined so that the single composite value 
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corresponded as closely as possible to the averaged overall judgment 
o£ the large group of fellow officers. This procedure of combining 
criterion measures can be used only when a single measure is avail- 
able to determine the weights to be assigned other measures in com- 
bination. 

If the overall criterion is a qualitative one (e.g., provides only cri- 
terion groups characterized by the presence or absence of some 
attribute), the problem is still one of determining the weights which, 
when applied to the supplementary measures, will differentiate 
between the two groups as much as possible. This problem can be 
solved through the use of Fisher’s discriminant function, or a suit- 
able approximation of it. It has been shown that the discriminant 
function can be considered as a regression problem with the overall 
criterion, the dependent variable, assigned values of 0 and 1.^ 

The most anicial phase in the procedure described in the pre- 
ceding paragraphs concerns the acceptability of the overall criterion, 
since it is used to determine the proper weights to be assigned the 
supplementary variables. If the overall criterion is biased, or if it 
unintentionally places an emphasis on relatively unimportant vari- 
ables, or if some variables are omitted entirely, the composite will 
reflect these same weaknesses or biases. When the overall criterion is 
used as the controlling element in selecting supplementary measures, 
the closest scrutiny of the suitability of this measure is required. 

Other complicating factors in the combination of variables are 
the reliabilities of the separate measures, the units in which they 
are expressed, the homogeneity or heterogeneity of the sample popu- 
lation, and the extent to which the supplementary measures cover 
all of the important areas of success, that is, the comprehensiveness of 
the set of measures. 

The influence of restriction or of pre-selection of the population 
on the covariance matrix has been noted in Chapters XII and XIII. 
The effect on the intercorrelations of the separate criterion measures 
is similar to the effect on sets of prediction variables, the net result 
being to depress the magnitude of the average intercorrelation. As 
long as the measures are to be used with the sample population or 
with similar populations, the obtained coefficients can be used. If 
the measures for a more heterogeneous population are to be com- 
bined, using the weights determined from the homogeneous sample, 
estimates of the population weights might be made using the pro- 
cedure suggested by Burt,® in which the sample regression weights 

i Garrett, H. E. “The Discriminant Function and Its Use in Psychology,” Psychometrika, 
vol. 8, No. 2, p. 65, June, 1943. 

s Burt. C. "Validating Tests for Personnel Selection,” British Journal of Psychology, 
vol. 34, Part I, p. 9, September, 1943. 
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are multiplied by the ratio of the standard deviation of the variable 
in the population to the standard deviation of the variable in the 
sample. 

Combining Measures Without Using an Overall Criterion. 
Some situations exist in which the separate criterion measures are 
to be combined to form a composite variable without using an over- 
all criterion as the dependent variable. This situation may arise 
either from an unwillingness on the part of the research worker to 
accept an available overall measure as a suitable criterion or from a 
lack of any such overall criterion. 

An illustration is provided in the formulation of a composite 
criterion for yeomen. The areas of performance to be measured are 
proficiency (1) in typing, (2) in taking dictation, and (3) in filing; 
but none of the supervisors or peers available is sufficiently familiar 
with the individuals’ achievements in all of these areas to make an 
overall appraisal of the yeomen’s proficiency. Each of these areas, 
however, can be measured reliably by suitable performance tests, 
and these test scores can then be combined to establish a composite 
measure of success as a yeoman. The actual procedure would be to 
multiply each separate score by an appropriate value, or weight, 
which represents the relative importance of the area, and then to 
add the products for each individual. The . weights to be assigned 
the separate measures in such cases can be determined by using 
(1) sets of rational weights based on the judged importance (or fre- 
quency of mention) of the separate areas, (2) the technique of 
maximizing the composite criterion variance (which results in maxi- 
mizing the internal consistency of the set of criterion measures),® 
and (3) weights based on the standard deviations and the reliabilities 
of the separate measures. 

The first procedure of assigning rational weights in terms of im- 
portance involves combining the measures so that the rational 
weights represent the actual effective contributions of the separate 
measures to the variance of the composite.'^ The nominal weights, 
or regression weights, must then be determined so that the effective 
contribution of the measures will be equal to the rational weights. 
The solution requires the analysis of a set of simultaneous equations 
which express the nominal weights in terms of (I) the standard 
deviations and the intercorrelations of the measures, and (2) the 
effective or rational weights to be secured. 

The proper use of rational weights is an acceptable procedure for 
combining measures. The chief weaknesses in the procedure are 
lack of recognition of the differences between effective and nominal 

6 Horst, op, cit., p. 7S. 

7 Richardson, M. W. '‘The Combination of Measures,” in Horst, op. cit., p. 383. 
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weights, and failure to secure competent judges for determining the 
rational weights. Combining instructors’ marks, achievement test 
scores, and aptitude ratings through the assignment of rational 
weights is the procedure usually employed for determining final 
school grades. The usual rational weights for school marks are either 
unity, so that the marks are averaged, or simple ratios as 1:2 or 1:2:5. 
Unfortunately, the rational weights often are assigned on the basis of 
little or no evidence and rarely represent the actual combination. 

The weighting system used in one of the reserve midshipmen’s 
schools provides an example of this failure to consider the problem 
of effective contributions of variables. The instructional staff had 
decided, by some undefined procedure, that the academic multiple 
(a weighted average of weekly marks and final examinations) was 
to be weighted 4 to 1 for the purpose of combining it with a rating 
of aptitude for service. Since no intercorrelations or total variance 
contributions had been computed, it can be assumed that the ratio 
4:1 represents the judged relative importance of these two sets of 
values as measures of success in this midshipmen’s school. But when 
the relative contributions of the two measures to the composite were 
determined, the effective weighting was 17:1. Because the rating on 
aptitude for service received such a low effective weight, the correla- 
tion coefficient between the rating and the composite was only .05, 
and this low correlation was then considered as evidence for omit- 
ting the aptitude for service rating from the criterion. 

The second procedure, of maximizing the internal consistency or 
the dispersion of the composite scores, is computationally difficult 
if more than three measures are to be combined. It is recommended 
for use in the case in which the measures can safely be assumed to 
be measuring the same thing, as would be true of three different 
radio code receiving achievement tests. The method must be used 
cautiously since the solution depends upon the units in which the 
measures are expressed. 

If it can be assumed that all measures are measuring essentially 
the same thing and that the differences in standard deviations are 
artifacts of the measures, weighting in terms of the reliabilities and 
standard deviations of the separate measures may be considered. 
But the generally applicable procedure recommended for the com- 
bining of measures without the use of an overall criterion is (1) to 
develop reliable and discriminating measures of relatively inde- 
pendent areas, (2) to determine the desired rational weights from 
the pooled judgments of the relative importance of each area, the 
judgments being obtained from carefully selected competent judges, 
and (3) to combine the measures so that the effective contribution 
to the total variance will be in the same ratio as those of the rational 
weights. 
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Acceptability of Naxjy Criterion Measures 

The criteria of success employed in Navy schools and in the 
evaluation of job performance consist of grades or marks, scores on 
achievement or proficiency tests, and ratings. In the preceding 
chapters frequent mention has been made of each of these three 
types of criteria, and some of their defects have been pointed out. 
In this section each will be evaluated by the standards of an accept- 
able criterion which have been described in the early part of the 
chapter. 

Grades or Marks. Grades assigned in naval schools are usually 
based on scores in essay or objective tests, observations of laboratory 
performance, or subjective evaluations of work produced. In some 
schools the job of evaluation has been taken seriously; in others it 
has been regarded as only a necessary evil of school administration. 

Grades at their worst have been found to lack all of the qualities 
of an acceptable criterion. Even in the best schools, grades usually 
lack one or more of these qualities. It was not uncommon, for 
example, to find schools giving grades of acceptable reliability which 
were quite lacking in comparability and comprehensiveness. Since 
the schools did not receive instructions about how to grade until 
relatively late in the war, it is not surprising that such an uneven 
job of evaluation was being done. Nevertheless, it must be admitted 
that grades in Navy schools as a whole fall considerably short of 
acceptable standards in measuring the achievement of trainees. 

Achievement or Proficiency Tests. During the last year and 
a half of the war a large number of standardized achievement exam- 
inations were introduced in the elementary enlisted schools; a few 
were developed on the officer level. Advancement examinations were 
prepared to assist examining boards in the construction of tests 
which could be used to measure the outcomes of in-service training. 
These examinations have been described in Chapters XV, XVI, 
XVII, and XVIII. 

Such achievement examinations were usually quite reliable, dis- 
criminated well between levels of performance, yielded comparable 
results from school to school, and measured knowledge or skills 
pertinent to the school’s objectives. Perhaps the chief question which 
could be raised about these examinations is whether they were com- 
prehensive enough. While an effort was made to build performance 
and identification tests wherever needed, the majority of tests were 
of the paper-pencil type and almost certainly did not measure some 
of the skills which the schools aimed to teach. In addition it should 
be said that these examinations measured technical competence only 
and not the petty officer qualities often regarded as very important 
in determining the success of the man on the job. 
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The increase in the acceptability o£ school grades as criteria of 
success through the use of standardized achievement examinations 
has been pointed out. In a few cases studied, the use of such exam- 
inations has resulted in an increase, or a shift, in the predictive 
efSciency of the tests of the Basic Test Battery. These changes in 
validity coefficients probably can be traced to the improved defini- 
tion of the objective being measured, to the increased reliability 
of the criterion, and to reduction in the effect of extraneous factors. 

The effect of using Advancement Examinations as measures of 
job proficiency has not been studied. Presumably these examina- 
tions will improve the quality of the technical examinations con- 
structed by the examining boards; and when used in conjunction 
with more objective Practical Factor Tests, they should provide 
improved measures of the job proficiency of enlisted personnel. 
Since the trade testing approach has been used by the Navy for 
many years in advancing enlisted personnel from one pay grade 
to another, the problem of improving the measurement of technical 
competence is primarily one of improvement of testing techniques 
and of clarification of the areas of performance to be included in the 
definition of success. 

A noteworthy study of the performance of destroyer radiomen, 
conducted by one of the fleet commands, utilized a series of per- 
formance and written examinations administered by teams of com- 
munication specialists. The results of this project indicated the value 
of having accurate measures of performance and suggest that the 
continuation of such studies would be desirable. The acceptability 
of properly prepared achievement examinations as criterion meas- 
ures will depend largely upon the pertinence and comprehensiveness 
of the measures, since the technical problems of reliability, discrim- 
ination, and comparability are usually satisfactorily solved in such 
measures. 

Ratings. The evaluation of the job performance of subordinates 
is routinely made in the Navy by tens of thousands of judges, both 
officers and enlisted men. Enlisted men are given marks, either 
quarterly or on change of duty, for technical proficiency, seaman- 
ship, ability to lead men, and conduct. Fitness reports, filled out 
periodically for all officers, include ratings on the officer’s qualifica- 
tions and overall performance in his present duties, on his initiative 
and responsibility, on his understanding and skill, on leadership, 
and on his conduct and work habits. 

Unfortunately there is considerable doubt as to whether these 
marks are assigned on a uniform basis and whether the ratings on 
these separate categories represent anything more than slight modifi- 
cations of the overall judgments. A great proportion of officers and 
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petty officers have never received specific instruction in how to rate 
performance; consequently it is not surprising that the ratings in 
general fail tO' : meet the characteristics of acceptable criterion 
measures. 

Statistical studies of the ratings indicate that they are lacking in 
discrimination, reliability, and comparability. Especially noticeable 
are the facts that most ratings are high and that the means and 
standard deviations of the ratings assigned by the many different 
judges vary considerably. Although there is less statistical evidence 
on the pertinence and comprehensiveness of the ratings, there are 
indications that they are based heavily on observations of personal 
qualities and less on technical competence. Because of numerous 
deficiencies, the present ratings of quality of job performance do 
not constitute acceptable criteria of success for use in research 
studies. 

Summary 

The characteristics of an acceptable criterion, the problems en- 
countered in the development of such a criterion, and an evaluation 
of criteria used in the Navy have been presented in this chapter. 
This discussion has indicated that there is no simple solution to the 
problem of developing an acceptable criterion; procedures which in 
one situation lead to an acceptable criterion may not result in accept- 
able measures in another. The development of an acceptable cri- 
terion is, in actual practice, accomplished by a series of successive 
approximations. First, there is usually an attempt made to secure a 
reliable measure of individual differences in a broadly defined area 
of performance. Next, the definition of what constitutes success is 
clarified, stated more precisely, and new studies are made. As a 
result, improvements in the characteristics of the criterion may be 
effected over a period of time. This process may be continued until 
an instrument is developed which reflects with a satisfactory level 
of acceptability how well the individuals measured actually perform 
on the job. 

The problems described in this chapter are nowhere more acute 
than in the development of an acceptable criterion of shipboard 
performance. In such a criterion the variations in the type of popu- 
lation, in the nature of work done, and in the standards of success 
encountered tend to be maximized. The problems of definition, of 
accuracy of measurement, and of comparability of units are particu- 
larly troublesome. The problems actually encountered in the devel- 
opment of a criterion of shipboard performance, and the techniques 
used in attempting to solve some of these problems constitute a 
major topic of the next chapter. 


CHAPTER XX 


PREDICTION OF PERFORMANCE OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL ABOARD SHIP 

It is generally agreed among personnel research workers that the 
validity of prediction variables should be investigated by correlating 
them with success on the job. In the Navy during the war it was 
necessary to limit validity studies almost exclusively to determining 
the relationship between prediction variables and success in train- 
ing. The results presented in earlier chapters indicate that valuable 
information concerning the usefulness of classification data were 
obtained in this manner. To the extent that success in training is 
related to job success, these studies showed indirectly the relation- 
ship between prediction variables and performance on the job. 
There was a strong desire, however, on the part of those concerned 
with the improvement of classification and training procedures to 
conduct studies showing the relationship between various classifica- 
tion and training data and performance aboard ship. In this chapter 
are presented the results of a pilot study conducted to determine 
the relationship between certain data on the Enlisted Personnel 
Qualifications Card and the quality of performance aboard ship of 
men in six enlisted ratings. 

Nature of Shipboard Performance. The complexity of the 
problem of predicting success in performance aboard ship can be 
better explained by presenting a brief description of the nature of 
shipboard duties. In some respects predicting success in the job aboard 
ship is very similar to predicting successful job performance in civilian 
life; in other respects the Navy situation is very different from that in 
civilian occupational life. A machinist’s mate, for example, operates, 
maintains and repairs steam engines much as a civilian engineer 
does in a power plant. A senior petty officer instructs apprentices 
(Navy strikers), lays out repair jobs, and sees that necessary checks 
on operating equipment are made, in much the same manner that a 
foreman does. Two chief differences between Navy and civilian job 
performance are (1) the living and working together in close quar 
ters aboard ship and (2) the added stress placed upon Navy personnel 
by participation in combat. Because of these two factors, supervising 
officers in the Navy place considerable emphasis upon such personal 
qualities as ability to get along with others, faithfulness, depend- 
ability, willingness to take orders, and interest in the job. A crack 
radio operator, for example, who is thoroughly disliked by his ship- 
mates may exert a detrimental influence on the whole team; on the 
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Other hand an average operator .who is well liked may be a source 
of inspiration and encouragement to the others to do' their best; 
thus he increases the efficiency of the team. 

Population Studied 

The sources from which a particular ship may receive men are 
similar to those for advanced service schools. The men may be sent 
to a ship direct from a recruit training station, from elementary or 
advanced schools, or from another ship. As a result of these multiple 
sources, the men in a single rating group can be expected to be quite 
heterogeneous with respect to amount of Navy experience, extent 
of civilian education and of civilian occupational experience, age, 
and scores on the Basic Test Battery. Since experience can be ex- 
pected to influence an individuaFs performance, it would be desir- 
able to have each sample limited to men of a given amount of Navy 
job experience (or in the rating, as it is termed). Because the rating 
groups available for this study were so small, it was necessary to 
include nearly all available cases. The only limitation imposed was 
that neither men of less than six months shipboard experience on 
the job nor those of more than fifty months experience in rating 
were to. be included. Since this range of experience included the 
larger percentage of men in the Navy during the war, it is considered 
that this sample is sufficiently representative of the Navy population, 
with respect to length of experience. 

Sample Design. In order to include. in this pilot study the major 
sources of variation which might influence performance in ship- 
board duties, the sampling design was made to include ships of 
different types, men in different pay grades within a given rating, 
and several different ratings. Six parallel studies, each concerned 
with a specific rating, were therefore conducted simultaneously in 
three types of ships. The six ratings, radioman (RM), signalman 
(SM), radar operator (RdM), fire controlman (FC), machinist's mate 
(MM), and gunner’s mate (GM), were selected so as to sample both 
deck and engine room, both operating and maintenance ratings. The 
three types of ships chosen were destroyers, carriers, and large ships 
(two types of cruisers, and one battleship). For convenience the latter 
will simply be referred to as cruisers (designated CL) since only one 
rating group was studied aboard a battleship. 

Rating Groups Used. A total of 120 groups from 27 ships (9 
destroyers, 12 carriers, and 6 cruisers) was studied. The groups in 
each rating were distributed as follows: 21 groups of radiomen, 15 
groups of signalmen, 22 groups of radar operators, 14 groups of 
fire controlmen, 29 groups of machinist’s mates, and 19 groups of 
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gunner’s mates. Each rating had at least two groups in each ship 
type, except that no fire controlman or gunner’s mate groups were 
secured from the carriers. Because intact experienced groups had to 
be studied, the number of men in each group was small, the median 
number of cases per group ranging from 15 for signalmen to 18 
for gunner’s mates. The actual numbers in the groups ranged from 
6 signalmen on a destroyer to 33 radar operators on a cruiser. The 
number of ships by type, number of cases by rating, and total num- 
ber of cases included in the study are shown in Table 1-xx. The 
ships used were those which (1) were available in West Coast ports 
between June and August 1945, (2) had engaged in combat or 

Table 1-xx. Distribution of sample population by ship type and 

by rating 


Number of Cases by Rating 


Type 
of Ship 

Number 
of Ships 

Number 
of Cases 

RM 

SM 

RdM 

FC 

MM 

GM 

Destroyer 

9 

460 

72 

12 

77 

75 

87 

137 

Carrier 

12 

682 

172 

104 

194 


212 


Cruiser 

6 

726 

122 

82 

94 

144 

128 

156 

All ships 

27 

1,868 

366 

198 

365 

219 

427 

293 


forward area operations, and (3) had available personnel records of 
some appreciable degree of completeness. The sample was not 
strictly representative of combatant vessels of the fleet at large in 
terms of the relative number of ships of each type and of different 
dates of commissioning. Fewer destroyers and more newer ships 
were included (commissioned after December 1943) than would be 
in a representative sample. However, it is considered that the data 
should be indicative of the results which would be found on a large 
number of combatant ships in the Navy in the six ratings covered 
in this study. 

Predictive Factors Studied 

Performance aboard ship can be expected to be influenced by a 
number of variables. These factors may conveniently be grouped 
into two categories (1) those not associated with Navy experience, 
and (2) those associated with Navy activities. The first group in- 
cludes such variables as an individual’s personal qualities and abil- 
ities, his civilian experience, and his training. The second group of 
variables has to do with factors which represent gains in proficiency, 
poise, and prestige as a result of a tour of duty in the Navy. The 
factors studied in each of the two categories are presented below. 
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Factors Not Associated with Navy Experience. These variables- 
may be summarized as follows: 

1 . Scores on the following tests of the Basic Test Battery: General 
Classification Test (GCT), Reading (READ), Arithmetic (ARI), Mechan- 
ical Aptitude Test (MAT), Mechanical Knowledge Test (Mechanical 
Score) (MKM),- and Mechanical Knowledge Test (Electrical Score) 
(MKE). The special tests of the Basic Test Battery were not included 
because an insufficient number of scores was available. 

2. Age, as given by year of birth. This factor was included because for 
a number of ratings, age qualifications are specified. 

3. Civilian education, a.s defined by highest grade completed. The 
amount of civilian schooling is a variable which has frequently been 
listed as one of the qualifications for success in particular ratings. 

4. Civilian occupation, classified as managerial, clerical, mechanical, 
or miscellaneous with two levels of amount of experience in each cate- 
gory-level 1, one to four years of experience; level 2, more than four 
years of experience. Less than one year of experience in any job was 
listed as a separate level. 

5. Classification interviewers* judgments, as reflected in the assignment 
of quality classification codes and elementary school recommendations 
(if made at the recruit training station). These have been described in 
Chapter III. 

Factors Associated with Navy Experience. Besides the variables 
listed above, the study included a number of other factors which 
are related to performance aboard ship. These variables are: 

1. Elementary school training, as contrasted with non-school training. 
The number of records showing data on advanced service school success 
was too meager to permit an investigation of their relation to shipboard 
performance. 

2. Time lost between school and assignment to duty. These data were 
secured only for the purpose of aiding in the interpretation of other 
data. 

Navy experience in rating and Navy experience not in rating. An 
individual who has been engaged in radio work for a period of several 
months would be expected to be more proficient than an individual 
who had not had this amount of practice. Also, the fact that a man has 
been aboard ship for a period of time should be of some advantage 
when he becomes a "striker/' The latter factor was, however, not in- 
cluded in the statistical analysis. 

4. Pay grade. This variable may influence performance aboard the 
ship since the job assignments within a rating are often made in terms 
of the pay grade hierarchy. A signalman striker, for example, will rarely 
be allowed to send or receive flashing light messages on large ships re- 
gardless of his ability because these duties are usually the prerogative of 
the third class signalman. 
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5. Effort put out by men on the job, as estimated from comments of 
supervisors. The meaning and significance of these comments are not easy 
to assess. The comments may indicate merely that individuals with good 
work habits were liked or were wanted by their supervising petty officers, 
or that the men who were liked were also said to have good work habits. 

6. The length of time aboard a ship. This variable is a possible pres- 
tige factor which may influence evaluational judgments, since a super- 
vising petty officer may be tempted to rank higher the one of two equally 
competent individuals who has been aboard the ship longer. 

Sources of Data Collected. The sources of the data included 
in this study were (1) the enlisted personnel Service Records which 
are filed aboard the ship with a duplicate copy in the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel, (2) the Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card 
prepared by classification interviewers at recruit training stations 
and at advanced classification centers, and (3) the division officer’s 
and chief petty officer’s records. The data were collected either by 
the investigators themselves or by yeomen and classification inter- 
viewers not attached to the ship. This procedure resulted in a high 
degree of uniformity in the recording of the data, reduced clerical 
errors, and facilitated statistical processing. 

The Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Cards were the only source 
of information concerning test scores and occupational experience 
data. Since all of the men had not been processed by the standardized 
classification procedures, some of the cards lacked scores on the Basic 
Test Battery, the civilian occupational codes as recorded were not 
always directly comparable, and the cards included notes and spe- 
cial test scores which were meaningful only to the classification unit 
preparing the original cards. Furthermore, Qualifications Cards pre- 
pared at advanced classification centers either contained no test 
scores or had only General Classification Test scores and, in a few 
cases. Arithmetic and Mechanical Aptitude Test scores. The failure 
to file duplicate copies of these Qualification Cards in the Bureau 
of Naval Personnel and the conception of these cards as non-official 
personnel records, separate from the Service Records, resulted in 
losses of data through careless handling and storage. The lack of 
Qualifications Cards reduced greatly the number of usable cases in 
the statistical analysis of the data. 

The Criterion of Shipboard Performance 

One of the most challenging problems encountered in this study 
was the development of an adequate criterion of shipboard per- 
formance, Cursory inspection led to the conclusion that no satis- 
factory ready-made criterion was available. Quarterly marks (in 
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proficiency in rating, seamanship, mechanical ability, ability as a 
leader of men, and conduct) were not sufficiently discriminative. 
Speed of advancement in rating was felt to be dependent upon, too 
many irrelevant administrative factors to serve as a valid index. The 
paragraphs that follow will describe the development of a criterion 
of shipboard performance and the gathering of the criterion data. 

Preliminary Planning. In the planning stages of the project a 
number of decisions were made which defined the general character 
of the criterion to be developed. 

First, it was decided that, in addition to seeking an overall meas- 
ure of the quality of shipboard performance, a special effort should 
be made to secure a measure of a man’s ability to do his job when 
he applied himself— his technical competence, as it was teraxed, irre- 
spective of his personal qualities of leadership, dependability, etc. 
This decision was based on the fact that most of the objective indices 
used in selection and classification of enlisted personnel are designed 
primarily to predict technical competence rather than personal 
qualities, and that technical competence would therefore be the most 
useful criterion for evaluating the available prediction variables. 
In thus placing major emphasis upon technical competence, the 
assumption was made that technical competence is a significant 
factor in overall shipboard performance. Some evidence was ob- 
tained substantiating this assumption, although the matter was not 
submitted to rigorous test. 

Second, it was decided not to administer objective achievement 
measures to men aboard ship. Administrative difficulties and dif- 
ferences between ships, as well as lack of time, precluded the possi- 
bility of developing and using a set of trade tests. 

Third, the use of ratings by peers or associates was ruled out be- 
cause it was believed that a true “peer” situation does not exist 
within the ratings, stratified as they are by pay grade from seaman 
second class up through the various petty officer categories. 

Fourth, it was decided that the judgment of supervisors offered 
the most promising possibility for development of satisfactory cri- 
teria. Later experience bore out the initial hunch that, of the pos- 
sible observers aboard ship, those best qualified to judge the men’s 
effectiveness, particularly in the very important matter of having 
adequate opportunities for observation, are the supervising petty 
officers. Experience also indicated that these petty officers did not 
ordinarily have access to the data on the selection variables. 

Within this general framework, tentative procedures were set up 
and progressively refined on the basis of a series of experimental 
try-outs, in order to answer two crucial questions concerning the 
criterion: 
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1. Can a satisfactory degree of agreement be obtained between 
two supervisors responding independently? 

2. Can supervisors differentiate effectively between various aspects 
of performance aboard ship? 

Preliminary Experimentation. In the course of five or six weeks 
of intensive experimentation aboard eleven ships returned from 
combat for repairs, the three following observations were made: 

1 . In general, rating scales proved relatively ineffective. Respond- 
ents apparently used such dissimilar standards that their ratings on 
3- and 5-point scales showed sizeable differences in means and 
standard deviations, and a low degree of correlation between ratings 
by pairs of judges. This phase of the study was not exhaustive; in 
fact, late in the study a promising lead was found that might be 
refined to yield a satisfactory scale. 

2. An adaptation of the “nominating” technique was tried, but 
it seemed to be ill-suited for this particular situation. Petty officers 
were asked to name the enlisted man whom they would most like 
and least like to take with them if they were transferred to another 
ship as the leading petty officer of their rating. They were then 
asked to state the reasons for their choices. In the time devoted to 
such efforts, it proved impossible to secure unambiguous categories. 
While continued effort might have produced appreciable improve- 
ment in the caliber of results obtained through this approach, the 
following observations, which led to its abandonment in this case, 
would have to be considered in any future project with similar 
respondents: (1) A sizeable proportion of the petty officers inter- 
viewed had great difficulty in expressing themselves— free response 
yielded practically nothing; confronted with check lists, they tended 
to accept or reject all suggestions with little apparent discrimination. 
(2) Even among the more verbally facile, two respondents would 
describe what appeared to be the same type of behavior but would 
choose quite different categories on a check list developed from their 
own responses. 

3. Order-of-merit rankings appeared to be the most promising of 
the techniques utilized. Petty officers experienced little difficulty in 
ranking their men when a so-called “directed ranking” procedure 
was used. In this process, in order to control the set of the respond- 
ent toward his task, the interviewer retained the initiative through- 
out the ranking, presenting in random order the names of the men 
to be ranked, defining the attributes on which men were to be 
ranked, requiring explicit man-to-man comparisons, and periodically 
requesting the respondent to state why one man deserved to be 
ranked higher than another. 

The Criterion Adopted, The criterion used in gathering the 
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data Gonsisted of order-of-merit rankings in three areas: petty officer 
qualities, technical competence,- and overall desirability. A high 
quality petty officer was defined as one ‘‘who obeys orders willingly, 
has initiative, takes responsibility, tries to do a good job, supervises 
men well, gives orders well.’' A poor quality petty officer was defined 
as one lacking these qualities. Technical competence was defined as 
“what a man knows about his job, what he can do when he really 
tries; not how he gives and takes orders, not his petty officer quali- 
ties.” Specific definitions of “what a man knows about his job” were 
prepared for each of the six ratings. In the case of fire controlmen 
for example, the following four points were stressed: operation; 
checks and inspections; trouble shooting; and repairs. By thus 
placing emphasis upon specific aspects of performance it was possible 
to insure uniformity in the definition of technical competence from 
judge to judge and ship to ship. 

Overall desirability was defined as follows: “If you were trans- 
ferred to another ship from the one you are now on and were to be 
the senior petty officer, you would be interested in both the petty 
officer qualities of your men and their ability in rating. Considering 
both petty officer qualities and ability in rating, which one of these 
men would you most want to take with you if you were transferred 
to another ship? Which man would be of greatest value to you?” 
After the judge selected the best man he was asked to select the next 
best man and so on until all men in the group had been ranked. 

In order to facilitate the data gathering process the definitions 
were written on cards so they could be read to the judge before 
he undertook to rank his men. Any questions which he might have 
were answered by the interviewer by providing further definitions 
or examples. 

While the study was underway, checks were applied to the data 
obtained from eleven ships to determine the agreement between 
raters and the success with which supervising petty officers were able 
to discriminate between the three criteria: petty officer qualities, 
technical competence, and overall desirability. The rank-order corre- 
lation coefficient (rho) was used to determine these relationships. 
Checks on the agreement between judges in the technical com- 
petenee rankings showed a median rho of ,80. Those on petty officer 
qualities and overall desirability yielded a median rho of .60. In 
every rating the technical competence median rho was higher than 
the median rho for the petty officer qualities and overall desirability 
rankings. 

Checks on the discrimination among the three criteria showed a 
median rank-order correlation coefficient between petty officer qual- 
ities and technical competence of .80, indicating at best only a slight 
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degree of differentiation. The rank-order correlation coefficients for 
petty officer qualities with overall desirability ranged from .83 to 
.91, and those for technical competence with overall desirability 
from .80 to .95. These values tend to be as high as the reliability of 
the separate rankings would permit.. There was some discrimination 
for certain groups, particularly radiomen, and for that reason 
rankings on all three criteria were gathered throughout the study. 
In the final analysis of the data, however, the criterion used was the 
technical competence rankings adjusted by the procedure to be 
described in a later section. 

Procedures Followed in Gathering the Data 

As stated earlier, the data for this study were gathered aboard 
ships which had returned to the continental United States from 
forward areas for overhaul or repairs. The actual steps in the pro- 
cedure were as follows: 

1. The project was explained to the commanding officer or executive 
officer or both and arrangements made for the time and place for meeting 
the supervising petty officers in each rating. Usually the executive officer 
in consultation with the division officers selected the two judges who were 
best qualified to rank the men in the rating and arranged the schedule 
for the interviewers. 

2. The names of the men in the groups were written on specially pre- 
pared 5" X 6" cards. These cards provided spaces on one side for recording 
and coding the following data: test scores, age, occupational data, quality 
classification, classification interviewers' recommendations, amount of 
civilian education, Navy training data, advancement in rating data, ship- 
board experience, and name of present ship. On the reverse side, spaces 
were provided for recording the ranks assigned by supervising petty 
officers and any special comments concerning work habits, personality 
etc. At the time the cards were used in the ranking process, only the names 
of the ratees appeared on them. A precaution which had to be observed 
was to record only the names of men known to both supervising petty 
officers. This usually resulted in the elimination of a few men in the 
group. 

3. The nature of the project was explained to each judge individually. 
Emphasis was placed on the confidential nature of the project and as- 
surance was given that the data would be used for research purposes 
only. This pledge was reenforced by a letter from the Chief of Naval 
Personnel which stated that no administrative use would ever be made 
of the data; this letter was shown to each judge. With very few excep- 
tions, the judges seemed to accept these statements and entered into the 
project in a cooperative and enthusiastic manner. 

4. The nature of "'petty officer qualities" was explained to the judge, 
and the card defining this criterion was placed before him. A data card 
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was selected at random and placed on the table. A second card was 

picked at random and the judge asked “Is this man better or not as 
good as the first man?'" If the reply was “better/* the card was placed 
above that of the first man; if the reply was “not as good/* the card was 
placed below. This procedure was continued until all cards had been 
placed on the table in rank order. The judge was then asked to examine 
the rank order carefully and make any changes which he felt should be 
made. In order to assist the judge in the checking process the interviewer 
asked this question about a number of men, “Exactly why is A better 
than B?** The interviewer then recorded these ranks on the backs of 
the data cards. 

5. A similar procedure was followed in getting the technical cornpe-* 
tence rankings {the cards being shufljed before beginning the new 
rankings). As described earlier a card was prepared for each rating 
defining the nature of technical competence in that rating. During the 
rtaking process, the judge was periodically reminded of the definition 
of technical competence and warned not to confuse petty officer qualities 
with technical competence. 

6. The rankings in overall desirability were obtained by substantially 
the same procedure as that used in (4) and (5) above. First the judge 
selected the man whom he would most like to take with him if trans- 
ferred to another ship, then the next best man, and so on until all the 
men had been placed in rank order. During the ranking process the judge 
was warned not to judge the men on a personal basis but on their overall 
value to the new ship. 

7. During the later stages of the study, ratings were obtained for each 
man in the group on a twenty point scale based on the Navy pay grade 
system-striker, third class, second class, first class. Each of these cate- 
gories was then divided into five steps. The following instructions were 
given: 

Forget the pay grade each man actually holds and consider only his 
ability in terms of all men in rating in the Navy today whom you 
know. Select (the scale was placed before the judge) the number that 
Best fits your idea of each man*s ability. For example, a third class 
man may actually be better than most second class men in the Navy 
today; if so, he would be given a 14 or 15 on this scale; on the other 
hand a second class man may only be as good as the average striker 
and would be given a 3. The highest rating which you can give is 

Although these ratings were not used in the final criterion, they consti- 
tute a promising lead as to a type of rating scale which may prove useful 
in evaluating the performance of enlisted personnel. 

8. The judge was instructed not to discuss his rankings with other 
personnel aboard ship and was given assurance that the data would 
be used for research purpose only. 

9. Steps 3-8 inclusive were followed with the second judge. 
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10. The background and experience data were copied on the data 
cards {described in 2 above) from the Service Records and the Enlisted 
Personnel ' Qualifications Cards. 

11. The. ranks were converted to scale values by HulFs method (after 
correction for unreliability of judgments as described in the next sec- 
tion) the criterion values for the two judges averaged, and the data 
on the cards coded in order to transfer the data to IBM punched cards. 
The main statistical analysis was made by use of the IBM cards. 

Refinement of the Criterion Data 

The technical competence ratings which were accepted as the 
criterion measure for the statistical analyses in this study were con- 
taminated by two extraneous factors: (1) unreliability of judgments 
and (2) diflEerences in Navy experience of the ratees. It seemed that 
more valid data on the relationship between background factors and 
quality of performance aboard ship could be obtained by reducing 
the effect of those factors. Therefore steps were taken to make the 
necessary statistical adjustments in the criterion measures. 

In all, 120 rating groups of men with a total of 1,977 cases were 
used in the study. The groups ranged in size from 6 to 33 cases, 
with a median of 17. Rank-order correlation coefficients indicating 
the amount of agreement between pairs of respondents on technical 
competence were computed for all groups. These rho*s ranged from 
.08 to .98 for the 120 groups, with median rho's for the six ratings 
ranging from .78 to .91. 

It was decided that only rating groups for which the judges were 
in substantial agreement would be used in the analysis. In a number 
of the groups the disagreement between judges was confined to a 
relatively small number of cases. A procedure was therefore set up 
to evaluate the acceptability of the data as follows: First, the rank- 
order correlation coefficient for all cases in a rating group was deter- 
mined and a distribution of rank-order differences was made. Single 
cases were then eliminated if the following threefold criterion were 
met: 

1. if the rank-order difference was greater than N/3, 

2. if the distribution of differences showed marked positive skewness, 
together with a discontinuity at a value less than N/3, and 

3. if the comments of the judges indicated definite disagreement or 
revealed reasons for anticipating disagreement in that particular case. 

After such cases were eliminated, the rank order correlation coeffi- 
cient was recomputed for each group and only those groups were 
retained for which the rho was greater than .70. Nine groups of the 

iHull, Clark L, Aptitude Testing, Appendix 1. World Book Co., Yonkers, N. Y., 1928, 
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original 120 were eliminated in this way and 44 single cases were 
eliminated from 26 of the remaining 111 groups. After the elimina- 
tion of these gi'oops and single cases, the median r/zo’s indicating 
agreement on technical competence ranged from .84 to .91 for the 
six different ratings. 

For any measure of performance, positive correlation between 
amount of experience on the job and the criterion of success would 
be expected because of the increase in opportunities for learning 
associated with longer service and more responsibility. Median rank- 
order correlation coefficients between number of months of ex- 
perience in rating and technical competence values varied from .48 
for the fire controlman groups to .69 for the radioman groups. Since 
the relative degree of success of the men, independent of the length 
of time they had been in rating, was the criterion desired, an ad- 
justed criterion score was secured by partialling out experience from 
the technical competence values. 

The general procedure was to estimate the correlation coefficient 
between months of experience in rating and the technical compe- 
tence scale values. The regression coefficient corresponding to this 
correlation coefficient was then used to adjust each person’s technical 
competence scale value in such a way that his relative standing on 
the adjusted value scale would be independent of the amount of his 
experience. 

Through applying the equation for the regression of technical 
competence values on experience, predicted values were obtained. 
The distribution of these values represented the variations in tech- 
nical competence scale values that could be attributed to the varia- 
tions in experience in rating. When these adjusted values, taken as 
deviations from the mean, were subtracted from the corresponding 
obtained technical competence scale values, also expressed as devia- 
tions from the mean, the result was the desired adjusted technical 
competence scale values.^ 

In the solution of this particular problem, the adjustment was 
made separately for each ship group in each rating. The correlation 
coefficients used in making the adjustment were also estimated sepa- 
rately for each such group. 

It was not considered appropriate to use the average values for all 
ship groups for a single rating because tests of homogeneity revealed 
greater than chance differences between ship groups both with 
respect to the variance of months of experience in rating and with 
respect to the correlation coefficients between experience in rating 
and technical competence values, 

2 The use of this technique assumes a zero correlation between test scores and ex- 
perience. This assumption was approximately fulfilled in these data. 
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The correlation coefficients between experience and technical 
competence that were used in making the adjustment were them- 
selves adjusted values. The adjustment was made as follows. The 
correlation coefficient between (1) standard deviation of months of 
experience and (2) the correlation coefficients of months of expe- 
rience with technical competence were determined for all ships in 
each rating group. The correlation for experience with technical 
competence was then adjusted for each ship so that it would fall on 
the regression line at the point corresponding to the actual expe- 
rience standard deviation of the ship. 

Adjusted technical competence values, consisting of the residuals 
with the influence of experience held constant, constitute the final 
criterion developed. 

Evaluation of Criteria Adopted. The criterion finally adopted 
possessed both strengths and weaknesses. The criterion stands up 
well in the following respects: First, it has what may be termed 
“face validity'*. The judgments were requested on the actual per- 
formances for which the men had been selected and trained, and 
judgment of petty officers is used regularly in the Navy in evaluating 
personnel. The particular petty officers interviewed in this study 
were in a position to observe the subjects and had good reason to do 
so aside from the study itself. Second, the criterion was reasonably 
stable— two or more qualified observers agreed to an extent roughly 
comparable to the estimated reliability of the selection variables. 
Third, the criterion is reasonably uncontaminated with regard to 
the selection variables— there is no reason to suspect that the judges 
were familiar, except in a very general way, with the classification 
and training data on their men or that they were interested in the 
specific outcomes of the study. 

On the other hand, certain definite limitations should be recog- 
nized: First, evidence is lacking as to the degree to which petty 
officers’ judgments on achievement correspond to individuals’ actual 
performance on objective measures of such achievement. Second, 
the data are not comparable from ship to ship, necessitating a com- 
pletely 'Vithin ships” analysis with very small numbers. It should 
be noted, however, that this difficulty is not a function of the ranking 
method per se but simply reflects the absence of any systematic pro- 
vision in the Navy for supervisors to observe the work of specific 
men on more than one ship over a given period of time. Third, 
both means and standard deviations of the criterion are arbitrarily 
determined in advance when the ranking method is used with a 
limited number of judges; this limitation forestalls any statistical 
analysis involving the variance of the criterion, thereby increasing 
greatly the computational labor required in the analysis and com- 
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plica ting the problem of estimating the reliability of the statistics. 
Fourth, no differentiation was obtained between petty officer qual- 
ities and technical competence. Evidently the technical competence 
rating obtained was in reality a sort of overall rating including 
personal qualities as well as technical proficiency. 


Analysis of Relation of Criterion to Predictive Variables 


The results of' this study can be grouped intO' twO' major categories. 
First are the statistical data which describe the population used in 
this study; second are the data showing the relationship between 
background factors and criterion. Before presenting the results, a 
brief description of the statistical procedures used in analyzing the 
data will be given. ^ 

Statistical Procedures. The statistical procedures used in ana- 
lyzing the relationships between background factors . and the ad- 
justed criterion values (variance due to experience eliminated) were 
chiefly correlational analyses and c/zi-square tests. Each of the pro- 
cedures is listed and described briefly below. 


L Rank order correlation coefficients (r/zo's) were used in the pre- 
liminary analyses of the criterion, while product-moment correlation 
coefficients were computed after the criterion values were expressed in 
average linear scale values. These product-moment coefficients, termed, 
within-group correlations, were computed separately for each ship rating- 
'group.', ' 

2. A single value representative of the within-group correlations was 
determined for each rating from the weighted average correlations found 
between two variables, using the Z transformation technique. The 
separate Z-vaiues were weighted by an appropriate number (N-3) in 
determining the average Z-value. The bias in the mean Z-value is not 
great enough to warrant the use of correction procedures in this study 

3 The hypothesis that the samples from which the correlations be- 
tween two variables were determined could have come from equally 
correlated populations was tested in each case in which an average 
within-group correlation coefficient was determined. This hypothesis was 
tested by determining the variance of the weighted squared deviations of 
the Z's from the mean of the Z-values for the several groups being com- 
bined. The test of the hypothesis is based upon the c/zi-square distribu- 
tion of the quantity 2(N-3)Z2 — summed over the set of 

samples.^ This test and the averaging of Z-values should be used when 
the number of samples is small compared to the average size of the 

3 Rider, Paul R. An Introduction to Modern Statistical Methods, p. 106. John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., New York, 1939. 

^ Rider, op, cit., p. 107. 
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sample, a condition which was not generally obtained in this study. The 
rigor of this test in indicating whether the null hypothesis should be 
accepted or rejected is that of the c^e-square test and may not be suffi- 
ciently sensitive to obtained differences. 

4. Product-moment correlation coefficients based on all cases combined 
in a single group were also determined between a selected number of 
variables and the criterion values for the particular ratings. Comparisons 
of the average within-group validity coefficients with these combined 
data coefficients indicate the extent to which variation in the means 
of the groups on the prediction variables affects the correlation coeffi- 
cients. 

5. The cAi-square test, assuming the null hypothesis, was used to in- 
vestigate the relationship between the criterion values and such cate- 
gorized variables as interviewer's quality classification code, elementary 
school recommendation, civilian occupation, and estimated level of 
effort. The relationship of the latter to the criterion was also tested by 
means of the coefficient of contingency. 

6. The relationship between the type of training and the adjusted 
criterion values was analyzed by two procedures for each rating: (1) by 
the biserial correlations between the type of training (school or non- 
school) and the criterion values, and (2) by a co-variance analysis of the 
differences in mean criterion scores of school and non-school trained 
groups. For this analysis, the two groups in the rating were equated in 
terms of mean score on the one test of the Basic Test Battery which corre- 
lated highest with the criterion for that rating. The ratio of the numbers 
of cases in each of the two groups (school and non-school) for each ship 
sample was held constant by selecting random samples for each group 
through the use of tables of random numbers. 

Characteristics of the Population. The distribution of the 
sample population by ship type and rating is shown in Table 1-xx. 
The number of cases listed in this table is that which remained 
after all unusable cases had been deleted by the procedures described 
in the preceding section. The total number of cases included in the 
final analysis is 1,868 from 27 ships. The cases are distributed fairly 
well among the three types of ships and among the six ratings. 

The median numbers of cases per group in each rating are as 
follows: 17 for radioman groups, 15 for signalman, 16 for radarman, 
15 for fire controlman, 16 for machinist's mate and 18 for gunner's 
mate groups. Unfortunately the number of usable cases in any par- 
ticular statistical analysis varied considerably owing to incomplete 
records. 

Table 2-xx shows for the sample population the average score in 
three selection tests, average age, and average number of years of 
civilian education by ship type and rating. The highest average 
scores on the Basie Test Battery are those of the fire controlmen; 
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the lowest scores in these tests are made by the gunner’s mates. 
Radiomen, radarmen, and fire controlmen are very similar with 
respect to amount of civilian education; gunner’s mates have the 
lowest average number of years of education. With respect to age 
the signalmen and radiomen are the youngest and radarmen and 


Table 2-xx. Mean score on three selection tests, mean age, and mean 
number of years of civilian education by ship type and by rating for the 

sample population ^ 





Mean Test Score 


Mean Age 
in Years 

Mean Years 
Civilian 
Education 

Rating 

Ship Type 

GCT 

ARI 

MKM 

RM 

Destroyer 

52.4 

51.0 

50.4 

21.9 

11.0 


Carrier 

53.4 

49.2 

49.2 

21.5 

11.1 


Cruiser 

54.0 

46.6 

45.9 

21.7 

11.2 


Total 

53.3 

48.3 

48.3 

21.7 

11.1 

SM 

Destroyer 

48.0 

41.4 

47.2 

22.9 

10.7 


Carrier 

49.9 

46.8 

46.6 

21.5 

10.5 


Cruiser 

52.0 

47.6 

46.4 

21.2 

10.7 


Total 

50.9 

47.1 

46.6 

21.5 

10.6 

RdM 

Destroyer 

54.4 

50.6 

48.0 

26.0 

11.4 


Carrier 

52.9 

50.6 

52.0 

25.6 

11.5 


Cruiser 

54.1 

52.1 

50.9 

24.5 

11.3 


Total 

53.7 

51.1 

50.7 

25.4 

11.4 

FC 

Destroyer 

Carrier 

58.8 

53.2 

56.5 

No Cases 

23.4 

11.4 


Cruiser 

54.4 

53.3 

53.6 

23.7 

11.5 


Total 

56.2 

53.3 

54.2 

23.6 

11.5 

MM 

Destroyer 

50.3 

47.9 

53.5 

24.1 

10.3 


Carrier 

50.4 

48.4 

54.7 

24.5 

10.6 


Cruiser 

51.4 

48.6 

56.8 

23.7 

10.7 


Total 

50.6 

48.4 

55.1 

24.2 

10.5 

GM 

Destroyer 

Carrier 

51.2 

46.3 

53.6 

No Cases 

23.6 

10.2 


Cruiser 

44.2 

42.0 

45.8 

23.5 

9.3 


Total 

46.6 

43.4 

48.8 

23.6 

9.7 


3. The mean values in this table are based upon differing numbers of cases. All avail- 
able data for these variables were included in the computations. 


machinist’s mates are the oldest. In general it appears that this popu- 
lation is fairly representative of rated men in the Navy. 

Relationship of Experience to the Criterion. In the discussion 
of the development of the criterion it was stated that there was a 
substantial relationship between experience and the average tech- 
nical competence scale values and that these scale values had to be 
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adjusted for differences in amount of experience. The data con- 
cerning average amount of experience and variability in experience 
by rating and ship type are shown in Table 3-xx. Aboard destroyers, 
the machinist's mates are most experienced, while aboard carriers 
and cruisers and in the combined group, radiomen are most ex- 
perienced. 


Table 3-xx. Months of experience in rating by type of ship for six 
ratings: means and standard deviations of distribution 


Destroyer Carrier Cruiser All Ship Types 


Rating 

N 

M 

a 

N 

M 

o 

N 

M 

o 

N 

M 

o 

RM 

72 

19.4 

8.28 

172 

20.8 

9.28 

122 

23.4 

8.38 

366 

21.4 

8,93 

SM 

12 

19.5 

8.73 

104 

18.6 

7,46 

82 

19.0 

8.91 

198 

18,8 

8.17 

RdM 

77 

14.6 

4.29 

194 

16.6 

5.01 

94 

16.5 

7,35 

365 

16.1 

5.64 

FG 

75 

18.9 

7.76 

No Cases 

144 

19.7 

7.33 

219 

19.4 

7.49 

MM 

87 

22.6 

9.59 

212 

16.8 

7.51 

128 

19.5 

9.17 

427 

18.8 

8.77 

GM 

137 

21.5 

9.04 

No Cases 

156 

17.0 

8.90 

293 

19.1 

9.24 


The coefficients of correlation between amount of experience and 
the criterion are shown in Table 4-xx. It should be noted that these 
are average within-group coefficients; in the case of radiomen, for 
example, the correlation is the average of the twenty-one which were 
computed for this group. All of the correlations are quite high and 
indicate that there was a strong tendency for the most experienced 
men to get the highest ratings, thus substantiating the contention 
that the criterion values should be adjusted for experience. 


Table 4-xx. Average within-group correlation coefficients between 
months of experience in rating and unadjusted technical competence 
average scale values for six ratings 


Rating 

Number 
of Ships 

Number 
of Cases 

P “Value t 
(Homogeneity) 

Average 

Correlation 

Coefficient 

RM 

21 

366 

50-70% 

.69 

SM 

14 

198 

<1% 

.69 

RdM 

20 

365 

<1% 

.52 

FC 

13 

219 

2-5% 

.48 

MM 

26 

427 

1-2% 

.65 

GM 

17 

293 

<1% 

.55 


iThe values in this column were obtained from a ch 2 -square test of the hypothesis 
that all ship groups within a rating were random samples from equally correlated 
populations. The P-value indicates the probability that a dispersion of correlation 
coefficients as large as was obtained would occur among such random samples by 
chance alone. 
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Relationship of Basic Test Battery Scores to the Criterion. 
Average within-group correlations between the six tests o£ the Basic 
Test Battery and the criterion values were determined separately for 
each rating. These data are presented in Table 5-xx. The signifi- 
cance of each Z-value was evaluated in terms of its standard error; 
those values lying between the 1 per cent and 5 per cent levels of 
significance are in italics, those beyond the 1 per cent level are in 
bold face. This table indicates that the six tests of the Basie Test 
Battery tend to have significant positive correlations with the cri- 
terion. The one negative correlation, between the Reading Test 
and the criterion for gunner’s mates, was not significantly different 
from zero. 

The pattern of correlation coefficients in Table 5-xx is approxi- 
mately what one would expect. For radiomen, signalmen, and radar- 
men the verbal and arithmetical tests show the highest correlations 
with the criterion. In the case of gunner’s mates, machinist’s mates, 
and fire controlmen, the highest correlations are those between ond 
or more of the mechanical tests and the criterion. In every rating 
there is at least one correlation over .30; in the case of radarmen one 
test (Arithmetical Reasoning Test) correlates .44 with the criterion. 
Although these correlations are not as high as those found between 
Basic Test Battery scores and success in elementary and advanced 
enlisted schools, they follow the same general pattern. Evidently the 
test scores can be used with some degree of success to predict quality 
of performance aboard ship. 

The correlation coefficients given in Table 5-xx are average corre- 
lation coefficients; that is they are weighted averages of the coeffi- 
cients obtained for the separate groups in each rate. The correlation 
of the General Classification Test with the criterion in the case of 
radiomen, for example, is the average of the thirteen coefficients 
computed for this rating. This procedure was followed because the 
groups from the different ships differed significantly in average 
General Classification Test scores; hence it was felt that the thirteen 
groups should not be combined into one population and a single 
correlation coefficient computed between General Classification Test 
scores and the criterion. 

In Table 6-xx are shown the correlation coefficients between scores 
on three tests of the Basic Test Battery and the criterion, computed 
by the “within-group” and “combined” techniques. Although the 
differences are not large, it can be seen that in general the correla- 
tion coefficients computed by the within-group technique are highest. 
Evidently combining the different groups into one population (by 
rating) results in general in an attenuation of the correlation 
coefficients. 
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Table 5-xx, Average witliin-group correlation coefficients between Basic 
Test Battery scores and adjusted criterion values for six ratings 


Rating 

Tests 

Number 
of Ship 
Groups 

Total 
Number 
of Gases 

Average 
Correlation 
Coefiicient 
with Criterion 

Average! 

Weighted 

Z-Value 

Standard 
Error of 
Average 
Z-Value 

RM 

GCT 

13 

175 

.38 

,403 

.09 


READ 

12 

126 

.33 

338 

.11 


ARI 

12 

143 

.32 

335 

.10 


MAT 

10 

118 

.16 

.158 

.11 


MKM 

11 

125 

.26 

.270 

.10 


MKE 

11 

125 

.16 

.165 

.10 

SM 

GCT 

7 

97 

.31 

.317 

.12 


READ 

3 

33 

.02 

.026 

.20 


ARI 

5 

69 

.29 

.301 

.14 


MAT 

4 

57 

.31 

.325 

.15 


MKM 

5 

59 

.28 

.292 

.15 


MKE 

5 

59 

.10 

.108 

.15 

RdM 

GCT 

17 

261 

.31 

320 

.07 


READ 

16 

228 

.26 

.271 

.07 


ARI 

16 

234 

.44 

.478 

.07 


MAT 

16 

236 

.26 

.268 

.07 


MKM 

16 

232 

.15 

151 

.07 


MKE 

16 

232 

.26 

.260 

.07 

FC 

GCT 

8 

154 

.23 

.238 

.09 


READ 

6 

99 

.20 

.208 

.11 


ARI 

6 

122 

.24 

.233 

.10 


MAT 

6 

115 

.33 

345 

.10 


MKM 

6 

100 

.19 

.193 

.11 


MKE 

6 

100 

.24 

.246 

.11 

MM 

GCT 

19 

236 

.18 

•187 

.08 


READ 

14 

139 

.03 

.027 

.10 


ARI 

14 

159 

.25 

.251 

.09 


MAT 

15 

158 

.13 

.130 

.09 


MKM 

15 

153 

.36 

.375 

.10 


MKE 

15 

153 

.31 

.323 

.10 

GM 

GCT 

11 

166 

.15 

.150 ■ 

.09 


READ 

5 

52 

—.11 

—.112 

.16 


ARI 

9 

121 

.27 

.275 

.10 


MAT 

6 

83 

.35 

.369 

.12 


MKM 

6 

74 

.36 

375; . 

.13 


MKE 

6 

74 

.29 

300 

.13 


1 The significance of these average Z-values was evaluated in terms of the ratio of the 
average to its standard error, values lying between the 1% and 5% levels are in 
italics, those beyond the 1% level are in bold face. 
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The intercorrelations between ■ three tests ' of . the Basic Test 
Battery, age, and years of civilian education are shown in Table 
7-xx. The mean and standard deviation for each variable by rating 
group are also presented. In general the intercorrelations between 
the three Basic Test Battery scores are somewhat lower than those 
reported in Chapter VI, probably because these groups have been 
selected in part on the basis of test scores and show somewhat less 
variability than a recruit population. 

Relationship Between Age and the Criterion. As shown in 
Table 8-xx there is a low but significant correlation between age and 
the criterion for the radioman, radar operator, machinist’s mate, and 
gunner’s mate gi^oups. The mean age and standard deviation for 


Table 6-xx. Comparison of the correlation coefficients between scores 
on three tests of the Basic Test Battery and the criterion for six ratings, 
computed by the combined group and average within-group procedures 


Rating 

Method 

Number 
of Cases 


Test 


GCT 

ARI 

MKM 

RM 

combined groups 

156 

.33 

.18 

.09 


within-group 

varied 

.38 

.32 

.26 

SM 

combined groups 

96 

.22 

.24 

.23 


within-group 

varied 

.31 

.29 

.28 

RdM 

combined groups 

248 

.29 

.39 

.12 


within-group 

varied 

.31 

.44 

.15 

FC 

combined groups 

117 

.25 

.25 

.18 


within-group 

varied 

.23 

.24 

.19 

MM 

combined groups 

206 

.16 

.21 

.31 


within-group 

varied 

.18 

.25 

.36 

GM 

combined groups 

124 

.17 

.16 

.29 


within-group 

varied 

.15 

.27 

.36 


each rating are shown in Table 7-xx. Although age requirements 
are frequently specified for various billets, there is little evidence 
in this table to indicate that this factor should be given serious 
consideration in the assignment of men, at least not within the age 
range of the men included in this study. 

Relationship Between Amount of Education and the Cri- 
terion. The means and standard deviations of years of civilian edu- 
cation of men in different ratings are shown in Table 7-xx. The 
relationship between years of education and the criterion values is 
shown in Table 9-xx. These average within-group correlations range 
from .01 for radiomen to .27 for signalmen. Whether these coeffi- 
cients represent anything different from the common abilities or 
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capabilities ■ represented by the Basic Test Battery scores cannot be 
established' from the data presented in this chapter. Data in Chapter 
VI and in Table 7-xx show, however, that there is substantial corre- 
lation between Basic Test Battery scores and amount of education. 
It does not seem likely, therefore, that amount of education would 


Table 7-xx. Intercorrelations, means, and standard deviations of selected 
variables computed for all cases in each rating for which complete data 
on these variables were available 


Variable 

Rating Number 
Group of Cases 

GCT 

Intercorrela tions 

Years of 

Age in Civilian 

ARI MKM Years Education M 

0 

GCT 

RM 

156 


.60 

.29 

.23 

.26 

52.2 

7.93 


SM, 

96 


.56 

.30 

.10 

.64 

50.5 

8.32 


RdM 

248 


,68 

.35 

.34 

.38 

53.5 

8.47 


FC 

117 


.72 

.48 

.26 

.49 

56.5 

9.28 


MM 

206 


.68 

.58 

.06 

.51 

49.6 

8.89 


GM 

124 


.61 

.60 

.10 

.55 

44.9 

9.81 

ARI 

RM 

156 

.60 


.36 

.21 

.18 

48.4 

9.09 


SM 

96 

.56 


.35 

.14 

.62 

47.1 

10.03 


RdM 

248 

,68 


.31 

.25 

.33 

51.0 

10.69 


FC 

117 

.72 


.48 

.28 

.41 

54.1 

12.16 


MM 

206 

.68 


.44 

-.03 

.39 

48.6 

10.12 


GM 

124 

.61 


.49 

.05 

.34 

43.9 

8.74 

UKU 

RM 

156 

.29 

.36 


.27 

.09 

48.2 

8.48 


SM 

96 

.30 

.35 


.36 

.17 

46.4 

9.55 


RdM 

248 

,35 

.31 


.29 

.09 

50.8 

10.25 


FC 

117 

.48 

.48 


.41 

.30 

54,3 

9.98 


MM 

206 

.58 

.44 


.25 

.42 

55.1 

9.72 


GM 

124 

.60 

.49 


.24 

.42 

49.0 

10.27 

Age in 

RM 

156 

.23 

.21 

.27 


.22 

20.6 

2.31 

Years 

SM 

96 

.10 

.14 

.36 


.14 

21.1 

3.31 


RdM 

248 

.34 

.25 

.29 


.08 

25,8 

6.27 


FC 

117 

.26 

.28 

.41 


.13 

23.7 

4.87 


MM 

206 

.06 

-.03 

.25 


-.21 

24.7 

5.46 


GM 

124 

.10 

.05 

.24 


-.08 

23.2 

4.36 

Civilian 

RM 

156 

.26 

.18 

.09 

.22 


11.2 

1.21 

Education 

SM 

96 

,64 

.62 

.17 

.14 


10.8 

1.39 

in Years 

RdM 

248 

.38 

.33 

.09 

.08 


11.5 

: ■ 1.51 


■ FC 

117 

.49 

,41 

.30 

.13 


11.5 

1.30 


' MM 

206 

.51 

.39 

.42 

-.21 


10.6 

1.71 


GM ' 

124 

.55 

.34 

.42 

-.08 


■9.4 

2.13 


be a very useful selection device if an individuaFs Basic Test Battery 
scores are; available.^ . 

Relationship Between Navy Training and the Criterion. 
Navy training schools exist for the purpose of preparing men for 
their shipboard billets. It is of interest, therefore, to know how 
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Table 8-xx. Average within-gro-up correlation coefficients between age 
in years and adjusted criterion values for six ratings 


Rating 

Number 
of Ships 

Total 
Number 
of Cases 

Average 

Zi 

Or 

Averager 
with Age 
in Years 

RM 

21 

366 

.148 

.06 

.15 

SM 

12 

186 

.127 

.08 

.12 

RdM 

20 

365 

.190 

.06 

.19 

FC 

13 

218 

.045 

.08 

.04 

MM 

25 

410 

.142 

.06 

.14 

GM 

17 

293 

.164 

.06 

.16 


^ The significance of these average Z-values was evaluated in terms of the ratio of the 
average to its standard error, Ozl values lying between the 1% and 5% levels are in 
italics; those beyond the i% level are in boid face. 


school trained men compare with non-school trained personnel in 
performance aboard ship. As explained in Chapter V, men who do 
not go to school can acquire the necessary training to qualify for 
petty officer ' status through the in-service training program. It ' is 
conceivable that the latter type of training may be as good as or 
even better than training given ashore. Data were gathered in this 
study to throw some light' on this, question. 

A complicating factor in- any study of the relatio-iiship between 
school training and success aboard ship is the fact that school popu- 
lations average higher in ability test scores— having been selected on 
that basis. -Table 1 0-xx shows that - the ' -school trained personnel 
average higher; in all tests of the Basic Test Battery than dO' non- 


Table ,9-xx. Average within-group correlation coefficients between years 
of civilian education and adjusted criterion values for six ratings 


Rating 

, ■ Number 
of Ships 

Total 
Number - 
of Cases 

Average 

Zi 

CF* . . 

Average r 
with Years 
of Civilian 
Education 

RM 

21 

361 

.009 

.06 

.01 

SM 

12 

186 

^ .282 ' 

.08 

.27 

RdM 

20 

361 

J21 

.06 

.12 

FC 

13 

215 

.232 

.08 

.22 

MM 

26 

423 

.196 

.05 

.19 

GM 

17 

291 

.202 

.06 

.20 


3- The significance of these average Z-values was evaluated in terms of the ratio of the 
average to its standard error, Ogi values lying between the 1% and 5% levels are in 
italics; those beyond the 1% level are in bold face. 
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Table 10-xx. Means and' standard deviations of scores on three Basic 
Test Battery tests for school, non-school, and combined groups for six 

ratings 


Rating 






Test 





GCT 



ARI 



MKM 

N 

M 

G 

N 

M 

G 

N 

M 

a 


School 

145 

55.7 

7.60 

116 

49.8 

9.10 

105 

48.7 

8.50 

RM 

N.Sch. 

62 

47.9 

6.60 

57 

45.4 

8.40 

56 

47.7 

8.30 


Total 

207 

53.3 

7.30 

173 

48.3 

8.87 

161 

48.3 

8.43 


School 

104 

58.6 

7.92 

85 

56.5 

10.52 

73 

57.7 

11.24 

FC 

N.Sch. 

71 

52.6 

9.12 

58 

48.5 

12.20 

48 

49.0 

8.44 


Total 

175 

56.2 

8.92 

143 

53.3 

11.92 

121 

54.3 

9.88 


School 

192 

56.0 

7.52 

180 

53.6 

9.68 

180 

52.7 

10.12 

RdM 

N.Sch. 

85 

48.3 

8.16 

73 

44.9 

10.12 

72 

45.8 

9.08 


Total 

277 

53.7 

8.62 

253 

51.1 

10.60 

252 

50.7 

10.32 


School 

57 

52.0 

7.72 

49 

47.9 

10.00 

43 

47.3 

9.88 

SM 

N. Sch. 

69 

50.1 

8.48 

62 

46.3 

9.32 

58 

46.1 

9.28 


Total 

126 

50.9 

8.20 

111 

47.1 

9.64 

101 

46.6 

9.56 


School 

124 

54.8 

7.70 

93 

52.2 

10.10 

89 

57.8 

8.90 

MM 

N. Sch. 

143 

47.0 

8.30 

120 

45.5 

9.00 

114 

53.0 

9.90 


Total 

267 

50.6 

8.02 

213 

48.4 

9.48 

203 

55.1 

9.46 


School 

57 

55.6 

6.24 

49 

48.8 

8.44 

42 

55.8 

8.36 

GM 

N. Sch. 

140 

42.9 

8.44 

106 

40.9 

7.84 

85 

45.3 

9.68 


Total 

197 

46.6 

9.76 

155 

43.4 

8.80 

127 

48.8 

10.48 


school trained personnel. Differences are. most significant in the case 
of gunner’s mates and least significant in the case of signalmen. 

The relationship between Navy training and success aboard ship 
was studied by three different methods. In Table 11 -xx are shown 
the mean criterion values for the school trained, non-school trained, 
and combined groups. The school trained groups average higher 
than non-school trained groups in every rating; but as pointed out 
in the preceding paragraph, this may simply be due to the fact that 

Table 11 -xx. Means and standard deviations of adjusted criterion 
measures for school, non-school, and combined groups for six ratings 


School Trained Men Non-School Trained Men Combined Group 


Rating 

N 

M 

0 

N 

M 

G 

N 

. M 

" G ; ■ 

RM 

254 

52.5 

13.44 

111 

45.0 

12.72 

365 

50.3 

13.62 

SM 

86 

51.6 

13.74 

106 

48.8 

14.34 

192 

50.1 

14.22 

RdM 

249 

52.5 

15.54 

113 

45.4 

14.04 

362 

50.3 

15.48 

FC 

131 

50.2 

15.36 

80 

48.8 

16.86 

211 

49 7 

15.90 

MM 

193 

51.8 

14.64 

220 

48.5 

13.56 

413 

50.0 

14.16 

GM 

85 

54.0 

15.72 

199 

48.0 

14.76 

284 

49.8 

15.36 
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school trained personnel are of higher quality as measured by ability 
tests. In Table 12-xx are shown the biserial correlations showing 
the relationship between attendance or non-attendance at school and 
success aboard ship. Actually Tables 11-xx and 12-xx present sub- 
stantially the same facts through different media— the first through 
difference in means, the second through correlational data. The 
biserial correlation coefficients as well as the mean criterion values, 
are influenced by the fact that school trained personnel have higher 
ability test scores. 

In order to hold constant the factor of ability, a covariance test 
was applied to the data, equating the groups on the basis of the 
Basic Test Battery score correlating highest with the criterion. Appli- 
cation of the F-test (Table 13-xx) shows that the only difference 


Table 12-xx. Biserial correlation coefficients between school vs. non- 
school training and adjusted criterion values for six ratings 



Number of Cases 



School 

Non-School 


Rating 

Trained 1 

Trained 

rbiB 

RM 

254 

111 

.34 

SM 

86 

106 

.12 

RdM 

249 

113 

.28 

FC 

131 

80 

.05 

MM 

193 

220 

.14 

GM 

85 

199 

.23 


i School trained men attending any school other than one for the rating at which 
they were working were omitted. 


between school and non-school trained men significant at the 1 per 
cent level is that in the case of radiomen. The difference for radar- 
men is significant at the 5 per cent level but not at the 1 per cent 
level. The smallest F-ratio occurred in the case of machinists mates. 
The relationship between success in elementary school and success 
aboard ship is shown in Table 14-xx. Elementary school success is 
measured in two ways— percentage grade earned and rank in class. 
Except in the case of signalmen, the correlation coefficients between 
rank in class and success aboard ship are higher than those between 
school grades and the criterion. This finding is in accordance with 
that usually found in civilian education. The relationships between 
school success and success aboard ship are substantial and indicate 
that in general the men who do well in school also do well aboard 
ship. 
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Table 13-xx. Significance of differences in mean adjusted criterion values 
for school and non-school trained groups, equated on mean scores of test 
of Basic Test Battery correlating highest with the criterion 


Test 

Correlating 

Highest Number Number of Cases 

with of Ship Degrees of 

Rating i Criterion Groups School Non-School F-Ratio Freedom P-Values 


RM 

GCT 

11 

72 

37 

11.61 

1 and 9 

P<1% 

SM 

GGT 

11 

35 

58 

3.17 

1 and 9 

P>5% 

RdM 

ARI 

15 

126 

27 

6.64 

1 and 13 

1%<P<5% 

MM 

MKM 

15 

70 

39 

1.15 

1 and 13 

P>5% 


t No covariance test could be made on fire controlmen and gunner’s mates because of 
the small numbers of cases available. 


Relation Between Effort and the Criterion. After the judges 
had completed the ranking of their men on petty officer qualities, 
technical competence, and overall desirability, they were asked to 
comment on the work habits and personal characteristics of the upper 
and lower 20 per cent. These comments were coded as follows: 
(1) no comment on effort, (2) little effort expended, (3) below 
average in effort, (4) average effort expended, (5) above average as a 
worker, (6) hard worker, (7) disagreement between judges on the 
work habits of the man. In a study of 308 cases it was found that 
codes assigned by coders working independently agreed in 84 per 
cent of the cases. 

Table I4-xx. Average within-group correlation coefficients between two 
measures of school success and adjusted criterion values for six ratings 

Total 


Rating 

School 

Success Measure 

Number 
of Ships 

Number 
of Cases 

Average r 

Average Z 


RM 

Grade 

14 

191 

.40 

.425 

.08 


Rank in class 

11 

143 

.51 

.562 

.10 

SM 

Grade 

2 

24 

.52 

.572 

.24 


Rank in class 

2 

20 

.34 

.352 

.27 

RdM 

Grade 

15 

199 

.30 

.312 

.08 


Rank in class 

13 

184 

.39 

.410 

.08 

FC 

Grade 

8 

95 

.44 

.470 

.12 


Rank in class 

7 

83 

.48 

.528 

.13 

MM 

Grade 

10 

94 

.25 

.251 

.12 


Rank in class 

9 

83 

.45 

.482 

.13 

GM 

Grade 

5 

49 

.22 

.225 

.17 


Rank in class 

2 

20 

.29 

.295 

.27 
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The relationship between effort (as coded) and the ■ criterion 
(trichotomized at the one half sigma point above and below the 
mean) was determined by means of the coefficient' of contingency. 
In the school trained groups, the contingency coefficients for the 
different ratings ranged from .28 to .51 with a median of .38; in the 
non-school trained groups, the coefficients for the different ratings 
ranged from .19 to .38 with a median value of .29. The coefficients 
in the combined groups ranged from .36 to .49 for the different 
ratings with a median value of .43. 

The meaning of the relationships between effort and the criterion 
are difficult to interpret. Although the relationship between the 
three criterion measures and the estimates of effort were not com- 
puted, there are strong indications that the effort ratings were actu- 
ally only different facets of the overall evaluations. In other words 
if a supervising petty officer thought well of a man he was likely to 
say that the man was a hard worker; if he didn't like the man he 
was likely to say that the man was a poor worker. 

Other Factors. The relationships of the following other factors 
to the criterion were also studied: civilian occupation, quality classi- 
fications and recommendations made by classification interviewers, 
time lost between school and assignment to duty. Navy experience 
not in rating, and length of time aboard a particular ship. Since no 
significant relationships were found and since some of the data on 
the factors (notably information about civilian occupation) were of 
questionable quality, the results are not presented here. 

Summary 

The findings of this study can conveniently be grouped into two 
major categories: those pertaining to the criterion and those per- 
taining to the relationship between background factors and ship- 
board performance. Since this was the first systematic study under- 
taken by the Bureau of Naval Personnel of the relationship between 
classification and training data and shipboard performance, it was 
necessary to do considerable experimental work on the development 
of a suitable criterion. In many respects the major contribution of 
the study lies in the work which was done on the development of the 
criterion measures and in “purifying" them for use in statistical 
analysis. 

Development of a Criterion. The high degree of agreement 
between supervising petty officers is the most significant feature of 
the criterion finally adopted. The relationships, expressed as rank- 
order correlation coefficients, are considerably higher than those 
generally reported in the literature for independent rankings of indi- 
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viduals based on their performance on the job. While it is true that 
the supervisors had probably discussed the capabilities of the men 
in their groups, there is no evidence that they had ever actually ex- 
pressed these judgments as ranks. Certainly there was no prior 
opportunity for the supervisors to compare judgments pertaining to 
the evaluations requested of them in this study. 

The most disappointing aspect of the research on the development 
of the criterion was the inability of the supervisors to differentiate 
between qualities of personality (petty officer qualities) and technical 
competence. Every effort was made during the ranking process to 
emphasize the differences between these two variables. While some 
differentiation was apparently obtained in the radioman groups, the 
relationships between the two criteria tend to be as high as reliabil- 
ities would permit. This may be due to the fact that petty officer 
qualities and technical competence are actually so intimately asso- 
ciated that differentiation is really impossible. It may well be, for 
example, that technical competence is the chief determiner of com- 
petence as a petty oflScer; on the other hand it may also be true that 
an individual will not be given opportunity to demonstrate high 
levels of technical competence unless he possesses correspondingly 
high petty officer qualities. If narrow segments of technical com- 
petence had been studied (e.g., code receiving or sending in the case 
of radiomen) it is possible that a lower correlation between petty 
officer qualities and technical competence would have been obtained. 

In future studies it would seem imperative to experiment with the 
use of performance tests and check lists as criterion measures. This 
approach was actually recommended for use in the study reported in 
this chapter; but due to the difficulties of administering such tests 
and check lists to personnel aboard ships in or preparing for combat 
operations, the idea was abandoned. It should be pointed out, how- 
ever, that this method also has serious disadvantages, the chief ones 
being the differences between ships in types of gear and methods 
of operation and the differences in jobs performed by men who are 
in the same rating and pay grade. Only with these factors carefully 
controlled would the use of tests and check lists be successful. The 
scores obtained would, of course, have to be corrected for differences 
in experience in much the same manner as was done in this study. 

Relationship Between Background Factors and Shipboard 
Perpormance. The relationship between Basic Test Battery scores 
and the criterion are encouraging. Unfortunately, complete data 
were available on only about 50 per cent of the cases; hence, it is 
not possible to make any sweeping conclusions about the relation- 
ships. In general, the findings were in line with expectation, agreeing 
quite well with those found in the case of elementary and advanced 
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enlisted schools. Of special interest was the finding that the General 
Classification Test showed a significant correlation with the techni- 
cal competence of radiomen. Actually this co^rrelation is higher than' 
that found between General Classification Test scores and final 
grades in radio school. This can perhaps be attributed to the fact 
that radio schools emphasize ability to learn the code, while aboard 
ship the emphasis is placed on several factors in addition to code 
proficiency. Results of this sort if found in large numbers of cases 
aboard many ship types should be of real significance to classification 
and training. . 

The data on the relationship between Navy training and ship- 
board performance are difficult to interpret. Unfortunately the 
number of usable cases was small and two ratings had to be omitted 
from the analysis because of small numbers of cases. While an 
attempt was made to equate the school trained and non-school 
trained groups on the basis of ability, there is no assurance that this 
procedure was completely satisfactory. In short, the findings must be 
interpreted with extreme caution despite the fact that the findings 
have some degree of plausibility. It seems reasonable, for example, 
that school training for radiomen should be more important than 
for gunner's mates. Opportunities for learning about the job aboard 
ship appear greater in the latter case than in the former. 

One reason for warning against generalization from these data 
is the fact that they were gathered aboard only relatively large ships 
—destroyers, cruisers, carriers and a battleship. On ships of this type 
there is usually a substantial number of experienced men who can 
fill the more responsible positions and assist in the training of new- 
comers. In other words, it may not make a great difference whether 
a man is school trained, when he has to start at the bottom anyway. 
On a small ship the situation is quite different; new men must fill 
immediately positions of considerable responsibility. It seems quite 
likely, therefore, that school training may be very important for 
personnel being sent to small ships but of only minor importance 
for those going to large ships with experienced crews. This question 
should be made the subject of careful study, for there would be 
important implications in such findings for the assignment of school 
trained men, especially in wartime. If school training is essential 
in the case of men going to small ships and of lesser importance 
for those going to large ships, cognizance should be taken of such 
a fact in periods such as prevailed during World War II when there 
always seemed to be too few trained men for the many billets to 
be filled. 

A second reason for recommending caution in generalizing from 
these data is that the criterion employed falls short of desired stand- 
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ards. As stated earlier in the chapter, it was the aim of the research 
to determine the relationship between background factors and the 
criterion of technical competence. Since a high correlation was 
found to exist between the technical competence, petty-officer quali- 
ties, and overall desirability ratings, there is grave doubt about the 
acceptability of the criterion. Until other criterion data are available, 
such as would be obtained from valid performance tests, it would 
be unwise to formulate any definite conclusions about the effective- 
ness or non-effectiveness of school training. 

The low correlations of age and amount of civilian education with 
the criterion are not surprising. It should, of course, not be con- 
cluded that there is no relationship whatever between these two 
factors and performance aboard ship. It is important to remember 
that the age range was primarily from 20 to 30. Within that age 
range the relationship was very low; but if men up to 50 years of 
age had been included, it seems likely that the relationship would 
have been larger. The same principle applies to amount of civilian 
education. The majority of men included in the study had com- 
pleted 10, 11, or 12 years of education. If there had been a normal 
distribution in the amount of education, for example from 6 to 16 
years, there probably would have been a somewhat larger relation- 
ship. It seems quite likely, however, that if a man’s Basic Test 
Battery scores are available^ additional knowledge of how many 
years of civilian education he completed will not improve the effi- 
ciency with which his success aboard ship can be predicted. 

It is unfortunate that satisfactory information about occupational 
experience and personality factors was not available for this study. 
Differences in the coding procedures of occupational experience or 
lack of occupational experience on the part of a large share of the 
younger men, and failure on the part of classification interviewers 
to record enough information about a man’s civilian job, made the 
study of the occupational factor very difficult. As a result the findings 
in this study were entirely negative. 

While the data for this study were being gathered, the investi- 
gators were frequently told that personality factors are very im- 
portant in determining quality of performance aboard ship. Similar 
reports were made in a preliminary study which was made of the 
shipboard performance of junior officers. For many shipboard billets 
it seems that interest in the work, trustworthiness, and ability to get 
along with others are the variables which are really associated with 
success, the degree of technical competence required being no 
greater than can be acquired by an average individual in a reason- 
able period of time. If and when these traits can be measured 
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objectively, it seems likely that the efficiency of prediction of ship- 
board performance will be greatly improved. 

The results of this pilot study indicate that research on the rela- 
tionship between background factors and performance aboard ship 
is feasible and that it can provide useful information for classifica- 
tion and training. The two major weaknesses in the study reported 
in this chapter are (1) the incompleteness of the data in the enlisted 
personnel records and (2) the inadequacy of the criterion of ship- 
board performance. The first weakness can be corrected by the 
systematic testing and classification of all personnel in the Navy; 
the second will require intensive research over a period of time, 
leading to the development of more acceptable criterion measures. 



CHAPTER XXI 


INFORMATION SURVEYS AS EVALUATIVE DEVICES 

Information Surveys is the title given to a series of projects designed 
to determine and analyze the opinions of Navy men about various 
aspects of training, educational programs, and Navy life. This chap- 
ter is concerned with the use of this survey technique for the evalua- 
tion of personnel practices. The previous chapter was concerned in 
part with the evaluation of selection and training procedures by 
analyzing the relationships between classification and training data 
and performance aboard ship. In presenting the case for the initia- 
tion of opinion surveys, it was pointed out that investigations into 
the general area of morale and attitudes could provide useful data 
for the appraisal and improvement of personnel and training pol- 
icies. What the men think about their training, or the personnel 
practices which affect their Navy life, may not correspond to the 
judgment of experts; but it is real to the men themselves. When the 
experts know the distribution and magnitude of these opinions, 
they are in a position to take practical steps to modify those which 
appear to rest upon error or misconception or are for other reasons 
regarded as undesirable. 

The three major opinion surveys which are reported in this 
chapter represent only a very modest attempt to probe the complex 
area of attitude and morale. The first survey was not begun until 
January 1945, and all three surveys were carried out by staff mem- 
bers who also had other duties. Nor do the three surveys constitute 
a coordinated program of research: each survey had a different pur- 
pose, and each, except for the first, was undertaken in response to 
a specific request. In spite of the different contexts of each survey, 
there is enough overlapping in content and especially in methodol- 
ogy to permit drawing a number of generalizations both with respect 
to the attitudes of Navy men and with respect to the values of atti- 
tude research in evaluating personnel practices. Before these general- 
izations are drawn, however, descriptions of each survey, covering 
methodology, content, the plan of analysis, and major results will be 
presented. 

Survey of Navy T raining 

Throughout the war the Test and Research Section was located 
organizationally within the Training Activity of the Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. Therefore it was natural for the first survey to be 
directed toward the topic of Navy training. Training had expanded 

410 
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tremendously; new schools were established, selection procedures 
were set up, new curricula were written, new instructors trained, 
new achievement examinations constructed. The experts had worked 
with all the resources at their command to do the best job they 
could. Now,, what did the enlisted men who were put through these 
training programs think about them? The first survey, therefore, 
was to find out what enlisted men thought about their training, 
particularly the training for their specialty in Navy schools. Called 
Information Survey 1, the title was intended to convey the notion 
that the primary purpose of the survey was to give curriculum and 
instructor training experts information which would be helpful in 
appraising the strengths and weaknesses of their programs.^ 

How can a survey of opinions provide this information? Of what 
value is the opinion of trainees? In looking at the educational 
process, particularly in a military situation, one is tempted to center 
his attention too exclusively on the instructors, the curriculum 
makers, and other experts. Training, however, is not a one-way 
process; it is a two-way process involving both a trainer and a trainee. 
It is the student who is the learner. Learning is conditioned by 
the student’s opinions and attitudes with regard to the importance 
and probable usefulness of the material, by his interest in the 
material, and by the many other elements subsumed in the term 
motivation. Moreover, the student is the final applier of the learned 
material. He is, therefore, in a uniquely favored position to look 
back on his training in the light of the duties he has had to perform. 

The opinion of the consumer, as a criterion of training, is of 
course not equally valid under all conditions. The problem is to 
get the opinions of those consumers who can look back on their 
training from the most valid vantage point. Trainees who have not 
yet completed their training program may have useful and highly 
suggestive opinions about the way in which the program is being 
conducted, but they are not in the best position to appraise its value. 
On the other hand, trainees who have been out on the job for 
several years may have forgotten a good deal about the training 
program they went through. Consequently they tend to have only a 
very general impression of its effectiveness and to have difficulty 
recalling specific strong and weak points. The man who is faced 
during his first few months on the job with the necessity of solving 
problems which his training has purportedly prepared him to solve 
is in the ideal position to appraise his training. From this position 
the man’s opinions are most likely to have an intensity and a validity 
of greatest value to the training experts. Information Survey 1, in 

iThe assistance of Lt. Comdr. Duane h. Gibson in developing and analyzing this 
survey is acknowledged. 
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other words, may be regarded as a type of follow-up study in which 
the subject-matter is opinions rather than performance. 

Methodology. In designing Information Survey 1 , three basic 
problems had to be faced. The first was the problem of content. 
What sort of questions about training should be asked? Two types 
were agreed upon; (1) general questions about training methods 
applicable to almost any training program, and (2) specific questions 
about the curriculum content of each specialty to be answered only 
by men who had been trained for that specialty. The first type in- 
cluded such questions as what the men thought about the usefulness 
of and the time spent on lectures, laboratory work, discussions, 
demonstrations, training films, slides, etc. Men answered these by 
checking such categories as “too much,” “about right,” “too little;” 
or “too many,” “about right,” “not enough;” or “all or most were 
helpful,” “about half were helpful,” “few or none were helpful.” 
For the second type of question the combined judgment was ob- 
tained of the people who wrote the school curriculum and the 
people who constructed the final achievement examinations as to 
what were the major emphases of the training program. These major 
emphases for each of ten specialty ratings were listed on special one- 
page supplementary sheets and the men were asked to check “too 
much,” “about right,” or “too little” in response to each one in the 
light of the duties they had had to perform on the job. 

The second basic problem was concerned with the population. 
What sort of men should answer the questionnaire? Ten special 
training programs were selected— the ones for which special one-page 
questionnaires were developed. These ten specialties (electrician’s 
mate, fire controlman, gunner’s mate, machinist’s mate, motor 
machinist’s mate, quartermaster, radarman, radioman, signalman, 
torpedoman’s mate) accounted for over sixty per cent of all rated 
men aboard ship. It was considered important also to obtain opin- 
ions of recent trainees, men who had received their school training 
not more than a year prior to the study. Only those men who had 
actually worked in their specialty would be analyzed. 

The third basic problem, and by far the most difficult, was the 
problem of field work— where to find the sort of men wanted. From 
the central oflBce in Washington two types of location looked suitable 
—shakedown centers and redistribution centers. The latter proved 
to be relatively unprofitable because most of the men returning from 
sea duty were not recent trainees. The shakedown centers, and also 
Navy yards, were good for testing men aboard destroyers, cruisers, 
battleships, and carriers. For smaller ships no very satisfactory way 
was found to handle the field work. 

The sampling plan was to give the questionnaire to groups of 
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men ill those places where a reasonable proportion of cases which 
would fit the sampling objectives could be expected. After the data 
were punched on IBM cards, selected cases would be sorted out for 
analysis. For example, in appraising training in special schools, only 
those men would be used who (1) had attended a naval training 
school for one of the ten specialties immediately following recruit 
training, (2) had graduated from that school, and (3) had worked 
on a job which was in their specialty. The method, in other words, 
was to set general objectives for the survey, and then, because there 
was no eflEective control over the field situation, to select the sample 
of cases for analysis after the survey was administered. Using this 
approach, about sixty per cent of the questionnaires proved to be 
usable. 

Results. The first group of results to be reported centers in the 
area of training methods in Navy schools. Only men who had grad- 
uated from a Navy school and had worked in the field of their 
specialty are included in this analysis. 

Training Methods. Replies to an overall appraisal question were 
distributed as follows: 

Question: In the light of what you now know about the duties 
of your specialty (rating) what do you think about the general 
value and usefulness of your school training? 

Percentage of 


Reply graduates 

All or most of it was important and useful 64 

More than half of it was important and useful 18 

Half or less of it was important and useful 18 


Answers to specific questions about training methods were then 
studied for each of the three groups noted above. Among many sig- 
nificant relationships thus revealed, two stood out more clearly than 
the rest. 

Among men whose 
general appraisal of 
training was 
high^ 
medium 
■ low ,, 

Among men whose 
general appraisal of 
training was 
high 
medium 
low 


Percentage who said that the equip- 
ment studied in school was very differ- 
ent from the equipment used on the job 
15 
20 
46 

Percentage who said that all or most 
instructors were able to put across 
their material successfully 
61 
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The problem of coordinating equipment between the schools and 
the fleet is an administrative one. The problem of providing good 
instructors for the schools is primarily a selection and training 
problem. 

The distribution of replies showing the opinions of men with 
regard to their instructors is indicated below. 


Question: How many of your instructors were able to put across 
successfully what they were trying to teach? 


Reply 

Percentage of graduates 

All or most of them 

54 

About half of them 

36 

Very few of them 

10 


In order to identify what specific practices or elements in the train- 
ing program were associated with high appraisal of instructors, the 
total sample was divided into the three groups indicated above, and 
the responses of each of these three groups were analyzed. This 
analysis revealed that the “good teacher,'’ more than the poor one, 
allowed more time for practice in operating equipment, did not 
spend too much time on lectures, and used demonstrations and dis- 
cussions more frequently. The good teacher, also, used films, slides, 
demonstrations, and discussions more effectively than the poor 
teacher. 

The main implications from these analyses are that training can 
be improved, in the opinion of these men, by providing: 

1. Better instructors 

2. Equipment more nearly like that in the Fleet 

3. More time to operate equipment 

4. More time in the shop and laboratory 

5. More demonstrations 

6. More time for questions and discussion 

When these questions about training methods were studied for 
each of the ten specialties, several differences in responses were 
noted. For example, among men from signalman, radioman, fire 
controlman, and motor machinist’s mates training programs, 60 per 
cent or more said that all or most of their instructors were able to 
put across successfully what they were trying to teach. But in the 
machinist’s mates, quartermaster, and radarman programs, less than 
40 per cent expressed this opinion of their instructors. Similarly, 
when the overall appraisal of school training was tabulated for each 
specialty, it was noted that less than 10 per cent of the men from 
gunner’s mates, radarman, and radioman programs gave a low ap- 
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praisal, whereas more than 25 per cent of the men from fire control- 
man, machinist’s mates, quartermaster, signalman, and torpedoman’s 
programs gave a low appraisal to their training. 

Special Curricula. Two examples of responses to the special 
one-page questionnaires developed for each of the ten ratings are 
reported next. For each rating the range of responses was wide, 
suggesting that the men responded differentially to the various items. 
To illustrate, in the questionnaire for signalmen as few as 12 per 
cent of the men said they had “too little” training in sending and 
receiving semaphore messages; but 41 per cent expressed the opinion 
that they had “too little” training in flaghoist spotting, bending on 
and stowing, and 70 per cent felt they had “too little” training in 
sending messages by flashing light. In the questionnaire for elec- 
trician’s mates, as few as 18 per cent of the men reported “too little” 
training in the use of hand tools and in electrical theory and mathe- 
matics in contrast to 59 per cent who felt they had “too little” 
training in circuit tracing and in blueprint reading and mechanical 
drawing. Results such as these are suggestive of the strong and weak 
points in the training curricula, as judged by the men who have 
had the training and have applied it to their jobs in the fleet. 

Survey of Educational Services 

The second opinion survey, called Information Survey 2, was 
designed to appraise the Navy’s educational services program. The 
educational services program (1) provides opportunity for both 
officers and enlisted men to attend voluntary off-duty classes, take 
correspondence courses or obtain textbooks from the Armed Forces 
Institute, (2) distributes such materials as newsmaps and war orien- 
tation readings, (3) promotes talks and discussions about the back- 
ground and progress of the war, and (4) carries on similar enter- 
prises. 

Prior to the war, the Navy’s orientation program was relatively 
modest. With the influx of inductees, however, and the growing 
interest in understanding national and world events, the Navy ex- 
panded its orientation program and added many new features. 
Moreover, the fact that many young men were taken directly from 
schools into the Armed Services resulted in the Navy’s having a type 
of population with which it had not previously had to deal in such 
large numbers. In cooperation with the colleges and public schools, 
both the Army and Navy developed methods whereby service per- 
sonnel could maintain contact with and continue the pursuit of 
their civilian educational interests. As is true of all new enterprises, 
this educational services program was regarded with skepticism by 
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many officials both in and out of uniform. It was felt, therefore, that 
a survey revealing the extent of participation in the program, the 
characteristics of the participants, and the values claimed by the 
participants would be helpful and timely. Accordingly, the Educa- 
tional Services Section requested that a survey be made. 

Methodology. The educational services program is Navy-wide, 
and for this survey random samples of the total Navy population 
were wanted. For these random samples the Educational Services 
Section wanted particularly a good representation of men from over- 
seas bases and aboard ships. Questionnaires and instructions for 
their administration were sent to eight overseas bases; and the men 
were selected by one of two methods, either by calling in all men 
whose service numbers ended in a given combination of figures, or 
by selecting every nth name from a roster of the ship’s company. 
The bases included large ones and small ones, old ones and new 
ones, and were spread geographically from the Aleutians to the 
South Pacific. The shipboard sample was obtained by administering 
the questionnaire to large unselected groups of men returning from 
sea duty. These men were tested during their first day at receiving 
stations (most on the West coast and a few on the East coast) and 
were instructed to answer the questions in terms of conditions 
aboard the ship on which they had just served. An additional sample 
was obtained from the ship’s company of one of the large training 
centers in the United States. Ninety per cent of all the questiori- 
naires sent out were returned. 

The design of the questionnaire reflected the major aspects of the 
educational services program and included three types of questions: 
(1) questions on participation in the various educational services 
activities, (2) questions on opinions of or value of these various 
activities, and (3) groups of questions to measure respectively, in- 
formation about the war, attitudes about the war and the future, 
and post-war educational plans. The information questions were 
scored on the basis of the number of questions answered correctly. 
The score on the attitude questions was the number answered posi- 
tively. For the estimate of post-war educational plans two approaches 
were used. One was simply the number who said “go to school’’ in 
answer to a free-response question about the sort of work they 
planned to do after the war. The other was the number who, in 
answering three different questions about post-war plans, consist- 
ently checked the category-vindicating an intention to go to school. 
By scoring these questions on information, attitudes, and post-war 
educational plans, it was possible to relate each of these factors, 
when appropriate, to participation in educational services activities 
and opinions about educational services enterprises. 
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Results. The results were presented in a series of nine reports 
under the general heading Navy Men Appraise Educational Services. 
These results are summarized here under the two general headings 
of orientation and education. 

Orientation. The first series of results is described under the 
general heading of orientation. Most Navy men said that they got 
the news every day; 61 per cent reported daily reading of a paper 
and 71 per cent reported daily listening to radio news broadcasts. 
Eighty per cent of the men said that the Navy’s weekly newsmaps 
were available at their location. Interest was also high in having 
talks and discussions on the background and progress of the war; 
60 per cent indicated that they would like to hear regular talks 
at least once a week. The questionnaire also included a list of twelve 
topics related to the war, its background, and the nations involved, 
and asked the men to check each topic they would like to read about 
during off-duty time. Every topic was checked by more than half 
the men, and two-thirds of the men expressed interest in reading 
about seven or more of the twelve pamphlet topics listed. 

The relationships between these expressions of interest (in news, 
talks, and readings) and certain expressions of attitude are shown 
below. 


Percentage of Men Who 

Get News Daily Are Interested 


Among Men for Whom a Clear 
Understanding of Why We 

Want Talks and 
Discussions at Least 

By 

By 

in 11 or 12 
Orientation 

Are Fighting Is 

Once a W^eek 

Paper 

Radio 

Readings 

a. Absolutely necessary 

45 

64 

73 

42 

b. Of great importance 

41 

61 

72 

34 

c. Of medium, little or 
no importance 

25 

54 

62 

19 


Percentage of Men Wlio 

Get News Daily Are Interested 


Among Men Whose Attitudes 
about the War and the 

Want Talks and ■ 
Discussions at Least 

By 

By 

in 11 or 12 
Orientation 

Future Reflect 

Once a Week 

Paper 

Radio 

Readings 

a. High motivation 

46 

67 

76 

44 

b. Medium motivation 

40 

59 

71 

33 

c. Low motivation 

34 

56 

64 

25 


The figures indicate that men who say it is absolutely necessary to 
them personally to have a clear understanding of why we are fighting 
show the highest level of interest in talks and discussion, news get- 
ting, and orientation reading. 

The same pattern of relationship is indicated between these ex- 
pressions of interest and attitudes about the war and the future. 
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Four questions in the survey were grouped to obtain a measure of 
these attitudes. 

"In your opinion is the United States fighting for things that 
you feel are worth fighting for?” (check one) 

\ : Yes , 

2- I think so, but I'm not sure 

3_ No 
4 Undecided 

""Do you ever get the feeling that this war is not worth fighting?” 
(check one) 

1 Very often 

2 Sometimes 

3 Only once in a great while 

4 Never 

‘"After the war is over, do you think the United States will be a 
better place or a worse place to live in than it was before the 
war?” (check one) 

1. Worse after the war than before the war 

2 Same after the war as before the war 

3^ Better after the war than before the war 

4_ Undecided 

""How important do you think it will be for the United States, 
Russia, England, and China to cooperate closely with each other 
a/fer the war?” (check one) 

1 Absolutely necessary 

2^ Pretty important 

3 Not so important 

4_ Don’t know 

These four questions were “scored” and the men grouped accord- 
to the number of questions which they answered “positively.” Those 
who doubted that the U. S. was fighting for worthwhile goals, who 
sometimes or often felt that the war was not worth fighting, who 
thought the U. S. would be worse after the war, and who doubted 
the necessity of close cooperation among the major allies after the 
war were regarded as having “negative” attitudes. Men who held 
positive convictions on all four questions were regarded as having 
“high motivation”; men who held positive convictions on three of 
the four questions were regarded as having “medium motivation”; 
and men whose attitudes were positive on only two, one, or none 
of the questions were regarded as having “low motivation.” 

Interest in Grientation—news, talks, discussions, and readings— is 
high. Opportunity to satisfy this interest should be equally high. 
The survey indicated several major areas where opportunities should 
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be widened. Among men .afloat, for example, the proportion who 
got the news daily and who saw the newsmaps weekly was signifi- 
cantly smaller than the proportion among men ashore. Also, the 
interests of only a few men in talks and discussions were being 
satisfied: among men who would like to hear talks at least once a 
week, only 28 per cent actually heard talks that frequently, and 54 
per cent of these men said they never heard any talks. 

With respect to orientation, in summary, the survey demonstrated 
that the interests of men were high, that these interests were related 
to positive convictions about the war and the future, but that oppor- 
tunities to satisfy these interests were limited. 

Education. The second major area of the survey is considered 
under the general heading of educational opportunities. The results 
indicated that 30 per cent of all naval personnel were using educa- 
tional opportunities offered by Educational Services— either attend- 
ing voluntary off-duty classes or taking work under the United States 
Armed Forces Institute (USAFI) program. 

One man in five said he had attended off-duty classes at his present 
location. Those who participated belonged to no special group as 
to age, length of service, or rank. They were a fair cross section 
of the Navy as a whole. A significantly higher per cent of high school 
graduates did, however, attend the classes— 60 per cent of those who 
attended were high school graduates in contrast to 51 per cent gradu- 
ates in the total sample studied. Opportunities offered in the way of 
voluntary classes and attendance varied from place to place: at ad- 
vance bases 72 per cent of the men said off-duty classes were offered, 
and 19 per cent of the men attended. At the training center 82 per cent 
said there were off-duty classes; 21 per cent attended. Among men 
afloat, chances for attending classes were most limited; only 22 per 
cent said there were classes, but 10 per cent attended them. 

In rating the off-duty classes, 42 per cent of the men said they 
were very valuable. Only 5 per cent considered them a waste of time. 
And, significantly, the way men rated their classes corresponded with 
the way they rated the teachers of those classes. 


INSTRUCTORS RATED 


Glasses Rated 
Very Valuable 
Of Some Value 


Very Good Pretty Good Poor 



Waste of Time, 
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One man in five participated in the work of the United States 
Armed Forces Institute which offers correspondence courses, self- 
teaching courses, and textooks for self-study. The survey showed 
that 10 per cent of the men had signed up for a correspondence or 
self-teaching course from USAFI, 5 per cent had gotten textbooks, 
and 3 per cent had done both. Of the men who took work with 
USAFI, 47 per cent rated their study as very valuable, only 2 per 
cent as a waste of time. 

Post-war jobs and personal interest were the chief motives for 
study. Those who participated in the USAFI program or who at- 
tended off-duty classes gave these reasons: 



Percentage of Men Giving 


Reasons for Participation in 

Reasons 

USAFI Work 

Off-Bnty 

Classes 

Subject was related to work I hope to do 
when the war is over 

28 

16 

Wanted to learn something which inter- 
ested me personally 

18 

26 

Subject was related to my Navy Job 

12 

25 

To get high-school or college credit 

25 

10 

All others 

17 

23 


The desire to learn more about their Navy jobs and the hope of 
getting high-school or college credits were almost equally important 
motives for study. 

Of the 5 or 6 per cent of Navy men in the survey who indicated 
definite plans to return to full-time school after the war, one in five 
had already applied for high school or college credit for his Navy 
training. Even men who did not say that they intended to return to 
school were interested in the procedure the Navy has worked out 
for accreditation. Of all the men surveyed, 25 per cent had asked 
advice about school credits and courses, and 7 per cent had actually 
applied for credit. Among men who had applied for credit and had 
received an answer from the school, 78 per cent received a favorable 
answer. 

The wisdom of providing opportunities for voluntary study is 
amply confirmed by the substantial proportion (30 per cent) Of Navy 
men who were found taking advantage of those opportunities. While 
men of all sorts were making use of these services, they had a special 
appeal for men whose formal education had been interrupted by 
the war. The orientation services were found to be operating effec- 
tively with respect to keeping men up-to-date on the news of the 
war. Opportunities to discuss and clarify some of the important 
background and causal events and ideas related to the war were, 
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however, more limited. Most men felt that it was highly important 
to them personally to have a clear idea of why they were fighting. 
Partly as a result of the survey, the Navy expanded its Educational 
Services program, laying greater emphasis on the formation of dis- 
cussion groups and increased opportunities for study during the 
post-hostilities period. 

Attitude of Amphibious Forces Personnel 

The third major survey was concerned with the attitudes and 
opinions about the amphibious forces which were held by enlisted 
men in that type of duty. The purpose of the study was to determine 
the opinions which men have about amphibious duty and to identify 
factors which were related to favorable opinion so that positive steps 
might be taken for improvement of attitudes and opinions. Amphib- 
ious warfare was largely a development of World War IL Because 
of its urgent need for large numbers of personnel and because of 
the necessarily rapid expansion which it underwent, the amphibious 
forces, were assigned an especially heterogeneous assortment of per- 
sonnel. Requiring a mass base, amphibious duty, unlike naval avia- 
tion or the submarine service, was not generally regarded as an elite 
or prestige-bearing type of duty; yet its importance in winning the 
war was indisputable. Also, because of its newness and its size, train- 
ing methods were less well established than for older and more 
exclusive types of duty. This combination of circumstances made it 
desirable to conduct an analysis of attitudes and morale among 
amphibious forces personnel.^ 

Methodology. The survey was initiated at the request of the 
Amphibious Training Command, Pacific Fleet, A questionnaire was 
administered during the months of April and May 1945 to a class 
of about 800 men who had just completed primary training for small 
attack boats and to 400 men who had just completed advanced train- 
ing for these small boats. In addition, in order to provide a sample of 
men with amphibious experience for comparison with those recently 
trained, the questionnaire was administered to 400 men in ship's 
company and attack boat crews of four attack transports.^ 

The questionnaire was developed after extensive analysis of 
similar studies conducted by the Research Branch, Information and 
Education Division, of the Army General Staff and in consultation 
with personnel at the Amphibious Training Command. 

2 The development and analysis of this study was guided by Mr, George Hausknecht 
with the assistance of Lt. Comdr. Duane L. Gibson. 

3 Personnel comprising the attack boat crews on board attack transports (APA's) are 
not considered to be members of the regular ship's company manning the attack 
transport. 
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In order to avoid giving the impression to the men questioned 
that the amphibious forces were being singled out for special study, 
the questionnaire was drawn. up in such a manner as to make it 
applicable to persons in any type of Navy duty. 

In addition to the usual questions about the background and 
extent of naval experience of the men in the sample, the question- 
naire included items to obtain information about each of the fol- 
lowing areas of opinion: (I) fundamental motivation, (2) personal 
preference for type of duty and opinion of the prestige of different 
types of duty, (3) satisfaction with job assignment, (4) attitude 
toward officers, (5) opinion of shore training, (6) personal adjust- 
ment, (7) opinion about specific aspects of amphibious duty. 

The questions in each of these areas were subjected to an em- 
pirical analysis to determine which combination of responses would 
give a meaningful and practical description of each area. It was pos- 
sible to obtain certain indications of the magnitude of the problem 
through the study of the distribution of responses. The relation of 
opinions in each area to attributes of the men and to various aspects 
of Navy life was analyzed in order to suggest personnel policies 
which might be helpful. 

Results. The findings of the study were presented in five mimeo- 
graphed reports, each covering a related group of attitudes. 

Fundamental Motivation, By combining responses to the three 
questions noted below, it was possible to arrange the men in the 
sample into motivation types. 

“In your opinion is the United States fighting for things you 
feel are worth fighting for?*' 

1_ Yes 

2_ I think so, but Fm not sure 

3 No 

4 Undecided 

“If it were up to you, what kind of an outfit would you rather 
be in?** 

1 In a combat outfit overseas 

2 In a non-combat outfit overseas 

3_ In an outfit that will stay in the United States 

“If it were up to you to choose, do you think you could do more 
for your country serving the Navy or as a worker in a war job?** 

^ 1_ Serving, in the Navy' 

,' 2™-. As a war work 

3_ Undecided 

The combined tabulation of these three questions resulted in a 
grouping of the men in six motivation types in terms of (1) ac- 
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ceptance of hardships and risks in support of their principles, (2) 
acceptance of the principles but avoidance of the consequences, and 
(3) disbelief in the principles. The six motivation types and their 
distribution among the sample of amphibious forces men were as 
follows: 

Percentage of Men 

Oroup Responses to Three Questions in Each Group 

A Feel the war is worth fighting; choose combat; 

choose military service . 22 

Feel the war is worth fighting; would avoid 

service; but do choose combat 14 

C Feel the war is worth fighting; choose service; 

but would avoid combat 16 

D Feel the war is worth fighting; but would avoid 

military service and combat 35 

E Doubt the worth of the war; would avoid mili- 
tary service and combat 10 

F Do not think the principles are worth fighting 

for; would avoid military service and combat 3 

Despite the rather large proportion who would prefer not to be in 
combat duty (about two-thirds), the response of the men to questions 
on their confidence in their ability to perform adequately in combat 
was highly favorable. Fewer than 10 per cent of the men felt that 
they would never be able to do well in combat. 

Even among the best motivated men, the proportion of those who 
would avoid amphibious duty if they could was seriously high, with 
nearly half saying that they would try hardest to stay out of the 
amphibious forces over all other types of Navy duty. Among the 
most poorly motivated group, 69 per cent would avoid amphibious 
duty. 

Motivation showed a marked relation to personal adjustment to 
life in the Navy and to convictions about the outcome of the war, 
both as to its effect upon life in the United States after the war and 
the likelihood of achieving the goals for which the war was fought. 

Prestige of Amphibious Duty. Amphibious duty was found to 
be held in higher esteem by men aboard amphibious vessels than 
by men at training centers. A significantly larger proportion would 
freely choose it as a preferred duty and far fewer would avoid it 
among the men aboard ship as compared with the men at training 
centers. In expressing their preference for a type of duty, men in 
the shipboard sample placed amphibious duty first, aviation second, 
and destroyers third; but among men at training centers, aviation 

4 This group, which appears inconsistent, is interpreted as men who would prefer to 
avoid military service, but since they are now in the Navy they accept the idea of 
combat duty. 
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was the most frequent choice, destroyers second, armed guard third, 
with amphibious duty in ninth place. 

The low prestige which is accorded to amphibious duty by men 
at the training centers may well be partially accounted for by lack 
of information or negative information which is, to some extent, 
dispelled after assignment to actual duty aboard ship. A majority of 
the men claimed to have heard nothing about the amphibious forces 
before assignment; but among those who had heard anything, the 
great majority had heard unfavorable rumors. 

In reply to a question as to whether respondents had changed 
their attitudes toward amphibious duty, about two-thirds of the 
men afloat and at training centers indicated that they had changed 
their views. Ninety-two per cent of men afloat changed in the direc- 
tion of greater respect for such duty, as compared with 61 per cent 
for those in training centers. 

Men were asked to indicate a preferred duty and to explain their 
preference. They were also asked which duty they most wanted to 
avoid and to explain their reasons. These reasons were in support 
of choosing or avoiding various duties, not necessarily amphibious 
duty. They form a generalized set of factors in the prestige of any 
duty. 

Only two positive factors (i.e. elements of prestige causing men to 
choose a particular duty in preference to all other duties) were men- 
tioned by as many as 1 0 per cent of the sample. These were “im- 
portance in winning the war” by 33 per cent, and “chance to use 
skills and training” by 10 per cent. Four negative factors in prestige 
were offered by 10 per cent or more of the sample. These were: 
“high casualty rate,” 18 per cent; “no advancement,” 16 per cent; 
“excessive hardships,” 13 per cent; “low service prestige,” 12 per 
cent. 

An analysis of the place of these positive and negative factors in 
prestige as they relate to amphibious duty showed that more than 
half of the men felt that this duty was most important and about 
half felt that little or none of their work could be done by men with 
less training and ability, indicating a feeling of pride in the skills 
xvhich they used. But “importance in winning the war” appears in 
many ways to be an indirect way of saying that in their opinion a 
duty has high public esteem, and half of the men in the sample felt 
that the public did not know enough about the amphibious forces. 
With respect to the negative prestige factors, 4 in 10 of the men in 
the sample felt that amphibious duty was the most dangerous; 6 in 
10 that it involved more hardships than any other duty, and 5 in 10 
that the rest of the Navy looked down on amphibious forces per- 
sonnel. 
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The responses to many of these items pointed to the need for an 
active indoctrination program which would provide correct informa- 
tion about the factors which men consider important in the prestige 
of their duty. About half of the men expressed an interest in addi- 
tional orientation in the amphibious forces, including one-fourth of 
the total stating that they had never had any. 

Attitude Toward Officers, By combining responses to two ques- 
tions, the men in the sample were separated into officer appraisal 
types. These were based on the men's opinion of the proportion of 
officers who are personally interested in them and their opinion of 
the willingness of those in charge to help. About half of the men in 
the sample felt that they could get help most of the time from at 
least a few officers who took a personal interest in them. 

Men’s experience in the Navy appeared to influence greatly their 
opinion of officers. Men in a training situation were found to have 
a much lower opinion of officers than men aboard ship. Unfavorable 
opinion of officers was also found more frequently among men who 
had been in service for some time than among those with shorter 
naval experience. Men sent into training for amphibious duty after 
a year or more of Navy service were extremely unfavorable in their 
attitude toward officers. 

Percentage of Men 
Giving Each Response at 


Appraisal 

Type 

Response 

Training 

Center 

Ship 

5 

All or most take a personal interest and 
help all or most of the time 

22 

36 

4 

Half take a personal interest and help all 
or most of the time 

9 

14 

3 

Few take a pei'sonal interest and help all 
or most of the time 

13 

19 

2 

Half take a personal interest but they often 
don’t help 

5 

14 

1 

Few take a personal interest and they often 
don’t help 

25 

15 

0 

Few or none take a personal interest and 
they almost never help 

26 

14 

Attitude toward officers was not related to such personal charac- 


teristics of the respondents as age, education, marital status, pay 
grade or specialty. On the other hand, several aspects of naval ex- 
perience in addition to those of training and length of service were 
related to opinion of officers. Men who felt that their officers had a 
personal interest in them and were willing to help them were more 
likely to have a favorable opinion of amphibious forces duty and 
to be satisfied with the jobs which they were doing within that duty. 
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These men with a favorable opinion of their officers were also more 
likely to be well motivated about the war and less likely to have 
symptoms of maladjustment to Navy service. 

It should be pointed out that there are doubtless many instances 
in which the claim that officers are not personally interested in their 
men is unjustifiable. If, however, the men feel that there is a lack of 
interest, it is real to them and thereby becomes a problem which 
must be dealt with. 

Job Satisfaction. Job satisfaction was measured by a score obtained 
from the combined responses to two questions: 

“How satisfied are you about being in your present Navy job 
instead of some other?” (check one) 

1 Very satisfied 

2 .Satisfied 

3 It doesn’t make any difference to me 

4 Dissatisfied 

5 Very dissatisfied 

“Would you change to some other Navy job within your type 
of duty if you were given the chance?” (cheek one) 

1_ Yes 
2_ No 
3 Undecided 

The combined responses to these questions gave fifteen categories 
of job satisfaction. These were reduced to five for purposes of sim- 
plicity in analysis. The largest area of dissatisfied men were in train- 
ing centers, where jobs are less well defined and hardships often 
appear less reasonable than at sea. The proportion of men in train- 
ing and afloat in each job satisfaction category is shown below. 


Score 

Job Satisfaction Category 

Percentage of Men 
in Each Category at 
Training 

Centers Ship 

4 

Satisfied and would not change 

6 

30 

3 

Satisfied but undecided about changing 

3 

8 

2 

Contradictory responses or completely un- 
decided 

14 

25 

1 

Dissatisfied but undecided about changing 

3 

3 

0 

Dissatisfied and would change 

74 

34 


Personal attributes such as age, education and marital status were 
not closely related to job satisfaction. There was some relationship 
between job satisfaction and pay grade, but only for men on board 
ship. : ; 

Job dissatisfaction was also closely associated with poor personal 
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adjustment to Navy life and with a negative attitude toward am- 
phibious duty. The index of adjustment to Navy life was obtained 
from the pattern of replies to three questions included in the survey. 
Only 3 per cent of the men who were satisfied showed a low per- 
sonal adjustment score, compared with 22 per cent of the dissatisfied. 
Among men who would choose amphibious duty, 7 per cent were 
dissatisfied with their jobs, as compared with 81 per cent dissatisfied 
among those who would like to have rejected it. 

Certain attitudes relating to the job also appear to be important 
in contributing to job satisfaction. The following table identifies 
these attitudes. 



Percentage of Men 


Who Were 

Attitudes 

Satis6ed 

Dissatisfied 

Were very much interested in their jobs 

Believed they had a good chance to show their 

75 

13 

abilities 

Believed everything possible had been done to 

72 

15 

place them in the best possible job 

Had civilian skills which they believed were 

56 

4 

being used at least half the time 

48 

13 

Thought they had a good chance for promotion 

37 

12 


Apparently job satisfaction can be improved by taking positive 
steps to improve these elements of job satisfaction. Greater effort 
directed toward a program of orientation both to Navy life and to 
amphibious duty would also contribute to a better attitude toward 
the job. 

Opinion of Shore Training. The enlisted men’s evaluation of 
their shore training was based on the following questions, asked 
separately for those with sea duty and for those who had not yet 
been to sea: 

(For those who had had sea duty) 

'‘Do you feel that your training ashore made it possible for 
you to handle most things that came up?’" 

(For those who had not had sea duty) 

“Do you think your training will make it possible for you to 
handle most things that come up?” 

Percentage 


Reply of Men 

1. “Yes, my shore training gave (will give) me the 'know 

how" for almost everything"" 14 

2. “Yes, but I had (will have) to pick up a few things on 

my own"" 46 

3. “I was (will be) about half trained"" 8 

4. “No, I had (will have) to learn a great deal on my own"" 24 

5. “No, the training didn’t (doesn’t) amount to anything"" 8 
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For purposes of analysis, men who checked the first or second 
replies were considered as having expressed the opinion that their 
training was “adequate/’ Those who checked one of the last three 
responses :(i,e. “half trained” or less) were considered as indicating 
the feeling that their training was “inadequate.” 

The more recent the training, the higher the opinion of its ade- 
quacy. About two-thirds of the men who had been in the Navy less 
than one year felt that their training was adequate, compared with 
little more than one-fourth for those who had been in for more 
than three years. Likewise, men who had up to six months of sea 
duty considered their training more adequate than men who had 
over two years of sea duty. The most likely explanation of this lies 
in the fact that men who had already served over two years at sea 
had received their shore training during a very early stage of the 
war when, admittedly, systematic training for amphibious duty was 
just being developed. 

Appraisal of training was found to be so interrelated with other 
aspects of adjustment to Navy life as to appear to require a simul- 
taneous attack on several fronts in order to effect major improve- 
ments. Men who felt that their shore training had been adequate 
were significantly more likely to be well motivated, well adjusted to 
Navy life, to feel favorably toward their officers, to have increased 
respect for the amphibious forces, and to be high in other indica- 
tions of good adjustment to Navy life. 

Half the men who considered themselves adequately trained 
stated that their instructors had plenty of experience and could get 
the teaching across. This compares with 27 per cent for those who 
felt themselves inadequately trained. Among those who felt they 
were adequately trained, more than half felt that all of their training 
was necessary, as compared with 37 per cent for those who felt 
that they had not been well trained. Men who considered their 
training adequate were more likely to have been provided with 
orientation in the history and importance of the amphibious forces 
than were those who felt that they had been inadequately trained. 

Summarizing the amphibious forces study as a whole, it may be 
said that several attitude areas were identified and studied with 
respect to their association with each other and with numerous 
specific factors of experience, background, and status. These analyses 
suggested, in several instances, specific personnel practices or poli- 
cies which should be instituted or reviewed. The basic fact that 
most of the attitudes studied were interrelated suggests that the con- 
cepts of morale, personality, and adjustment have many specific 
elements. The improvement of any one specific element, such as 
providing better indoctrination in amphibious duty or more effec- 
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live instructors in amphibious training, may be expected to make 
only a limited contribution to the overall problem. The analyses 
suggest that specific practices should be looked upon as related to 
large problems. 


Some Factors Influencing the Value and Usefulness of 
Opinion Research 

The value of opinion research, as illustrated by the three surveys 
just described, depends on many factors— some technical, some zd- 
ministrative, some judgmental. It would be possible to discuss in 
detail a series of technical problems, such as sampling, question 
wording, cross-tabulations, statistical significance of sampling devia- 
tions or percentage differences, etc., which relates to the reliability 
and validity of opinion data. Then, such administrative problems 
as the interest of management in the results, the appropriateness of 
the research method to the topic, the use and interpretation of re- 
sults, could be considered. Rather than discuss a series of specifics, 
however, we shall consider the more important problems under two 
broad headings— the problem of suitability, and the problem of 
interpretation. These categories are arbitrary, but they will serve 
to stress what the writer regards as the two most fundamental con- 
siderations in opinion research, particularly in the Navy. 

The Problem of Suitability. The suitability of a topic for ad- 
ministrative action is a problem which should be considered in 
deciding whether or not to conduct a survey. In general, some ad- 
ministrative action should be possible and contemplated, depending 
on the results of the survey. For example, a survey of what men think 
of their Navy school training in the light of their subsequent job 
experience, revealing what the enlisted men regard as strengths and 
weaknesses of that training, can identify areas of training and specific 
aspects of training which the experts should re-examine. This re- 
examination can then lead to changes in the training program. The 
stimulus for Information Survey 2 was a contemplated administra- 
tive action by the Educational Services Section. Authorization to 
expand its services was about to be granted in anticipation of the 
need for an enlarged program in the post-hostilities period. An ap- 
praisal of the present program was regarded as offering guide-lines 
for the proposed expansion. In the amphibious forces study, the 
existence of a morale problem was recognized by certain officers at 
the Amphibious Training Command. The survey was made to 
identify this problem more specifically and to analyze it in such a 
way that improvements in personnel and training practices could 
be suggested. 
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The extent to which the topic of a survey is suitable for adminis- 
trative action is influenced by two questions: (1) does some admin- 
istrative agency desire the survey, and (2) does the survey permit 
an analysis of attitudes in relation to personal characteristics and 
attributes so that a basis for change in personnel or training prac- 
tice can be suggested? The maximum value to administration from 
a survey will be obtained when both these questions can be answered 
positively. 

A second consideration is the suitability of a topic or problem 
to the research methods of opinion surveys. There are a good many 
questions to which opinion or information surveys can not supply 
the most useful answers. For example, to ask a cross section of men 
about their food preferences is not as objective a method of analyzing 
such preferences as the method of measuring quantitatively the 
amount of left-overs. Other topics may be considered as properly 
reserved for expert judgment: for example, should the Navy have 
more or fewer aircraft carriers? should an advance base be built 
at X location? should mastery of a foreign language be required of 
Naval Academy graduates? 

A third consideration closely related to the second is whether or 
not the topic is within the experience of the men to be polled. Do 
the men have some basis for an opinion? The topic itself may be 
unsuitable or the kind of questions asked may be unsuitable. 
Whether Naval Academy men should or should not be required to 
study a foreign language is a decision for experts. But it would be 
appropriate to poll Academy graduates to find out how frequently 
and for what purposes they have had occasion to speak or read the 
foreign language they studied. In Information Survey 1, the focus 
of the questions about training was toward the subsequent expe- 
rience of the graduates: as a result of your experience to date what 
do you think about various aspects of the training? In the amphib- 
ious forces study men were asked about their jobs, their officers, 
and similar matters with which they had had direct association. 
Sometimes, of course, it is desirable to ask rather general questions 
for the purpose of revealing prejudices, misconceptions, or stereo- 
typed opinions. But as a guiding principle, questions which are 
related to the personal experience of men in the sample will elicit 
the most useful catalogue of opinions. 

The Problem of Interpretation. Single questions are usually 
not very satisfactory indications of complex attitudes. Interpretation 
of results is often aided> therefore, when several questions are each 
related to a single general attitude. Such a group of questions may 
be called a scale. It can be determined experimentally whether a 
group of questions actually hangs together; or it can be decided by 
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experts which questions should be studied in relation to one another. 
If there is such a pattern, the responses to the combination of items 
can be scored or “scaled.” In the amphibious forces study, the 
responses to two or more questions were combined to obtain opinion 
scores in the following areas: motivation, personal adjustment, ap- 
praisal of officers, and job satisfaction. In Information Survey 2, 
items were combined to obtain scores on the subjects of attitude 
toward the war and future, knowledge of war events, knowledge of 
home-front events, knowledge of background facts, post-war educa- 
tion plans, interest in talks and discussions, and interest in war 
orientation readings. 

When a single general question is asked to obtain a summary 
opinion about some rather broad topic, the interpretation of re- 
sponses to it is meaningful when it can be studied in relation to the 
specific elements it subsumes. For example. Information Survey 1 
included a question to elicit an overall appraisal of school training. 
The replies were then studied in relation to specific aspects of train- 
ing to determine which were most highly related to the overall 
appraisal. Similarly, appraisal of instructors was studied in relation 
to a series of specific teaching practices to determine which practices 
were most highly associated with high and low regard for teachers. 

Another type of relationship which should be considered in inter- 
preting the results of opinion surveys is the relationship among 
several areas of opinion. The Amphibious Forces Study showed 
clearly that opinion of officers, job satisfaction, opinion of the pres- 
tige of amphibious duty, motivation for war service and combat, 
opinion of amphibious training, and personal adjustment to Navy 
life were all related to one another. The implication of such findings 
is that administrative changes in policy or practice in any one of the 
areas should be made after estimating the probable effect on related 
areas. The desirability of a coordinated attack is implied. 

A final and highly important problem in interpreting attitude 
studies is the problem of what the data imply for administrative 
action. One contribution of an attitude study is to reveal problems 
or topics which are in need of critical reappraisal by experts. Another 
contribution is to estimate the effects of personnel and training 
policies. Do attitudes change following changes in personnel or 
training practices? The most profitable way to clarify the implica- 
tion of opinions for administrative action is to analyze them in rela- 
tion to the attributes of men holding them and in relation to other 
associated factors. With respect to orientation for amphibious duty, 
it was shown that certain specific misconceptions were held by many 
men, that most men had not heard much about the amphibious 
forces before they were assigned to it, that among those who had 
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heard something, most had heard unfavorable rumors, and that a 
substantial number of men expressed an interest in hearing talks, 
reading articles, or seeing movies about the development, role, and 
importance of the amphibious forces. The need for a more exten- 
sive and effective indoctrination program along definite lines was 
clearly indicated. On the other hand, the fact that men said, as they 
did in Information Survey 1, that '‘too little” time was spent on 
practice in operating equipment during their Navy school training 
does not automatically mean that more time should be allotted to 
this activity. It does suggest, however, that experts should reappraise 
the distribution of time in training schools in the light of the 
opinions expressed by men who have been faced with the necessity 
of applying in the Fleet the knowledge and skill which their training 
purportedly gave them. 

When adequate attention is given to these basic problems of 
suitability and interpretation, in addition, of course, to the techni- 
cal research problems, opinion studies can provide valuable and use- 
ful evaluative data for personnel and training programs. 



CHAPTER XXII 

PROBLEMS FOR FURTHER STUDY 

In the preceding chapters there has been reported some of the 
research on Navy personnel problems conducted by the Test and 
Research Section, NDRC Project N-106, and tire College Entrance 
Examination Board. Aptitude and achievement tests prepared or 
officially approved by the Test and Research Section have been 
described, and their use and effectiveness indicated. A perusal of 
these chapters reveals that although psychological and educational 
tests were developed and research studies were carried on for a large 
number of officer and enlisted programs, only a beginning had been 
made in studying problems and developing procedures for use in 
certain areas. In other aspects of Navy personnel programs, the 
needed studies, though contemplated, had not even been started. 

The exigencies of the war necessitated work first of all on the 
most pressing problems— those involving large numbers of persons 
or particularly difficult or technical training programs or duty assign- 
ments, and those which promised the most immediately useful re- 
sults. As a consequence, the time spent in validation of tests was all 
too short, the research studies in the field of selection and classifica- 
tion were fragmentary, and studies on training were barely initiated. 

By August 1945, however, data were accumulating on the basis 
of which some evaluation could be made of existing classification 
and training instruments and procedures, and proposals could be 
made for trying out other techniques, for developing other possibly 
more effective instruments, and for examining some scarcely touched 
but extremely critical problems. This chapter will outline some of 
the modifications in classification and training procedures which 
have been indicated by the experience of the Test and Research 
Section, it will suggest some of the lines of investigation which may 
be found fruitful, and it will comment briefly upon problems of a 
methodological nature. No attempt will be made to present an 
exhaustive or comprehensive program for the post-war personnel 
research program, since that is the province of the technicians 
responsible for administering and implementing such a program. 
There are included only some selected proposals which have grown 
out of the experience of the past four years and which the writers 
believe would be immediately useful to the Navy. 

Basic of course to any program of selection, classification, and 
training is sufficient accurate information about what men do in 
Navy jobs. The job analyses necessary to obtain this information will 
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need to consider in detail the specific duties, responsibilities, and 
capabilities involved in each type of job, the degree of proficiency 
and physical fitness required to perform the various activities, and 
the extent to which there is overlapping among billets in terms of 
duties performed or skill and knowledge demanded. Following such 
job analyses of specific billets, the billets need to be classified, using 
as small a number of job families or types as is consistent with actual 
differences in the operation or personnel requirements of the billets. , 
For effective classification and training, these requirements should 
be expressed in terms of such factors as aptitudes, skills, interests, 
education, experience, and physical and personal characteristics. 
Techniques for weighting and evaluating the factors for different 
types of billets must be developed and validated. 

Research on Techniques of Selection and Classification 

The goal of a research program in selection and classification 
should be to provide information and techniques which will make 
possible the most effective use of the manpower available. Such 
effective use of manpower implies not only that every officer and 
enlisted man is placed in the job where he can make his greatest 
contribution, but also that the optimum placement of each man 
is accomplished in the minimum amount of time. Given sufficient 
time, even with inadequate methods of selection, men would prob- 
ably “shake down” or gravitate to billets for which they are quali- 
fied. In the early stages of an emergency, however, when the size 
of the Navy is increasing rapidly, the saving of time in making 
suitable assignments may increase considerably the manpower avail- 
able for combat. One aim of a peacetime research program should 
be to evolve and put into actual use procedures which can readily 
be employed in the rapid classification of large numbers of men. 

In the following paragraphs a number of proposals in the field 
of selection and classification are described. Some of these proposals 
deal with suggested classification procedures which might be ini- 
tiated and subjected to analysis and evaluation. Others outline prob- 
lems of importance to the Navy and indicate some tentative 
approaches toward their solution. 

What are the Minimum and Optimum Requirements for 
Assignments to Each Type of Military Duty? The problem of 
determining the minimum and optimum requirements for assign- 
ment to the various military duties can be studied by the standard 
techniques of correlating quantitative predictive measures with 
measures of success, determining cutting scores, computing statistics 
describing selection cost, and the like. Obviously a satisffictory cri- 
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terion of success is essential for any study of this type. (See Chapter 
XIX and later discussion in this chapter). In addition to the usual 
type of statistical study, it would probably be fruitful to make clini- 
cal studies of the individual cases where prediction failed. Such a 
technique might bring to light important hidden factors influencing 
success in a particular job. It might reveal job characteristics which 
were incompletely described in the preliminary job analyses and 
which are found to be crucial in determining failure or success. 
These findings would perhaps indicate what line of investigation 
should be followed in developing selection devices for the improve- 
ment of classification procedures. 

Could Selection and Classification be Improved T hrough the 
Use of Two or More Batteries of Tests in Multiple-Stage 
Selection? The use of one set of tests for two such diverse purposes 
as separating school from non-school material and separating candi- 
dates for one type of school from candidates for another type of 
school is likely to result in tests which are not entirely suitable for 
either purpose. Furthermore, the administration of an extensive 
battery of tests to an unselected group of persons is probably very 
wasteful of testing and test scoring time. It might be possible to 
administer a greater variety of tpsts without increasing the total 
time spent in test administration by the device of using a short 
primary battery, to sort men into rough categories, and additional 
secondary test batteries for the purpose of making more specific 
assignments. 

In the first selection stage, the primary battery for enlisted men 
might consist of only two tests, a verbal test and a mechanical test, 
constructed in such a way as to reduce their intercorrelation as much 
as possible. Scores on these two tests could be used (1) to separate 
school candidates from the non-school material, and (2) to classify 
the school candidates as to general type of school for which they 
should be considered. The scheme might work somewhat as follows: 
(a) men low on both verbal and mechanical tests would be assigned 
to general detail; (b) men who are high on verbal but low on 
mechanical tests would be considered as candidates for “clerical” 
types of schools (yeoman, signal, radio); (c) men who are high on 
mechanical but low on verbal tests would be considered as candi- 
dates for “mechanical” types of schools (gunner’s mate, basic engi- 
neering, metalsmith) and (d) men who are high on both tests would 
be considered as candidates for the more highly technical schools 
(fire controlman, radio materiel). 

The second stage would be to administer to the men in groups (b), 
(c), and (d) secondary batteries of tests designed especially to aid in 
making assignments to schools within each group. For example, the 
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men in the ‘'dericar’ group might be given tests measuring aptitude 
or ability in spelling, derical work, radio code, and blinker sig- 
naling which would aid in distributing men to the schools in that 
group. 

In such a program each man would be given only '‘appropriate'’ 
tests and the time required for testing and scoring would probably 
be less than that required in the present procedure of giving every 
basic battery test to every man. Tests designed for specific purposes 
might also be more valid than the general-purpose test and permit 
a greater use of individual abilities. A research program to investi- 
gate the feasibility of such a plan in classifying both officers and en- 
listed men might yield important results. 

What Is the Smallest Number of Tests That Can Be Used 
Effectively in a Basic Test Battery? The answer to the question 
of how many tests should be included in a basic test battery might 
depend to some extent on the administrative procedures that are 
adopted for use in making assignments. (It would of course be 
sounder to base the administrative procedures upon the results of 
experimental study of single-stage versus multiple-stage testing). If 
the procedure were to permit only one testing period during which 
all test data must be obtained, a. larger number of tests would be 
required than if it were possible to make tentative assignments or 
rough sortings on the basis of a basic test battery and further testing 
to assist in making final specific assignments. 

The decision as to how many and what tests should make up a 
basic test battery used in a single-stage testing procedure should be 
made on the basis of two kinds of information: (1) the similarities 
between tests, as indicated by their intercorrelations, and (2) the 
differential validities of the tests. On the basis of the data reported 
in Chapter VI on the Basic Test Battery, and under the conditions 
which obtained during World War II, four instead of eight tests 
(exluding the radio code test) would probably suffice. The four tests 
might include one verbal, one quantitative, one mechanical, and 
one clerical test. These are the types which have been included in 
Forms 4 and 5 of the Basic Test Battery. Whether or not such a battery 
will prove as adequate as the longer battery formerly used is, of 
course, subject to experimental investigation. 

: For' What Billets, If Any, .'Are Special Tests Needed? The argu- 
ment for a multiple-stage classification procedure such as was de- 
scribed earlier rests upon the assumption that tests designed specifi- 
cally for predicting success in particular billets are more adequate 
than general tests used for predicting success in many billets and 
training assignments. This assumption needs to be put to experi- 
mental test. But there is already evidence that special tests are 
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needed for predicting success in certain duties. The Navy has recog- 

nized the need for and has developed special tests to predict success 
as sonarman, radioman, and radio technician at the enlisted level. 
At the officer level, special tests include those for sonar, tactical 
radar, and radio specialist billets. Further validation of these tests 
is necessary. As classification procedures are refined, research is 
needed to discover if there are other fields where prediction could 
be improved through the use of tests specifically designed for special- 
ized purposes. 

Would Aptitude Tests Involving Performance be Superior to 
Paper-Pencil Aptitude Tests for Some Purposes? Studies in cer- 
tain fields which involve mechanical work, such as is taught in 
gunner’s mate, torpedoman, and basic engineering schools, indicate 
that the existing paper-pencil tests of mechanical aptitude predict 
success on widtten and identification achievement tests fairly well, 
but fail to predict success if performance tests, which are designed to 
reflect proficiency in disassembling, assembling, repairing, and ad- 
justing pieces of mechanical equipment, are used as the measure of 
achievement. Since performance tests are possibly a more valid 
criterion of success in such schools than are the verbal tests, it might 
be valuable to be able to predict scores on such tests. 

One approach to the problem would be to devise aptitude tests 
which themselves involve performance, since in this way such factors 
as manual dexterity can be included in the aptitude measure. The test 
might be broad enough in scope to include a measure of learning, 
understanding of directions, and how to disassemble and assemble a 
piece of equipment. Thus the aptitude test would in miniature 
resemble the learning situation existing in many schools. 

Such a test for enlisted men might be given somewhat as follows: 

Each man in the group would be seated at a bench on which is 
placed a fairly complex and unfamiliar piece of mechanical equip- 
ment, such as a breech mechanism from a 40 mm. gun. A sound film, 
similar to the training films in actual use would be shown in order 
to give standard instructions on how to dissassemble and assemble 
the equipment. Then at a signal each of the men would attempt to 
perform the job himself. The score on the test might simply be the 
time required to complete the job. 

Many variations of the test might be tried experimentally, varying 
the complexity of the equipment, the amount of training given, and 
the methods of scoring. For example, it might be found that more 
valid scores w’^ould be obtained with two showings of the film and 
two trials, or that the time required for the third trial, without 
additional training, would give best results. Some such mechanical 
aptitude test ^vhich involves performance might be found to predict 
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actual proficiency in mechanical work considerably better than the 
paper-pencil tests. Explorations in this area are worthy of time and 
effort. 

It must be pointed out, however, that the correlations among 
various performance tests used to measure achievement in a single 
school tend to be low. High specificity of manual skills has fre- 
quently been found in studies of performance tests, and this greatly 
increases the difficulty of building a performance test which will 
predict success in a variety of situations. 

To What Extent Should Proficiency Tests be Used in Classi- 
fication? Success in a given activity can, in general, be predicted 
more accurately from measures of past success in that same activity 
than from measures of aptitude or from inadequate records of 
amount and kind of experience. College success, for example, can 
usually be predicted more accurately from high school grades than 
from “scholastic aptitude” tests. A careful analysis of the Navy classi- 
fication program would probably reveal neglected opportunities for 
predicting success in a given billet from records of proficiency in 
similar work or activities. 

In an amphibious training base, for example, crews were trained 
to man LCVP’s (Landing Craft, Vehicle-Personnel). Three groups of 
the crew members, deckhand, signalman, and coxswain, were given 
essentially the same training for the first four weeks, since it was 
desirable that any man be able, in event of a casualty, to take over 
the duties, of any other man. After four weeks, training became more 
specialized, with men designated as coxswains spending relatively 
more time in boat operation, signalmen in learning semaphore, 
blinker, etc., and deckhands in learning seamanship. Before any 
training, men had been classified as coxswain, signalman, or deck- 
hand on the basis of age, physique, vision, previous experience, and 
Basic Test Battery scores. In this situation it would have been en- 
tirely possible to postpone classification until after the first four 
weeks of training and to base classification on actual ability in sig- 
naling and boat handling as determined by proficiency measures. 

In Chapter XIII it was pointed out that the Basic Test Battery, 
designed primarily for use in the classification of recruits, was pos- 
sibly inappropriate for use in the selection of candidates for ad- 
vanced enlisted training. It seems quite likely that certain types of 
proficiency tests might be superior to the Basic Test Battery in this 
phase of the classification program. 

A number of performance tests designed to measure achievement 
in enlisted schools are already available and could easily be used 
in advanced classification centers. The radio-code receiving tests pro- 
vide a good example. Proficiency tests might also be given on ship- 
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board and the scores entered in a man’s Service Record to aid in 
making assignments in case of transfer from one ship to another. 
Such tests for shipboard use have been successfully developed for 
20 mm. gun crews. 

An exploration of the possibilities in developing and using meas- 
ures of attained proficiency of both officers and enlisted personnel 
in predicting their subsequent success in the same or in a similar 
activity is certainly in order. Such a project might yield evidence that 
measures of proficiency following a given amount of training or 
experience are superior to measures of aptitude as predictors of 
success, and that the possibilities of using such proficiency measures 
should be fully exploited. The data presented in Chapter XX on 
the relationship between school success and shipboard performance 
support this statement. 

Would Measures of Interest and Personal Adjustment be 
Helpful in Classification? Over a period of years it has become 
increasingly evident to psychologists and personnel administrators 
that any individual’s performance in his job may be greatly in- 
fluenced by his adjustment to living and by his pattern of interests 
to date. Some exploratory study has been done on the criterion of 
adjustment, on instruments and techniques for predicting adequate 
adjustment, and upon measures of interest. Most of the results, how- 
ever, have been of such a tentative nature as not to be directly 
applicable to the military situation. 

During the war a number of personal inventories were developed 
and used in the Navy, mainly for the purpose of screening. On the 
basis of scores on such tests it was found possible to reduce con- 
siderably the number of men to be interviewed by psychiatrists. In 
other words, the use of the tests was negative rather than positive. 
Further development of such measuring devices might result in 
instruments which could be used not only to identify the men likely 
to be troublemakers and misfits in the service, but also to aid in 
selecting officers and men who might be especially effective in posi- 
tions of leadership and responsibility. This is an important area 
which deserves a coordinated program of study. 

No measures of interests were used in the Navy except on an 
experimental basis. Interviewers at classification centers tried to 
make assignments consistent with the expressed preferences of the 
officers and men, but many persons had very inadequate knowledge 
of the duties involved in their choices. There was, furthermore, an 
attempt to develop preferences through the use of lectures and films 
glamorizing certain types of duty. The use of interests in classification 
was at a fairly superficial level. The development and use of suitable 
techniques for measuring interests and attitudes and relating them to 
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classification of naval personnel might lead to fewer requests for 
transfers and to better adjustment of each man to his job. 

What Personal History Items are Valid for Classification? 
A considerable amount of personal history is routinely obtained and 
entered on the records of all Navy personnel. Sample items are 
previous military duty, amount and kind of education, vocational 
training, occupational experience, leisure time activities, sports, 
talent for public entertainment, and highest position of leadership 
(Chapters II and III). The classification interviewer or interviewing 
officer evaluates this information subjectively in making his initial 
recommendations, and the information is recorded for later use in 
making assignments aboard ship or at advanced classification centers. 

The usefulness of these personal history items has never been fully 
demonstrated. For populations already selected on the basis of test 
scores, it has been shown that age and amount of civilian education 
have little correlation with school success or performance aboard 
ship. Type of education (technical, general, or vocational) has not 
been carefully investigated, and civilian occupation has been studied 
only superficially. A more careful investigation of these factors might 
reveal that the predictive value of personal history items could be 
increased through refinements in evaluating and recording them. 
It might be found, for example, that refinements could be intro- 
duced into the recording of occupational data so that the essential 
skills involved in the civilian job (administrative ability, tact, orig- 
inality, proTiciency in the use of specific techniques and tools) could 
be related more definitely to the Navy jobs. 

Can the Interview Contribute to More Effective Classifi- 
cation? In the early part of the war, classification was performed 
almost entirely on the basis of data obtained by testing and by ques- 
tionnaire forms. The procedure was often criticised for its lack of 
the more personal type of evaluation obtainable through the use of 
interviews. The procedures were later revised, and a number of 
classification interviewers were trained and put to work interviewing 
each recruit and making recommendations as to his assignment. A 
similar procedure was followed in the case of officers. The question 
of whether the interview results in better classification has fre- 
quently arisen, both in military and civilian experience, but few 
studies have been made to obtain an answer. 

One study concerned with the reliability of the interviewers’ 
ratings of recruits was carried out. Another study dealt with the 
validity of the quality ratings assigned to each recruit by the inter- 
viewer (Chapter XII). The latter study suggests that interviewing 
actually detracted from the success of the procedure; according to 
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this Study, assignment to a service school on the basis of test scores 
alone would result in a more successful classification than assign- 
ment on the basis of interviewers’ recommendations. Additional 
studies are needed for both enlisted and officer programs. 

It is possible that such studies would verify the finding that, as 
at present used, the interview is a relatively ineffective classification 
technique. Present knowledge suggests that interviewers tend to 
weight too heavily the items of information which they themselves 
obtain, at the expense of aptitude test scores. A standardized pro- 
cedure, called a “point score” method, was developed for aiding the 
classification interviewer to evaluate the various factors involved in 
making recommendations concerning the assignment of recruits. In 
this procedure uniform weights are assigned to carefully selected and 
explicitly stated factors. The use of such methods is probably more 
reliable and objective than the ordinary interview evaluation. The 
validity of such a procedure depends entirely upon the care with 
which the factors are selected, defined, and weighted. The results of 
validity studies of personal history items should be used to select 
the interview factors to be used and to establish specific rules for 
their weighting. More rigid requirements might also be set up for 
the application of test scores in evaluation. Factors and weightings 
would need to be determined and verified for specific schools and 
for various billets. 

The suggestions here given for improving the interview tend in 
the direction of making the interviewer follow definite rules in 
recommending assignments. If followed to its logical conclusion, this 
tendency might lead to dispensing with the interviewer and using 
machine methods entirely. If efforts to improve the interview fob 
lowed a different course, the conclusion might be that better 
methods of selecting and training interviewers would improve classi- 
fication without introducing the mechanization of procedures. The 
research has not as yet gone far enough to predict which approach 
would ultimately lead to greatest improvement. 

Research on Techniques of Training 

The object of military training is to produce as rapidly as pos- 
sible officers and men well-qualified to carry out the duties to which 
they will be assigned. The object of a training research program 
should, therefore, be to provide essential information which will 
assist directors of training programs in determining what should be 
taught, what specific teaching techniques would be most effective in 
various types of training, how long a training program is required, 
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how instructors should be selected and trained, how the motivation 
of trainees can be improved, and how effective the training program 
has been. 

During World War II little research on training, other than 
that directly concerned with measurement of achievement, was car- 
ried to completion in the Bureau of Naval Personnel. The work of 
the Billet Analysis Section provided extensive and valuable informa- 
tion for the writing of curricula, but little in the way of concrete 
research results on curriculum methods was available. Accordingly, 
the naval training programs were planned on the basis of the best 
guesses that could be made by experienced naval officers and civilian 
educators. Except for work on methods of teaching radio code, very 
little research was done on the techniques of teaching. 

In planning a research program on the problems of training, it is 
very important to keep in mind the critical situation obtaining in 
emergencies. Solutions which may be adequate for peacetime opera- 
tions sometimes prove totally unadapted to the needs when large 
numbers of men are being inducted and must be trained in the 
shortest possible time to man newly commissioned ships equipped 
with technical devices requiring expert maintenance and operation. 

Curricula must be planned in terms of the latest technical devel- 
opments and operating doctrine. Adequate provision must be made 
for the extensive retraining of experienced personnel as well as for 
the initial training of large numbers of recruits and inductees whose 
civilian experiences may bear more or less relationship to the duties 
for which they must be trained. Plans must be made for the alloca- 
tion and efficient use in training installations of equipment which is 
being installed on ships. Methods of selecting and training naval 
personnel to serve as instructors and training officers in service schools 
must be developed. Training techniques and training aids must be 
devised and evaluated in terms of their comparative efficacy in 
bringing about the desired learning results. The training research 
program should attempt to provide information which will be fun- 
damentally useful in planning the development of training programs 
for a rapidly expanding Navy. 

The list of training research problems which follows could be 
multiplied indefinitely. Each question could be asked specifically 
for each training program that exists now or is likely to exist in the 
event of another emergency. 

How Can THE Effectiveness of Training be Evaluated? The 
development of adequate methods of measuring the results of train- 
ing is the key to quality control of personnel and to all research 
on problems of improvement in training. Satisfactory measures of 
results of training are useful for other purposes. For instance, meas- 
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ures o£ individual proficiency may be useful in the advanced classifi- 
cation of personnel and as criterion instruments for evaluating 
selection methods. They also serve as valuable incentives in moti- 
vating both trainees and instructors. 

The proficiency of trainees in the job for which they are trained 
is the ultimate criterion of the success of a training activity. (For 
discussion of characteristics of an acceptable criterion, see Chapter 
XIX). Unless adequate criteria of school success and of success in 
duty are available, the results of experimental studies on training 
problems may be quite misleading. For example, if essay tests were 
used as the criterion of success in gunnery school, statistically signi- 
ficant evidence might be found that training in expository writing 
is more essential than practical work in range estimation or loading. 
Ridiculous as this illustration is, parallels can be found in actual 
practice. The criteria of successful training must be as valid, and 
their measurement must be as reliable as it is possible to make them. 
Without stable valid criteria, the validity of techniques for measur- 
ing the outcomes of instruction and of studies on the effectiveness 
of training courses and methods must remain in question. 

Considerable work has been done on the development of methods 
for measuring the effects of training. Methods so far devised include 
the use of tests of various kinds and of ratings both of performance 
and of products constructed during training. But this work has been 
restricted to relatively few of the training activities in the Navy. 
Similar measuring devices should be developed for use in areas 
which have not yet been studied, and new techniques of measure- 
ment should be evolved where necessary. A method of evaluating 
the success of a trainee should not only be valid and reliable, but 
it should be practical in the sense that large numbers of trainees can 
be tested in a reasonable amount of time. In addition, it should 
possess face-validity or pertinence; that is, the critical elements in the 
technique must be clearly related to the most significant objectives 
of the training program, and the relationship must be apparent to 
trainees and instructors. Not all of the present measures of profi- 
ciency satisfy these criteria. 

One of the major problems in the improvement of evaluation of 
training is the development of performance measures of higher 
reliability than has yet been attained. For many of the Navy’s train- 
ing programs, skill in the choice and application of techniques is 
of greater significance than verbal knowledge about the processes 
involved. But evaluation of these “practical” factors is more difficult 
of accomplishment. The observation and evaluation of trainee per- 
formance on such tasks requires more skill on the part of the ob- 
server than does the administration and scoring of an objective-type 
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test. The selection of representative tasks to provide an adequate 
sampling of the needed skills is complicated by (1) the apparent 
specificity (or lack of transfer) of the skills which comprise a job or 
rating, and (2) the lack of instructor time to give individual atten- 
tion to the observation of test performances. The result is ordinarily 
to resort to rating or the development of short tests, both of which 
fail to provide an adequate range of discrimination among trainees. 
Averaging these ratings or short test scores tends further to restrict 
the effective range of discrimination. Development of reliable tech- 
niques for appraising performance may involve the development 
of synthesized or integrated units in both teaching and testing rather 
than the type of analysis which has characterized written tests. Ex- 
perimentation in this area is one of the progi'ams which should be 
given immediate attention. 

Once a satisfactory criterion for evaluating the success of a train- 
ing program is available, the way is open to introduce a variety of 
studies on such problems of instruction as curriculum, method, and 
motivation. Probably separate studies will be required for each spe- 
cific type of training, since these problems grow out of (1) the nature 
of the teaching objectives and content of the program, and (2) the 
preparation and needs of the trainee population. 

How Can More Effective Curricula and Training Schedules 
BE Planned? Basic to any study of curricula and schedules for speci- 
fic schools is a consideration of the general pattern of training for 
the naval service. As indicated in Chapters IV and V, the pattern 
of training followed during the war provided for an initial period of 
indoctrination followed by elementary training in schools or by duty 
assignments in which it was assumed that in-service training would 
be carried on. Advanced and specialized training was provided in 
schools, usually after the trainees had had some sea experience. 
Operational training provided for the adaptation of skills to new 
equipment and the development of team efficiency. The pattern of 
training proposed for enlisted men in the peacetime Navy contem- 
plates an additional type of school between the recruit training pro- 
gram and elementary training for naval ratings. These Tprimary” 
schools are designed to provide basic training for a group of some- 
what related billets or ratings. 

Since research on curricula and training schedules has many facets, 
a number of questions dealing with different aspects of the total 
problem will be raised in the discussion which follows. 

In the long run, would training aboard ship be more efficient for 
certain billets than training ashore? During a period of rapid mobili- 
zation, shore training is necessary because ships are needed for com- 
bat. There is evidence that shore training is better than in-service 
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training in preparing men for their duties in some billets, and it is 
possible that in certain other types of billets shore training is ineffec- 
tive or less effective than shipboard training. If this should prove 
to be the case, provision must be made for training ships or for 
modification of the shore training so that it will more nearly ap- 
proximate shipboard conditions with respect to whatever factors are 
found most important. For example, in gunnery training the motion 
of the deck can be simulated by the use of a movable platform on 
which the training pieces are mounted. Among the specific problems 
in this area which require further investigation are the following; 
To what extent can the training for each billet or job be carried 
out in organized schools ashore? What skills can be developed only 
by experience in the billet afloat? For what schools should sea ex- 
perience be prerequisite? To what extent is shorebased operational 
training effective? Should personnel be sent directly from recruit 
training or indoctrination school into technical training or would 
basic and elementary training for billets be better motivated and 
more effective if a period of sea duty were interspersed? 

What is the optimum length of a training program? The length 
of specific school programs has varied greatly during the war. Radio- 
man training was initially 20 weeks but was reduced to 16 weeks. 
Recruit training was varied from 3 to 12 weeks in length. The 
shortest period of training that is consistent with satisfactory per- 
formance needs to be determined for each training activity. The 
development of such optimal length programs depends upon both 
the determination of effective methods of instruction and the devel- 
opment of adequate measures of progress and of competence. Con- 
ceivably, programs of variable length, depending upon the previous 
training and aptitudes of trainees, may result. 

How much specialization in training is desirable? In the ele- 
mentary gunner’s mate schools, men were trained in the disassembly, 
assembly, maintenance, and repair of various types of guns, ranging 
from small arms to the 5"/38 dual-purpose rifles. For the majority 
of the men, much of this training was wasted. Those assigned to 
small landing craft had no occasion to work on guns larger than the 
.50 caliber machine gun. Those assigned to large ships would or- 
dinarily be assigned to only one type of gun, 20 mm., 40 mm., or a 
5"/38. If the men could be selected and earmarked for assignment 
to a particular type of gun, it would be possible to shorten the 
training period and probably to increase the efficiency of the trainee 
with respect to the gun to which he is assigned. 

On the other hand, it can be argued that the Fleet needs men 
with a broader background of training. Perhaps it is better to train 
men for several related billets permitting them to choose or be 
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assigned their specific jobs aboard ship. The advaintages of the 
broader type of training for purposes of developing leadership are 
obvious. 

It might be desirable to provide both general and specialized 
training activities, assigning men who show qualities of leadership 
to the more generalized program of instruction. It is also well to 
keep in mind that the needs of war were met only by an increasing 
degree of specialization both in the rating structure and in the train- 
ing programs provided. Comparable problems in officer training re- 
quire study. 

How can the need for refresher training be determined, and how 
can such training be given most efficiently? A few studies were made 
during the war which indicate that skills once acquired often de- 
teriorate even when men are assigned to duty involving use of those 
skills. For example, it was shown that radiomen on destroyers that 
had been in action for a considerable period of time lacked many of 
the important skills that are not used routinely but only in emer- 
gency battle situations. Proficiency in receiving radio code may drop 
significantly even in the time intervening between the completion 
of training and assignment to a billet unless provision is made for 
refresher drill. Evidence has been found that the German navy had 
set up provisions for periodical evaluation of the proficiency of its 
radiomen. Studies need to be made of the curves of forgetting, under 
different conditions and for various skills required in the Navy’s 
billets. On the basis of the findings, routines could be established 
for periodic testing. Skills found to deteriorate most rapidly should 
be tested most frequently. Such periodic testing might serve both as 
an incentive to maintain the skills at a high level and as a means of 
knowing what personnel can be depended upon under operational 
conditions. The next step would be to set up training programs, 
preferably aboard ship, ashore if necessary, to provide refresher drill 
whenever needed. It may be found that in some cases a continuous 
program of practical drill is needed to maintain skills which are not 
used routinely, so that when a need arises for the use of the skill, 
the safety of the ship will not be jeopardized. Fire drills are routine 
even in shore establishments where the fire hazard is comparatively 
small, but the training of key personnel for similar exigencies is 
sometimes neglected. 

Closely related to the need for refresher training is the need for 
training which will adapt previously learned skills to the require- 
ments of new equipment or new operating doctrine. It is not so 
difficult to determine this need, since the equipment is installed or 
the doctrine promulgated at some definite time. There is, neverthe- 
less, a need to determine what program of instruction will be most 
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effective in bringing about efficient use of the new equipment or 
operational procedure. During the war, training courses, some as 
short as three hours and others as long as several weeks, were set up 
for the purpose of training experienced personnel. The entire pro- 
gram of refresher training demands adequate study. 

What Training Methods and Devices are Best Adapted to the 
Various Programs? Training programs during the war placed much 
emphasis on lecture and recitation methods, despite the fact that the 
objective was usually the development of skills. As experience 
accumulated and as equipment became more plentiful more em- 
phasis was placed on shop work and operations. While this develop- 
ment appears to be in the right direction, studies are needed to 
establish the proper balance between theory and practice, to deter- 
mine the best methods of presentation for specific topics, and to find 
optimum proportions and sequences of lecture, demonstration, drill, 
study, and examination time. The methods to be used in teaching 
probably need to be studied in terms of specific training programs 
rather than as general methods of teaching. Methods must be 
adapted to the content of the course and to the abilities and interests 
of the trainees in the classes. It is possible that such specific studies 
of particular types of training might lead to development of methods 
which could be generalized for types of content and of populations, 
but such a conclusion cannot be assumed in planning research on 
teaching methods. 

Training aids are synthetic devices designed either to substitute 
for more expensive equipment or equipment that is scarce and 
critically needed by the Fleet, or to provide more effective means 
of presenting principles and operating procedures than would other- 
wise be available. There have been instances in which the avail- 
ability of a training aid has determined the content of instruction 
without due regard for the pertinence of the learning gained, 
through the use of the aid, to the objectives of the training program. 
The utility and effectiveness of training aids should be evaluated 
in terms of their contribution to efficiency in teaching the skills, 
understanding, and knowledge desired in a given training program. 

How Should Instructor Personnel be Selected and Trained? 
Research in civilian education as well as in the Navy has indicated 
a fairly close relationship between what students think of the quality 
of their training and what they think of the proficiency of their 
instructors. Despite this fact, insufficient attention has been given 
in the past to research on the problems of selecting and training 
military instructors. In part this is due to the fact that civilian edu- 
cational research has not provided clearly defined techniques for 
identifying good teachers or of ascertaining their intellectual and 
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personal characteristics. This situation may be due to the tremen- 
dous variety of civilian teaching positions and the varied educational 
philosophies. Since Navy training programs are aimed at the devel- 
opment of rather specific knowledges and skills, it seems possible 
that research on the identification and description of good teachers 
may be more fruitful in the Navy than in civilian education. 

In considering the problem of selecting and training iiistriictor 
personnel, three important facts must be kept in mind. First, it 
should be remembered that every officer and petty officer is expected 
to assume responsibilities in connection with the in-service training 
program; hence there probably is a communality between good petty 
officer qualities and good teacher qualities. Second, since there is 
considerable variety in Navy training, it probably will not be pos- 
sible to pick good teachers generally. It seems unlikely, for example, 
that a good recruit training instructor could be described in the 
same terms as an instructor for an electronic technicians’ school. 
Third, the Navy will continue to rotate men between shore and 
shipboard duty, hence it will not be possible to select personnel for 
school instructional duty only. In other words, Navy instructors, 
both officers and enlisted, must be selected from among those eligible 
for shore duty, and personnel serving as instructors will eventually 
return to sea duty. 

The three major research problems xvhich arise in connection 
with the selection and training of military instructors are: (1) How 
can the skillful and unskillful teachers be identified? This in other 
words is the problem of the criterion. (2) What are the personal and 
background characteristics of the good teacher? Since competence 
in a specialized field is accepted as the basic factor for availability 
as an instructor, then the additional characteristics to be considered 
in determining selection requirements for instructors should be 
those which distinguish competent fire controlmen, for example, as 
good teachers of fire controlmen, competent gunnery officers as good 
teachers of gunnery, competent commanding officers as good com- 
manders of training centers. (3) What teaching techniques should be 
taught in instructor training schools? Especially important are the 
questions of what teaching techniques should be taught petty officers 
who are already competent in their specialties and of how the effec- 
tiveness of instructor training programs should be evaluated. 

Some data pertaining to these problems can be obtained from 
materials published in civilian educational journals, but in view of 
the emphasis which the Navy places upon training as opposed to 
education, the problems are sufficiently unique to warrant intensive 
study within the naval service. 

How Can THE Morale and Motivation of School Trainees be 
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Improved? The principal factor in the, maintenance of morale and 
a high degree of motivation in the Navy’s schools during the war 
was the anticipation that there would be immediate need for 
trainees to apply their newly learned skills and techniques and 
knowledges in situations where consequences of failure would be 
extremely grave. Men knew that their own survival, that of their 
shipmates, and the success or failure of their missions might depend 
on their ability to do the right thing in the right way at the right 
time. Even under this compelling pressure, there were influences 
which made for unsatisfactory morale. Since the end of hostilities, 
these influences have grown in importance. 

During the war a large number of morale studies were made by 
the Army and a few by the Navy. These studies indicate that the 
morale factors generally effective in the services were (1) satisfaction 
with the job, (2) belief in the mission, (3) a realistic appraisal of the 
job ahead, (4) confidence in the training and equipment, (5) pride 
in one’s unit or organization, (6) belief that one’s individual welfare 
was a matter of concern, (7) relations between officers and enlisted 
men, and (8) faith in the cause and in the future. 

Morale among trainees is influenced by these factors in a way 
peculiar to the training situation. Men who had enlisted in the ex- 
pectation of immediate sea duty and combat action were not satis- 
fied to be put in schools. Sometimes the instruction and equipment 
did not warrant confidence, and trainees were likely to recognize 
inadequacy and superficiality more quickly than their instructors. 
Pride in organization is difficult to maintain in a training station, 
since there is a feeling that, however necessary training may be, the 
status of a trainee is inferior to that of the man on operational 
duty. Furthermore, trainees often feel that they are in a transient 
status; they look upon their school period as an interlude and do 
not develop a feeling of belonging” in the training group. Com- 
mand relationships are somewhat complex in school situations, and 
trainees frequently do not know to whom they can take their prob- 
lems. Consequently they feel that no one is interested in them as 
individuals. 

In addition to the general morale factors, morale among trainees 
is affected by problems which are in many ways similar to the prob- 
lems of motivation in educational institutions outside of the service. 
These problems include the presence or development of interest in 
the subject matter, participation by the trainee in the activities of 
the learning process, knowledge of progress made, belief in the use- 
fulness of the learning material, and other such elements which con- 
tribute to good teaching and efficient learning. 

A continuing program of morale appraisal is needed. Trainee 
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populations turn over rapidly, and there are frequent changes in the 
personnel assigned to training school staffs. Care must be exercised 
in determining the causes of unsatisfactory morale. Different causal 
factors may result in the same expressed grievance. Remedial and 
preventive measures must relate to causes rather than to symptoms 
if they are to be effective. 

Research on improvement of morale and motivation in the Navy 
schools should be directed toward the development and validation 
of (1) means of discovering unsatisfactory morale conditions before 
they emerge as overt symptoms, (2) techniques of identifying the 
causes of unsatisfactoi'y morale, (3) remedial measures, and (4) pre- 
ventive practices. 

Some work has been done on the development of attitude and 
opinion surveys designed to discover causes of discontent in the serv- 
ice at large and to obtain an evaluation of training by former 
trainees who have served in billets for which the training was de-) 
signed. It has been found that achievement tests given at appropriate 
intervals serve to keep the trainees aware of their progress and sup- 
ply incentives for serious effort. Speed tests of performance have 
been particularly effective in producing competition among trainees. 
While these devices are helpful, they are far from adequate. 

The development and use of attitude and opinion measures for 
both trainees and school staffs might prove helpful in determining 
the causes of low morale in training stations. The use of interest 
measures as a factor in the selection of men for assignment to school 
training might prove valuable in the maintenance of motivation. 
Experiments with values of team training and group responsibility 
might also prove useful. 

It is likely that the morale problems in the schools of the peace- 
time Navy will differ considerably from those which were observed 
during the war. Efforts should be made, therefore, to study the 
possibility of adapting the findings and techniques of morale studies 
in industry and of motivation studies in education to the needs of 
the naval service. 

Methodological Problems 

What personnel research was accomplished during the war on 
the problems of training and of selection and classification was per- 
formed under the hampering restriction that it should interfere as 
little as possible with die personnel procedures already in use and 
the routines already established. Such considerations are perhaps 
reasonable and justifiable during the actual prosecution of a war, 
but in peacetime the way should be open for unrestricted research 
on a scale sufficiently broad to obtain definitive findings. It might 
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well be argued that one of the primary purposes of a military or- 

ganization in peacetime is to study and perfect its own organization 
and procedures; this is essentially research. In the material that fol- 
lows three significant methodological problems are discussed briefly. 

Can Satisfactory Criteria of Success in Performing Military 
Duties be Developed? Evaluation of the techniques used in classify- 
ing and training men for military duties depends upon the existence 
of valid and reliable measures of the success with which men selected 
and trained in accordance with specified techniques enter upon and 
perform their duties. This fact has already been stressed (Chapter 
XIX), but it cannot be too strongly emphasized that unsatisfactory 
criteria of success may and sometimes do lead to research findings 
that are seriously misleading. 

The validation studies reported in previous chapters have used 
as criteria school grades, achievement test scores, and rankings and 
ratings of various kinds. Are these measures acceptable as criteria? 
In many cases one is forced to conclude that they are not; pertinent 
phases of performance are omitted, or the weight given to signifi- 
cant factors is not in accordance with their real importance, or 
extraneous factors are introduced, or the measures lack consistency, 
or they fail to provide an adequate range and precision of discrimi- 
nation. 

The techniques of measurement used in the development of 
criteria will necessarily vary from one type of duty to another. 
Objective practical performance tests may be satisfactory in some 
instances. In others it may be necessary to devise rating methods and 
to embark on a program for the training of raters. New devices may 
be needed; for example, motion picture photography might be 
used in obtaining permanent records which could be reviewed by 
panels of expert judges or which could be used in the training of 
raters. 

The most important single problem of method which needs to be 
solved is the development of satisfactory criteria of success. Work on 
the criterion should be undertaken at the very beginning of each 
test development or research project, and under no conditions 
should its development be postponed until the experimental selec- 
tion and training methods have been devised. 

How Can the Design of Experiments be Improved? Aside from 
the development of acceptable criterion measures, the careful plan- 
ning of the design of experiments is of the highest importance in 
the prosecution of a research program. In the validation work 
carried on in the Navy during the war, it was not feasible to estab^ 
lish adequate control groups to test the efficacy of the classification 
and training pr^ocedures which were experimentally developed and 
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applied. Accordingly, the findings on their effectiveness are pri- 
marily empirical rather than experimental. For example, in the 
validation studies on selection tests, data could be obtained only 
for groups that had already been selected by whatever procedures 
were in use at the time, making it necessary to apply mathematical 
corrections for curtailment in range of scores on the selection tests 
being studied. For experimental purposes it would be much more 
desirable to plan a series of experiments in which men are assigned 
to training activities on a random basis, so that the full range of 
talent could be represented. The relationships between selection 
measures and measures of achievement would then be more fully 
apparent, and one could state with greater confidence which factors 
are most important for success. 

Experiments on training programs should be conducted with 
groups of men carefully matched with respect to the factors known 
to be important for success in school. Only when the variability with 
respect to initial ability is carefully controlled can the effectiveness 
of various types of training be compared. It might be desirable, for 
a period of time, to earmark a large proportion of recruits as experi- 
mental subjects. These men would be distributed to training and 
duty in various schools and operational activities ashore and afloat 
in accordance with the plans of the experiments in classification 
and training techniques. Their experiences in the Navy would be 
carefully controlled, recorded, equated, and compared. Obviously, 
such assignment and control procedures might detract from the 
immediate operational efficiency of the units to which the experi- 
mental personnel were assigned. On the other hand, such basic ex- 
perimentation can be carried on only during periods of peace; the 
temporary loss of operational efficiency during peacetime should be 
a small price to pay for the development of procedures which can 
be relied upon to increase the speed and efficiency of mobilization 
and training when such speed and efficiency are extremely critical 
factors. 

Are the Findings of Peacetime Research Applicable to a 
Wartime Situation? Since the real test of the peacetime research is 
whether or not it leads to more efficient classification and training in 
an emergency, it is highly important to know to what extent the 
findings of research conducted in peace can be applied to the solu- 
tion of wartime personnel problems. Two principal factors appear to 
cast some doubt upon the applicability of peacetime personnel re- 
search to wartime problems: (1) differences between the charac- 
teristic abilities and aptitudes of the service personnel obtained 
under the two conditions, and (2) differences in the attitudes of 
men toward military service under the two conditions. 
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If a considerable proportion of the Navy's personnel continues 
to be drawn from the selective service program, there will be less 
difference between characteristic abilities and aptitudes of the peace- 
time and wartime populations but probably a greater difference 
between their attitudes toward military service. If, as seems more 
likely, the personnel of the peacetime Navy is obtained by volun- 
tary enlistment, considerable differences may be found in such 
factors as age, previous occupational experience, amount of school 
training, and the like; but the attitude of the volunteer group 
toward military service would likely be more nearly comparable to 
the attitude prevailing during the war years. 

One approach to the problem of determining the extent of ap- 
plicability of the research findings would be to repeat some of the 
researches completed during the war. If similar results are obtained 
on the repeated studies, the presumption of applicability would be 
supported for more carefully controlled studies in the same areas. 
Where the results differ materially from those previously obtained, 
the direction and degree of difference may indicate a means of devel- 
oping techniques of adaptation. 

Another factor which may affect the validity and the applicability 
of research findings for some time to come derives from the fact that 
there are relatively few men in the 20 to 30 age group who have 
not had some previous military experience. The Navy should not 
lose sight of the fact that techniques for the adaptation of skills and 
knowledge acquired in civil pursuits to the requirements of service 
billets constitute an important factor in an efficient program of 
mobilization. The Navy’s personnel research activities should not 
therefore, be confined too closely to the study of its own require- 
ments and practices. The techniques used and the research carried 
on in connection with selection and training in education and 
industry should be continuously observed, and their applicability 
to the needs of the Navy should be explored. 

Solutions for the problems which have been outlined in this 
chapter will require research studies of two general types: (1) those 
of a basic character, such as development of techniques of measure- 
ment and analysis which can perhaps be best investigated in the 
laboratory situations which some universities and research organiza- 
tions afford, and (2) those of an operational nature which could 
probably be solved by the application of present techniques, but 
which, owing to lack of facilities or of long-range planning, have 
not thus far been adequately studied. The latter should be under- 
taken either by or under the immediate sponsorship of the Navy 
itself. 
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Civilian research had succeeded, before the war, in developing 
valid and reliable measures of verbal, mathematical, and mechani- 
cal aptitudes. These subsequently proved their worth as techniques 
in military classification and selection. In certain other phases of 
aptitude testing and in the appraisal of personal qualities, basic 
research had not yet developed sufficiently effective techniques. 
When the necessary fundamental research on the measurement of 
personality factors and interests has been accomplished, it will per- 
haps be possible to use such measures more effectively in the military 
situation. The experience of World War I greatly stimulated re- 
search in the measurement of intelligence and aptitudes. A similar 
increase in research on problems of the measurement of personality 
factors may be expected to follow from the needs for such measures 
which were demonstrated in World War II. 

The lack of a carefully planned systematic approach to the study 
of the Navy’s personnel problems before and during World War 
II may be corrected by the establishment of the Research Activity 
of the Bureau of Naval Personnel (Chapter I). Techniques are 
already available for carrying out necessary research on many phases 
of the selection, classification, and training processes. As proved 
techniques for study of the problems of welfare, morale, personal 
adjustment, and other factors in the administration of personnel 
management are developed, these problems can be accorded the 
attention which they deserve. 

This chapter does not attempt to lay down a program for the 
Research Activity. It must be assumed that competent personnel 
will develop their own program and will progressively adapt and 
develop the requisite techniques for the solution of the problems 
which will continue to arise. It cannot be emphasized too strongly, 
however, that adequate solution of the Navy’s personnel problems 
requires the systematic planning and prosecution of a comprehensive 
research program. The aims of this program should be to develop 
and prove the techniques which will make the Navy most effective 
as a fighting force by enabling it to mobilize in a minimum time 
with the least possible waste of manpower. 
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1 Since promoted to Lieutenant Commander. 

2 Since promoted to Lieutenant. 

3 Since promoted to Lieutenant (junior grade). 
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STAFF OF NDRC PRO JECT N-IOS AND 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 
OF COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ^ 


Name 

Title 

John M. Stalnaker ^ 

Associate Secretary, CEEB 
Contractor’s Technical 
Representative, Froj. N-106 

Henry Chauncey ® 

Associate Secretary, CEEB 

Harold O. Gulliksen, Ph.D. 

Project Director 

Contractor’s Technical 
Representative, Pro]. N-I06 

M. Duane Bown, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Herbert S. Conrad, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Thelburn L. Engle, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Nicholas A. Fattu, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Norman O. Frederiksen, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Charles M. Harsh, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Evan R. Keislar, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Luzelle D. Mays, M.A. 

Research Assistant 

Joseph Miller, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Donald A. Peterson, M.A. 

Research Assistant 

Irving Robbins, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

George A. Satter, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Merrell E. Thompson, Ph.D. 

Research Associate 

Ledyard R. Tucker, Ph.D. 

Head of Department of Analysis 


lOnly the names of those members of the College Entrance Examination Board who 
assisted directly in the Navy’s aptitude and achievement testing program are listed. In 
addition to those listed above the following members of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board and the Princeton University faculty gave assistance at various times: 
Samuel S. Wilks, Carl H. Wedeli, Lynnette Birdsall Plumlee, Edith M. Huddleston, and 
James N. Hillhouse. 

2 Resigned June, 1945. 

3 Assumed duties June, 1945. 
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LIST OF SELECTION AND CLASSIFICATION TESTS, ADVANCE- 
MENT EXAMINATIONS, ACHIEVEMENT EXAMINATIONS, AND 
TECHNICAL PERSONNEL AIDS DEVELOPED OR APPROVED' 
FOR OFFICIAL USE BY THE TEST AND RESEARCH SECTION'^ 


Selection and Classification Tests 

OFFICER TESTS 

1 . General and Special Aptitude Tests 
Officer Qualification Test 
Officer Qualification Test 
Officer Classification Test 


Forms 1, 2, 3 
Form 10 
Form X-l 


Officer Classification Battery 
Part 1. Verbal Reasoning Test 
Part II. Mechanical Comprehension Test 
Part III. Mathematics Test 
Part IV. Relative Movement Test 
Part V. Spatial Relations Test 
Officer Selection Test Form I, 

Form II, 

Pre-Radar General Aptitude Test 
General Mathematics Test 
General Physics Test 

Combat Information Center Aptitude Test 
Sonar Pitch Memory Test (Phonograph Recording) 

Two Records 
Relative Movement Test 


Form 2 
Form 2 
Form 2 
Form 2 
Form 2 
Books 1, 2 
Books 1, 2 
Form 1 
Form 1 
Form 2 
Form II 

Form 1 
Form 2 


2 Inventories and Psychiatric Screening Devices 

Biographical-Preference Inventory Form 1 

Officer Personal Inventory Form 1 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL TESTS 


1;. Basic Test Battery 


General Glassification Test Forms 1, 2, 3 

Reading Test Forms 1,2, 3 

Arithmetical Reasoning Test Forms 1,2, 3 

Mechanical Aptitude Test Forms 1, 2, 3 

Mechanical Knowledge Test Forms 1, 2, 3 

Clerical Aptitude Test Forms 1,2 

Spelling Test Forms 1,2 

Radio Code Test— Speed of Response Form 2 


1 These tests are used in Navy programs and are not available h>r distribution. 
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General Classification Test 

Fleet Edition Form I 

General Classification Test 

Fleet Edition Form 1-S 

, Arithmetical Reasoning Test 

Fleet Edition Form 1 

Mechanical Aptitude Test 

Fleet Edition Form 1 

Electrical Knowledge Test 

Fleet Edition Form 1 

Mechanical Knowledge Test 

Fleet Edition Form 1 

Clerical Aptitude T est 

Fleet Edition Fom 1 

2. Special Selection and Classification Tests 

Enlisted Qualification Test (WR) 

Form 4 

English Test 

Form 1 

Non-Verbal Classification Test 

Fo-rm 1 

Literacy Test 

Form X-1 

Applicant Qualification Test 

Forms 1, 2 

Airplane Matching Test 

Form 1 

Mechanical Comprehension Test 

Mark 3 

Winchmen and Hatchmen Selection Test 

Form X-1 

Radio Technician Selection Test 

Forms 6 A, 7 A, 8 A, 9 A 

3. Inventories and Psychiatric Screening Devices 

Billet Preference Record 

Form X-1 

Billet Qualifications Blank (Men) 

FormX-2(M) 

Billet Qualifications Blank (Women) 

Form X-2 (W) 

Enlisted Personal Inventory 

Form 1 

Enlisted Personal Inventory 

Form 2 

Experience Comparison Index 

Form X-1 

Personal Check List 

Form X-4 

Personal Inventory 

Form X-1 (W) 

Previous Duty Check List 

Form X-1 

Social Judgments Test 

Form X-1 

Advancement Examinations 

Fundamental Knowledge Required of all 

Men in the Navy 

One Test 

Seaman 

Test for one pay grade 

Coxswain 

Test for one pay grade 

Boatswain's Mate 

Tests for three pay grades 

Gunner's Mate 

Tests for four pay grades 

Turret Captain 

Tests for two pay grades 

Mineman 

Tests for four pay grades 

Torpedoman’s Mate 

Tests for four pay grades 

Quartermaster 

Tests for four pay grades 

Signalman 

Tests for four pay grades 

Fire Controlman 

Tests for four pay grades 

Fire Controlman (0) 

Tests for four pay grades 

Yeoman 

Tests for four pay grades 

Storekeeper 

Tests for four pay grades 

Hospital Apprentice 

Test for one pay grade 
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Phariiiadst’s Mate 
Ship’s Cook 
Baker 

Commissary Steward 

Radioman 

RadiO' Technician 

Radarman 

Sonarman 

Carpenter’s Mate 

Shipfitter 

Machinist’s Mate (S) 

Fireman 

Machinist’s Mate 
Motor Machinist’s Mate 
Electrician’s Mate 
Water Tender 
Boilermaker 

Aviation Machinist’s Mate 
Aviation Machinist’s Mate (C) 

Aviation Machinist’s Mate (F) 

Aviation Machinist’s Mate (H) 

Aviation Machinist's Mate (I) 

Aviation Macliinist’s Mate (P) 

Aviation Electrician’s Mate 
Aviation Radioman 
Aviation Radio Technician 
Aviation Metalsmith 
Aviation Ordnanceman 
Aviation Fire Gontrolman 

(Aviation Ordnanceman— Bombsight) 
Aviation Ordnanceman (T) 

Parachute Rigger 
Photographer’s Mate 


Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for three' pay grades 
Tests for three pay grades 
Test for one pay grade 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Test for one pay grade 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four jTay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 

Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 
Tests for four pay grades 


Achievement Examinations 


OFFICER TRAINING PROGRAM EXAMINATIONS 


Mod. 1) 
Mod. 1) 
Mod. 1) 
Mod. 1) 


2. Other Officer Achievement Examinations 

CIC Final Achievement Examination 
Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examination 


1. U.S. Naval Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools (Deck), 
Standardized Examinations 


Seamanship and Communications 
Engineering and Damage Control 
Ordnance and Gunnery 
Navigation 


Form I (and Form I, 
Form I (and Form I, 
Form I (and Form I, 
Form I (and Form I, 


Forms 1, 2 
Forms 1, 2, 3, 4 
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' ENLISTEI> TRAINING PROGRAM, EXAMINATIONS 

' 1 . Basic Engineering (Class P School) 

: Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II, III, IV 

Performance Tests 
Auxiliaries 
Boiler Maintenance 
Evaporators 
Hand Tools 
Hand Tool Gages 
Instruments 

Internal Combustion Engines 
Operation (Fire Room) 

Piping 

Pumps 

Refrigeration 

Ship/itting 

Tracing Pipe System 

Turbines 

Valves 

2. Diesel (Motor Machinist’s Mates— Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II, III, IV 

Performance Test (Diesel Engine Operation) 

3. Electrical (Electrician’s Mates— Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II, III, IV, V, VI 
Performance Tests 

A-C Equipment and Interior Communications 
Wiring 

D-C Equipment 

4. Fire Controlmen (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II 

5. Gunner’s Mates (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms !, 11, III, IV, V, VI 
Performance and Identification Tests 
Performance Tests (Final) Forms I, II 

Identification Tests (Final) Form ! 

Performance (Unit) Tests 
5"/38 Performance Test 
40 mm. Performance Test 
20 mm. Performance Test 

.50 Caliber Browning Machine Gun Performance Test 
Small Arms Performance Test 
Identification (Unit) Tests 
5V38 Identification Test 
40 mm. Identification Test 
20 mm. Identification Test 

.50 Caliber Browning Machine Gun Identification Test 
Small Arms Identification T^t 
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6. Gyro Compass (Class C-l School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination 

Forms I, II 

7. Lookout 

W r i tten F inal Achievement Examination 

Forms 1,11 

8. Quartermasters (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination 

Forms I, II 

9. Radio (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination 

. Forms!, II 

Performance Tests 

Radio Code Receiving Examination, Directions for 

Administering and Scoring 

Record No. L Directions to Trainees and Practice Tests 

Record No. 2. Message Tests 

Record No. 3. Plain Language Tests 

Record No. 4. Plain Language Tests 

Equipment Operation Tests 

10. Recruit Training 

Written Final Achievement Examination 

Forms I, II, III 

11. Signal (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II, III, IV 


Performance Tests 
Flashing Light Receiving 
Flashing Light Sending 
Semaphore Sending 
Semaphore Receiving 
Flag Hoist Spotting 
Flag Hoist “Bending On*’ 


! 12. Special Training Program 

Reading Achievement Examination 

Reading Classification Examination 

Forms I, II 
Forms A, B 

13. Storekeepers (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination 

Forms I, II, III, IV, V 

14. Torpedomen (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination 
Performance Tests (Final) 

Performance Tests (Period) 

Forms, I, II, III, IV 
FormsA,B,C,D 

15. Yeomen (Class A School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II, III, IV, V 

Performance Tests 

Directions for Administering and Scoring Typewriting 

:;:;;:::r^;Foimsi>:ii,i^^^^ 

Directions for Administering and Scoring Shorthand 
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16. ; Spellmg \ 

■Spelling Achievement Examination Forms I, II 

17. Telephone Talker 

Telephone Talker Final Achievement Examination Forms I, II 

Check List for Correct Handling of Sound-Powered Telephone 

18. Radio Technician Training 

Pre-Radio Materiel Achievement Examination 

Forms I, II, III, IV, V, VI 

EE and RM Final Achievement Examination 

FormsI,II,III,IV,V,VI 

19. Radar Operators (Class P School) 

Written Final Achievement Examination Group I, Forms A, B 

Group II, Forms A, B 
Group III, Forms A, B 

Technical Personnel and Research Aids 

A. TECHNICAL MANUALS 

Constructing and Using Achievement Tests 
(A Guide for Navy Instructors) 

Insert A: Example for Naval Training School (Gunner's Mate) 

Insert B: Example for Naval Training School (Electrical) 

B. RATING SCALES 

Teacher Trainee Rating Sheet (Radio Materiel) 

Teacher Trainee Rating Summary Sheet (Radio Materiel) 

Instructor Rating Scale (Radio Materiel) 

Radio Technician Rating Scale (Radio Materiel) Form 1 (Revised) 

Petty OflScer Rating Scale (Radio Materiel) Form 1 

C. INFORMATION SURVEYS 

Information Survey 1 (questionnaire) 

A Study of Enlisted Training 
Information Survey 2 (questionnaire) 

A Study of Educational Services 
Information Survey 3 (questionnaire) 

A Study of Amphibious Forces Personnel 
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LIST OF RESEARCH PROJECTS COMPLETED BY THE TEST ■ 
AND RESEARCH SECTION^ 

Officer Personnel 

STUDIES OF TESTS 

L Sex, regional, and part-score differences in Officer Qualification Test 
(Form 1) scores. 

2. Summary of scores made on the Officer Classification Test by Reserve 
Midshipmen and Indoctrination School classes. 

PREDICTION AND VALIDATION STUDIES 

L Prediction of success in Pre-Radar Training. 

2. Analysis of Officer Qualification Test scores of successful armed guard 
officers. 

3. Prediction of success of Tactical Radar Officers. 

4. Prediction of success of Fighter Director Officers. 

5. Prediction of success in a Naval Reserve Midshipmen's School. 

6. Prediction of success of officers assigned to special aviation billets. 

7. Validation of officer selection requirements for destroyer billets. 

8. Validity of selection requirements for motor torpedo boat officers. 

9. Validation of selection requirements for amphibious (LSM) officers. 

10. Analysis of the relationship between scores on certain parts of the 
Officer Classification Test and mid-term examination grades of 
Reserve Midshipmen. 

11. Validation of selection requirements for submarine officers. 

12. Validation of selection requirements for Torpedo Data Computer 
operators. 

13. Prediction of success in Construction Battalion Officer Training 
Program. 

14. Factors associated with success of officers assigned to duty on assault 
transports. 

15. Preliminary report on the validity of the United States Navy Officer 
Classification Test for predicting success in Pre-Radar Training. 

16. Preliminary report on the validity of the United States Navy Officer 
Classification Test for predicting success in Diesel Engineering Train- 
ing. 

17. Validity of the Officer Classification Test in selection and placement 
of officers in Gunnery and Fire ContX"ol School. 

1 These studies are unpublished and are not available for distribution. 
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OTHER STUDIES 

L A study of the performance of junior officers aboard ship. 

Enlisted Personnel 
STUDIES OF TESTS 

1 . Studies of scoring accuracy on Basic Test Battery. 

2. Trends in Basic T'est Battery scores—for each Naval Training Center 
and for all Centers combined. 

3. Comparison of Code Aptitude Test (Thurstone) and Radio Code 
Aptitude Test— Speed of Response. 

4. Basic Test Battery score patterns of graduates of certain Class A 
schools. 

5. Analysis of test score qualifications of service school enrollees at 
two Naval Training Centers. 

6. The use of additive scores on the Basic Test Battery for selection 
purposes. 

7. Determining the content of the Basic Test Battery. 

PREDICTION AND VALIDATION STUDIES 

1. Prediction of success in Naval Training Schools (Signalman and 
Quartermaster). 

2. Validation of age and educational selection requirements for the 
classification of enlisted personnel. 

3. Analysis of certain selection requirements for aerial gunners. 

4. Development and validation of selection requirements for radarman 
strikers. 

5. The use of the Non-Verbal Classification Test in the selection of 
Steward’s Mates for submarine service. 

6. Analysis of Ortho-Rater Scores of experienced gunners. 

7. Relationship between qualifications of enlisted personnel and their 
performance in the Fleet. 

8. Analysis of selection requirements for Advanced Service Schools. 

9. Predictive efficiency of the Navy Basic Test Battery at Naval Training 
School (Gunner’s Mates and Electrical Hydraulics). 

10. Elementary Service School validity data on Forms 1 and 2 of Basic 
Test Battery. 

11. The validity of the United States Navy Basic Test Battery in the 
selection and placement of enlisted men in a Class B school, Naval 
Training School (Fire Control— Advanced). 

12. Prediction of success in Bomb Disposal School. 

13. Development and validation of psychiatric screening devices for the 
identification of combat fatigue cases. 

OTHER STUDIES 

1. The USS New Jersey Classification Project. 

2. Relationship between Selection Department recommendations and 
assignment of recruits at the end of Recruit Training. 
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3. Analysis of procedures for the selection of enlisted personnel for sub- 
marine service. 

4. Estimated reliability of Specialist (G) Interviewers’ recommendations. 

5. Analysis of causes of attrition in Radio School. 

6. Analysis of quota system operations for Class A schools. 

7. Study of attitudes' of enlisted men at the Amphibious Training 
Center, Pacific Fleet (5 reports). 

Report No. 1. Fundamental Motivations. 

Report No. 2. Prestige of Amphibious Duty. 

Report No. 3. Attitude Toward Ofiicers. 

Report No. 4. Job Satisfaction. 

Report No. 5. Opinion of Shore Training. 

8. Navy Men Appraise Educational Services (a series of 9 reports on the 
results of Information Survey 2) 

Report No. 1. Getting the news of the day. 

Report No. 2. Interest in talks and discussions about the war. 
Report No. 3. Newsmaps. 

Report No. 4. Appraisal of the Navy’s role in keeping men up-to- 
date on the news. 

Report No. 5. Participation in USAFI. 

Report No. 6. Participation in off-duty classes. 

Report No. 7. Post-war educational plans. 

Report No. 8. Accreditation services. 

Report No. 9. Interest in war orientation readings. 
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TOPICAL LIST OF RESEARCHES BY NDRC PROJECT NA06, 
COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINATION BOARD ON THE NAVTS 
APTITUDE TESTING PROGRAM^ 

Officer Personnel 

DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF APTITUDE TESTS 

1. Preparation of the United States Navy Officer Qualification Test- 
Form L OSRD Report No. 1273. March 12, 1943. 

2. Analysis of the N.R.O.T.C. Selective Examination (Form C) and 
suggestions for its revision. OSRD Report No. 1290. February 15, 
1943. 

3. Development and validity of the United States Navy Officer Quali- 
fication Test. OSRD Report No. 3186. January 7, 1944. 

4. A statistical evaluation of the United States Navy Officer Qualifica- 
tion Test— Forms 2 and 3. OSRD Report No. 3978. August 4, 1944. 

Enlisted Personnel 

DEVELOPMENT AND VALIDATION OF APTITUDE TESTS 

1. Naval Aptitude Tests: A. Reliability; B. Scoring Accuracy; C. Scoring 
Procedures. OSRD Report No. 1127. December 10, 1942. 

2. Averages, standard deviations, and intercorrelations of Navy Aptitude 
Tests. OSRD Report No. 1536. June 7, 1943. 

3. Factor analysis of the New United States Navy Basic Classification 
Test Battery. OSRD Report No. 3004. September 29, 1943. 

4. Item analysis of Navy Aptitude Tests. OSRD Report No. 3039. 
December 30, 1943. 

5. Validity of Navy Aptitude Tests in service schools at the Great Lakes 
Naval Training Station. OSRD Report No. 3245. January 31, 1944, 

6. Statistical analysis of the Mechanical Knowledge Test. OSRD Report 
No. 3246. January 28, 1944. 

7. Validity of an experimental battery of aptitude tests at the Ordnance 
and Gunnery Schools, Washington Navy Yard. OSRD Report No. 
3619. April29, 1944. 

8. Selection of items for the U.S. Navy General Classification Test- 
Form 2 and the U.S. Navy Tests of Reading and Arithmetical Rea- 
soning-Form 2. OSRD Report No, 3756. June 8, 1944. 

9. The construction and vadidation of an Arithmetical Computation 
Test. OSRD Report No. 4556. January 8, 1945. 

10. A further study of the validity of the Arithmetical Computation 
Test. OSRD Report No. 5302. July 3, 1945. 

1 These researches were conducted in collaboration with the Test and Research Sec- 
tion, Bureau of Naval Personnel. The titles of tests constructed in this program and 
published by the Bureau of Naval Personnel are listed in Appendix B. 
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DEVELOPMENT OF IMPROVED MEASURES OF ACHIEVEMENT 

1. Memorandum on service school grades. OSRD Report No. 3177. 
January 6, 1944. 

2. The development of achievement tests for Gunner's Mates Schools. 
OSRD Report No. 5259. June 25, 1945. 

3. Achievement examinations for Signalman School. OSRD Report No. 
5460. August 20, 1945. 

4 Development of achievement tests for Class A Naval Training 
Schools (Torpedomen). OSRD Report No, 5520. August 31, 1945. 

5. Development of achievement tests for the Landing Craft School, 
Coronado, California. OSRD Report No. 5670. September 14, 1945. 

6. The development of performance tests for use in Class A Electrical 
Schools. OSRD Report No. 5666. September 13, 1945. 

7. The development of Radio Code Receiving Examinations. Project 
Memorandum No. 18. September 27, 1945. 

IMPROVEMENT OF RECORDS 

1. A procedure for sorting the Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Cards. 
OSRD Report No. 4689. January 22, 1945. 

2. Classification data available to ships' officers. OSRD Report No. 5145. 
May 30, 1945. 

3. An experimental personnel record system for shipboard use. OSRD 
Report No. 5303. July 3, 1945. (Prepared in collaboration with the 
Enlisted Classification Section and the Test and Research Section, 
Bureau of Naval Personnel.) 

SELECTION AND GLASSIFICATION PROCEDURES 

1. An evaluation of the Personal Inventory for predicting success in 
Parachute School. OSRD Report No. 4870. March 28, 1945. 

2. An evaluation of the Personal Inventory and certain other measures 
in the prediction of submarine officers' evaluations of enlisted men. 
OSRD Report No. 5557. September 7, 1945. 

3. Predicting success in service school from the order of assignment. 
OSRD Report No. 5556. September 7, 1945. 

4. The use of test scores and Quality-Classification Ratings in predicting 
success in Electrician's Mates School. OSRD Report No. 5667. Septem- 
ber 13, 1945. 

GENERAL METHODOLOGICAL REPORTS 

1. Selection of test items by correlation with an external criterion, as 
'applied to the Mechanical Comprehension Test—OQT 0-2. OSRD 
Report No. 3187. January 8, 1944. 

2. Characteristics and uses of item-analysis data. OSRD Report No. 
4034, August 19, 1944. 

3. The preparation of norms for the Fleet Edition of the General Classi- 
fication Test. OSRD Report No. 4242. October 10, 1944. 

4. A statistical evaluation of the Basic Glassification Test Battery (Form 
I). OSRD Report No. 4636. May 14, 1945. 
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SAMPLE DIRECTIONS' FOR ADMINISTERING 
A PERFORMANCE TEST 

GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE 20 MM. PERFORMANCE TEST 

I. Purpose. The purpose of this performance test is to measure the ability of students 
to perform certain tasks involved in the maintenance and operation of the 20 mm. 

, gun. 

II. General procedure for administering. With nine guns and three mounts, nine 
students may be tested at one time. About 25 minutes is required to test one 
group of nine students. This includes the time needed for giving directions, chang- 
ing station, etc. Six runs would then be necessary to test a class of 50 students, and 
the total time would be about two hours and a half. Within this time a written 
test and other tests may also be administered. 

The procedure for administering the performance test is as follows: 

Nine working stations for students are prepared. 

A. At three stations (Station A) students disassemble and assemble the trigger 
mechanism, the magazine interlock mechanism, and the double loading 
stop mechanism. 

B. At three stations (Station B) the students, working at guns on mounts, are 
required to remove and replace the barrel, remove and replace the breech 
face piece, cock and uncock the gun, and place a magazine on the gun 
and remove it. 

C. At three other stations (Station C) the students are required to disassemble 
and assemble the trigger casing group and the breechblock. 

Thus nine students may be tested at one time. 

One student and one proctor are placed at each of the nine stations. At a signal from 
the timekeeper, the proctor tells the student what to do, and at another signal the 
students begin work. Each proctor observes the work of the student at his station and 
marks a record form to indicate whether or not the specific operations were correctly 
performed. 

In the meantime the timekeeper writes numbers on a blackboard indicating the num- 
ber of half-minutes which have elapsed since the signal was given to begin work. When 
the student completes his job, the proctor copies the number from the blackboard in 
the space on the record sheet, indicating the time required by the student to complete 
the job. A maximum of five minutes is allowed. 

When time is called, students stop work and the proctors get the gear in order for the 
next student. Then the students change stations and the procedure is repeated with 
each student working on the second of his three jobs. After time is called and the gear 
is again put in order, students again change stations, each going to the third of his 
three jobs- The test is scored in terms of time required and the number of errors made. 

PRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS 

I. Assemble all necessary The materials needed for administering the 

performance test for the 20 mm. gun are as follows: 

1 . Six 20 mm. guns on tables with shoulder rests and barrel springs removed. 

2. Three 20 mm. guns on mounts. 

3. The necessary tools at each station. 

4. A supply of record sheets. A sample record sheet is included in this booklet. 

At least one record sheet for each student to be tested must be mimeo- 
graphed. 
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5 . Copies of the Directions for Proctors. One copy of these directions is in- 
cluded in this booklet. Additional copies should be prepared so that each 
proctor may have a copy. 

6. Directions for administering the test. A copy of these directions is included 
in this booklet. 

7. A stop watch or a watch with a second-hand. 

8. A blackboard, chalk, and eraser. 

9. Pencils for the proctors. 

II. Conduct a training session for proctors. One instructor is needed to serve as time- 
keeper, give the general directions, and supervise the test. One proctor is needed 
to observe and record the performance of each of the nine students. It is prefer- 
able to use instructors as proctors; but if enough instructors are not available, 
students in the last week of the Gunner's Mate course can do a satisfactory job, 
provided they are given adequate training. A training session of at least one hour 
should be conducted the day before the test is to be given. In training proctors 
it is necessary to give them instruction on the following points: 

1. Give them a review of the gun and make sure they can speedily perform the 
tasks which they are to proctor. 

2. Make sure that they understand the method of recording observations and 
time on the record sheets (see Directions for Proctors). 

3. Make sure that they understand that they are not to coach the students 
during the test; proctors are to aid students only when necessary to prevent 
a student from injuring himself or damaging the equipment. 

III. Arrange the equipment in such a way that the test can be administered efficiently. 
A suggested arrangement of equipment is shown in the accompanying diagram. 

IV. Make sure that the guns are properly assembled at the beginning of the test. The 
guns on mounts should be completely assembled. Those on tables should be com- 
pletely assembled except that the shoulder rests and the barrel springs are 
removed. 

DIRECTIONS FOR THE TIMEKEEPER 

I. Place one proctor at each gun. 
n. Make sure that each proctor has a pencil. 

III. Give each proctor one record sheet. 

IV. Station one student at each gun. 

V. Say: “WRITE YOUR NAME, CLASS NUMBER, AND BILLET NUMBER ON 
THE RECORD SHEET.’^ 

The proctors should have the students fill in the blanks on the record sheet. 
Then the proctors place the record sheets conveniently for recording their 
observations. 

VI. Say: “THE PROCTORS WILL TELL YOU WHAT TO DO. DO NOT START 
WORK UNTIL I SAY BEGIN. WORK CAREFULLY. IF YOU KNOW 
YOUR JOB YOU WILL HAVE PLENTY OF TIME. DO NOT HURRY. 
YOU GET NO CREDIT FOR EXTRA SPEED. PROCTORS, GIVE 
DIRECTIONS.” Wait 15 seconds, then say: “BEGIN.” 

VII. Immediately write 1 on the blackboard. After one-half minute erase the 1 and 
write 2. After another half-minute erase the 2 and write 5, and so on. At the 
end of five minutes say: “STOP.” Erase the 10 and write II. 

VIIL Say: “PROCTORS, MAKE SURE THAT THE RECORD SHEETS ARE COR- 
RECTLY MARKED; THEN SIGN YOUR INITIALS.” Allow time for 
the proctors to check the record sheets; then say: “PROCTORS, GET 
YOUR GEAR IN ORDER. STUDENTS STAY AT YOUR STATION 
UNTIL TOLD TO MOVE.” 

IX. When the gear is in order, say: “TAKE YOUR RECORD SHEET AND GO 
TO THE NEXT STATION.” The proctors show the students where the 
next station is located. 

X. Then say: “PROCTORS, GIVE DIRECTIONS.” Wait 15 seconds and then say: 
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XI. Proceed with steps VII to X, and repeat until each man has been at all three 
' ' stations. 

XII. Collect the record sheets and send the students back to the classroom. 

XIII. Make sure the gear is in order for the next group of students. Repeat steps III 
to XII for each new group until the entire class has been tested. 


Su^esf&c/ Arrangement of Eqa/pmenf for f he 
20 MM Performance Tesf 


It is necessary to check the work of the proctors during the test to make sure 
they are not coaching the students and that they are recording their observa- 
tions properly. 

Collect the copies of Directions for Proctors before discharging the proctors. 
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BIREGTIONS FOR PROCTORS 
20 MM. PERFORMANCE TEST 

You are to assist in administering a performance test to men studying the 20 mm. 
gun. You have two responsibilities: 

1. Observe the performance of the student at your station and record it on his 
record sheet. 

2. Keep the gear in order at your station. 

Remember that you are helping to give a test. The student is on his own, and you 
must not interfere or give aid of any kind unless he is about to injure himself or 
damage the equipment. 

I. At the beginning of the test you should have at your station: 

A. One 20 mm. gun. (At Station B, the gun must be on a mount.) 

B. The tools necessary to perform the job at your station. 

11. Wlien the instructor gives the order, have the student fill in his name, class 
number and billet number. Then take back the record sheet and put it in a 
convenient position for marking. 

III. When the instructor tells you to “give directions’* tell the student his first job. 
For example, if you are at Station B, say: ''REMOVE THE BARREL FROM 
THE GUN.” 

IV. If the student performs a job correctly, circle Yes after the job on the record 
sheet; if not, circle No. When the student is finished with the first job, tell him 
to do the second, and so on. For each job, circle either Yes or No to indicate 
whether or not it was done correctly. 

V. As soon as the student finishes the last job at your station, look up at the black- 
board and notice the number written there by the timekeeper. Copy this num- 
ber in the blank space under TIME at the right of the answer sheet. If the last 
job is not finished before the timekeeper says stop, write 11 in the blank space. 

VI. When directed to do so by the timekeeper, get the gear in order for the next 
student. 

VII. When the timekeeper tells the students to go to the next station, give the 
student his record sheet and tell him where his next station is. 

VIII. Repeat steps II to VII until all students have been tested. 

IX. Remember to give no aid or advice to the student unless necessary to prevent 
damage or injury. 

Raw Navy 

RECORD SHEET 
20 mm. PERFORMANCE TEST 

NAMR. . . . . . ... ... CLASS BILLET NO. 

STATION A TIME 

1. Remove trigger plunger and spacer. 1. Yes No 

2. Reassemble the trigger mechanism. 2. Yes No 

3. Remove magazine interlock carrier spring. 3. Yes No 

4. Reassemble magazine interlock mechanism. 4. Yes No 

5. Remove the D. L. S. lever spring. 5. Yes No 

6. Reassemble the D. L. S. mechanism. 6. Yes No 


Proctor’s 

Initials 



Score Grade 
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STATION B 
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Proctor’s 

Initials 


7. Remove the barrel from the gun. 

8. Replace the barrel. 

9. Remove the breech face piece, 

10. Replace the face piece. 

11. Cock the gun. 

12. Uncock the gun. 

18. Place a magazine on the gun. 

14. Remove the magazine from the gun. 


7. 

Yes 

No 

8. 

Yes 

No 

9. 

Yes 

No 

10. 

Yes 

No 

11. 

Yes 

No 

12. 

Yes 

No 

13. 

Yes 

No 

14. 

Yes 

No 


Proctor's 

Initials 


STATION C 

15. Remove parallelogram spring box. 15. Yes No 

16. Remove parallelogram. 16. Yes No 

17. Remove trigger hook & trigger hook holder. 17. Yes No 

18. Reassemble the whole group. 18. Yes No 

19. Remove hammer. 19. Yes No 

20. Remove striker pin. 20. Yes No 

21. Remove breech face piece. 21. Yes No 

22. Reassemble the gun. 22. Yes No 


Number of No’s circled 


I’otal 

Time 


3 X number of No’s circled 


COORDINATION OF IDENTIFICATION, PERFORMANCE, AND WRITTEN TESTS 

I. Other tests. The performance test is one of three tests which should be given each 
week. The other two tests are an identification test and a written test. The identi- 
fication test which should be used is described in another booklet. The written test 
should be one prepared by the school. Suggestions which should be followed in 
preparing the written test may be found in the pamphlet, Constructing and Using 
Achievement Tests-^A Guide for Navy Instructors Q^z.yl?ers 16S0S). 

11. It is possible to administer the identification test, the performance test, and the 
written test to a class of 50 men in a period of less than three hours. All examina- 
tions may then be administered on a Saturday morning. A scheme for coordinating 
the administration of these three examinations is illustrated in the diagram. The 
procedure is as follows: 

1. Assemble the class in the room where the written examination is to be 
administered. 

2. Divide the class into P- test groups, the size of each group being the number 
of men to whom the performance test can be administered at one time. 

3. Send the first P-test group (for example, the first ten men on the muster list) 
to the room where the performance test is administered. 

4. Send the last 25 men on the muster list to the room where the identification 
test is to be administered. 

5. Start giving the written test to the remaining men. 

6. As soon as the performance test is completed by the first group, this group is 
sent back to the classroom where they begin working on the written test. 
Then send the second P-test group (counting from the beginning of the 
muster list) to the performance test room. This procedure continues until all 
groups have been given the performance test. 

7. As soon as the 25 men have completed the identification test, they should 
return to the classroom and begin work on the written test. 

8. Approximately 45 minutes before it is anticipated that the performance test 
will be completed by all men, send the first 25 men on the muster list to take 
the identification test. 
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This procedure permits all the men to take all three tests within a period of three 
hours without conflict. Maximum use is made of the available testing time. It is neces- 
sary that ail groups except the first and last group taking the performance test be 
interrupted once in their written test; this is not a serious objection if the written 
examination is of the short-answer or objective type. 

/^'Tesf Croup 


I II III IV Y- 



D/a^ram //Jas^rerh'nff Mef/iod of Coord/t?af/ny f/te 
Adrm'msl-rof/on of /de/ttff/caf/orij Performance, and 
Wr itten Tests 


The diagram assumes that 10 men can be tested at once on the performance test. 
The system can be used just as easily with P-test groups of 8 or 9 men. In these cases, 
the last P-test group would contain fewer men than the other groups, if there are 50 
men in’ the class. 

Some care must be taken to prevent students from talking witlr each other about the 
written test items while going to and from the performance test. 
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■SAMPLE DIRECTIONS FOR ADMINISTERING AN 
IDENTIFICATION TEST 

DESCRIPTION OF TORPEDO IDENTIFICATION TEST 

Purpose: To judge the trainee’s familiarity with Mark IS and Mark 15 torpedoes by 
using a wide sampling of disassembled parts from both torpedoes in order 

(a) to test the trainee’s ability to name the parts correctly, and 

(b) to test his knowledge of how the parts function, or how improperly functioning 
parts should be adjusted or repaired. 

General Procedure: Each torpedo part is laid on a large card on which is typed a list 
of names and a separate list of functions or adjustments. The cards are laid out about 
three feet apart along the sides of tables which are arranged in a continuous rectangular 
path around the room, so that the sequence of cards is easy to follow. 

The students are provided with mimeographed answer blanks which they carry with 
them throughout the test. One student is stationed at each card. The test supervisor 
gives directions and each student answers the item at his station by writing two num- 
bers on his answer sheet, one to indicate the correct name and one to indicate the 
correct function (or adjustment). The instructor then says, ’’Move,” and each student 
moves to the next consecutively numbered station, where he examines the torpedo part 
and answers the item, as before. The procedure continues until each man has had a 
chance to answer all of the test items. 

It is possible to test simultaneously as many men as there are parts involved in the 
test. With Forms C or D, 49 men can be tested in one hour and twenty-five minutes. 
With Forms A or B, 55 men can be tested in one hour. If only 30 men were tested on a 
35-item test, the time required would be the same, but five stations would be vacant at 
any given time. If larger classes are to be tested, duplicate sets of parts and cards may 
be used to test several groups of trainees. 

The advantages of this testing method over written or pictorial tests are that 

(a) the man may pick up a part and manipulate it, to aid recognition or to aid in 
figuring out the function or adjustment; and 

(b) the man is thus encouraged to be familiar with Actual parts, rather than with 
manuals and pictures. 

Security of Tests: The test supervisor should keep all materials in a locker while they 
are not in use. After the material is laid out for a test, the room should be secured until 
the time of the test. Instructors may tell students what types of examinations to expect, 
but should not reveal the content of specific test items. 

FRELIMINARY ARRANGEMENTS FOR THE IDENTIFICATION TEST 

I. Assemble all necessary materials for one form of the test; these include: 

A set of ID Test cards. Each card bears a list of part names and a list of state- 
ments of function. These cards, with transparent covers, are supplied^ by the 
Standards and Curriculum Division of the Bureau of Naval Personnel (example in 
Fig.C). 

A set of torpedo parts. The part-list for each of the four forms of the ID Test 
is included in this booklet (only Form A is shown here). Each list gives the name 
of the part to be placed on the correspondingly numbered card. 

The parts need not be taken from service torpedoes. In many cases it will be 
satisfactory to use parts which have been discarded because of minor imperfections 
or excess wear. The parts should look fairly normal, however, and it is important 
that each part be from the proper torpedo (Mark 13 or Mark 15) if that is 

■ 'mentioned, in the part-list.,'-;.;',', ", 
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Answer sheets. A sample answer sheet, usable for any form of the ID Test, is 
illustrated below. A large supply of these may be mimeographed and kept on 
hand. 

A supply of extra pencils for students who lack pencils or pens. 

A dock or watch with a second-hand. 

H. Arrange to have trained personnel available for administering the test. One in- 
structor is needed to supervise the test, and it is well to have one or two other 
instructors who are familiar with the test procedure to assist in proctoring, 
espedally at the beginning of the test. 

III. Lay out the test materials an hour before the test is given. 

Arrange tables in the testing room to form a fairly continuous route around the 
room. Plan on at least three feet of table space for each test item. In a large 
room a rectangle of tables may suffice. Or a variation such as shown in Figure A, 
will care for a 35-item test in an ordinary room. This permits the proctors to 
stand inside the enclosure and observe the students, who are working around the 
outside of the table enclosure. 

For a 49-item test, if space is limited, it may be necessary to have students work 
on both sides of the tables, and to arrange the tables in some form such as 
illustrated in Figure B. 

Lay out the ID Test cards on the tables. The cards should be at least three feet 
apart, and cards from the first half of the test are alternated with cards from the 
last half of the test, as illustrated in Figure A or B. Thus consecutive numbers are 
two stations apart, so that a student can not easily see the item he last completed 
or the next item to which he will move. The students move two stations to the 
right each time. Thus, to respond to all items, a student must make two complete 
rounds of the tables. 

Lay each torpedo part on the upper half of the corresponding card. Place one 
answer blank under the edge of each card (to prevent the blanks from blowing 
away). 

IV. Prepare a scoring key and check the materials. An instructor should take the 
entire test, marking his answers with red pencil on a regular answer blank. Check 
these answers against the list of correct answers for whichever form of the test is 
being used. This is a check that each part is placed on the right card, and any 
errors can be corrected before the test begins. The answer sheet marked in red is 
kept for use as a scoring key. 

ADMINISTERING THE TEST 

Station one man at each card, and provide pencils for men who do not have pencils. 

Hold up an answer sheet where all men can see it, point to top line and say: 

“WRITE YOUR NAME, CLASS NUMBER, AND BILLET NUMBER IN THE 
SPACES AT THE TOP OF YOUR ANSWER SHEET.” 

When all have finished, say: 

“THE CARD IN FRONT OF YOU HAS A NUMBER IN THE UPPER LEFT- 
HAND CORNER. FIND THE CORRESPONDING CARD NUMBER ON YOUR 
ANSWER SHEET AND CIRCLE IT, TO SHOW YOU WHERE TO BEGIN 

: ; MARKING YOUR Am^ 

“ON EACH CARD IS A TORPEDO PART. YOU MAY PICK IT UP AND 
EXAMINE IT IF YOU WISH. BELOW IT ON THE CARD IS A LIST OF 
NAMES, ONE OF WHICH IS CORRECT. SELECT THE CORRECT NAME, 
NOTICE THE NUMBER IN FRONT OF IT, AND WRITE THIS NUMBER 
IN THE *NAME* BLANK FOLLOWING THE CARD NUMBER THAT YOU 
CIRCLED.” (Hold up an answer sheet and point to the Name’ column.) “DO 
THIS NOW.” (Allow about one-half minute.) 

“NOW READ THE LIST OF FUNCTIONS ON THE CARD. SOME OF THESE 
ITEMS REFER TO ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR OF THE PARTS, BUT IN 
ANY CASE DECIDE WHICH STATEMENT IS MOST CORRECT FOR THE 
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Class.... Billet No Name 


TORPEDO IDENTIFICATION. TEST Score 


IN THE FIRST SPACE AFTER THE CARD NUMBER, WRITE IN THE NUM- 
BER CORRESPONDING TO THE CORRECT NAME OF THE PART. IN THE 
SECOND SPACE, WRITE IN THE NUMBER CORRESPONDING TO THE FUNC- 
TION THAT SEEMS TO YOU MOST CORRECT. 


Card No. Name Function 

'l 

2 ' 

3 

4 

5 

6 ___ ■ 

7 

8 ' 

9' ■■■■ ' : : 

10 

11 

12 ■ 

13 : : 

14 ■ ___ 

15 . ___ 

16 - : 

17 ' ■ 

18 

19 ___ 

^^. . 20 ' ___ . ■ 

21 : ' 

■,:.: 22 ;,'. ■ ___ ■ ■___ 

23 

24 _ . 

25 


Card No. Name Function 

26 

27 ' 

28 

29 , 

30 

31 

32 - 

33 

34 ___ 

35 ___ 

36 ■ 

37 . , ___ 

38 ' 

■39 ___ ■' 

40 ___ 

41 , ■ ___ 

42 , ■ 

, 43 , : : , , 

. . 44 ., . 

.45 . : ■ : '' 

46' . ___■■; 

■.. 47 ■ 

.48 ' '' ' ■ ' ' . v' 

■ 49 ■■;■"■ ''''-..7 


Sample Answer Sheet 
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PART AT YOUR STATION, AND WRITE THE NUMBER OF THAT 
STATEMENT IN THE SECOND BLANK FOLLOWING THE CARD NUM- 
BES.. DO THIS NOW.” 

Allow two or three minutes while the proctors check to make sure that the students 
are recording answers in the correct spaces. Do not tell a student whether or not his 
answer is correct. Then say: 

“NOW YOU SHOULD HAVE WRITTEN A NUMBER IN EACH OF THE 
SPACES FOLLOWING THE CARD NUMBER THAT IS CIRCLED ON YOUR 
ANSWER SHEET. YOU ARE TO PUT A NUMBER IN EVERY BLANK AS 
YOU CONTINUE THE TEST. IF YOU AREN’T SURE, MAKE THE BEST 
GUESS YOU CAN." 

“YOU ARE TO TAKE THE ANSWER SHEET WITH YOU WHEN YOU 
MOVE, BUT LEAVE THE TORPEDO PART ON THE CARD WHERE YOU 
FOUND IT. WHEN I TELL YOU TO MOVE YOU WILL GO TWO STA- 
TIONS TO YOUR RIGHT TO HND THE NEXT CONSECUTIVELY NUM- 
BERED CARD. DECIDE ON THE NAME AND FUNCTION OF THE PART 
AT THAT STATION. AND BE SURE TO WRITE YOUR ANSWERS IN THE 
SPACES AFTER THE NUMBER OF THE CARD AT WHICH YOU ARE 
WORKING. YOU ARE NOT TO CIRCLE ANY MORE CARD NUMBERS. DO 
YOU UNDERSTAND THE DIRECTIONS?” 

Answer any questions. 

“AFTER YOU FINISH WITH EACH CARD, TURN YOUR ANSWER SHEET 
FACE DOWN AND WAIT UNTIL YOU ARE TOLD TO MOVE. NOW MOVE 
TO THE SECOND STATION TO YOUR RIGHT AND BEGIN WORK 
IMMEDIATELY.” 

At intervals of minutes say, “MOVE,” until the men have completed the test. 
This interval may be varied to suit the speed of the students, in order not to rush them 
unduly, but do not bore them with waiting for a very slow man. 

The proctors should continue to move about the tables to make sure that the 
students are recording answers in the proper places, and to detect or discourage 
cheating. 

At the end of the test, collect the answer sheets and send the students back to their 
classroom. If another group is to be tested, check to see that all material is in order. 
When all groups have been tested, collect the materials and secure them in a locker 
until they are to be used again. 

Plan to use a different form of the Identification Test on the next class. The forms 
may be used interchangeably, in random order. 
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Figure A. SAMPLE ARRANGEMENT FOR 35- ITEM ID TEST 
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Figure B. SAMPLE ARRANGEMENT FOR 49 - ITEM ID TEST 
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Sample Test Materials 

torpedo identification test, form a 


Correct Answer 



Torpedo Part 

Name 

Function 

1. 

Stop valve and carrier 

5 

' 5 , 

2. 

Piston fork 

1 

. 3 

3. 

Centering pin, spinning mechanism 

4 

3 

,4. 

Stop valve plug and spindle, Mk. 13 

4 

1 

5. 

Delivery check valve guide 

3 

.4 ^ 

6. 

Upper oiling bolt, Mk. 15 

I 

5 

7. 

Depth engine valve 

4 

2 

8 . 

Starting piston body 

4 

5 

9. 

Mid-bearing outer race, Mk. 15 

2 

3 

10 . 

Arming screw 

3 

4 

11. 

Oil pump shaft, Mk. 15 

1 

5 ' 

12. 

Left pallet pawl 

4 

4 

13. 

Crosshead bushing, Mk. 15 

3 

4 

14. 

Air release mechanism spring 

3 

5 

15. 

Delivery check valve 

2 

4 

16. 

Four-part spindle bushing, Mk. 13 

3 

4 

17. 

Air strainer (short) 

2 

4 

18, 

Spring bell crank 

4 

5 

19. 

Stop valve plug and spindle, Mk. 15 

4 

4 

20. 

Exploder worm wheel 

3 

5 

21. 

Self-aligning bearing race, Mk. 15 

4 

2 

22. 

Reducing valve, Mk. 15 

3 

4 

23. 

Oil pump connecting rod, Mk. 15 

3 

2 

24. 

Vertical steering engine 

2 

4 

25. 

Main drive gear bushing, Mk. 15 

2 

1 

26. 

Valve bell crank 

3 

1 

27. 

Exploder worm wheel 

4 

3 

28. 

Charging valve bushing 

2 

4 

29. 

Unlocking rack 

2 

5 

30. 

Gyro wheel bearing, locking end 

2 

4 

31. 

Air check valve guide plug 

4 

1 

32. 

Top commercial bearing, Mk, 15 

2 

4 

33. 

Charging check valve 

3 


34. 

Valve connection rod, Mk. 15 

4 

5 

35. 

Pendulum tool, 414A 

SCORING THE TEST 

2 

4 


The scoring key prepared before the test on a regular answer sheet has the correct 
answers written in red pencil. 

Fold the scoring key along the right-hand edge of the first “Name" column; place the 
folded edge next to the “Name" column of the paper which is to be scored; and com- 
pare the answers. Make a heavy red pencil mark through every wrong answer on the 
student’s paper. An omission counts as an error. 

Fold the scoring key along the right-hand side of the first “Function” column; place 
this folded edge next to the corresponding column of the paper being scored; and 
again compare answers. Mark errors and ommissions with a red pencil. 

Similarly fold the scoring key along the right-hand side of the “Name" column and 
of the “Function" column for cards 26 to 49, and score these columns in the same way. 

Count the total number of red error marks in all four columns of a student’s answer 
sheet. Subtract this number from the possible perfect score to get the number of correct 
answers. Enter this number of correct answers in the score box under the student’s 
name at the top of the sheet. 

When these scores are recorded in the class book or in the office records they should 
be converted to Navy Grades. , 
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SELECTION OF ITEMS FOR THE OFFICER QUALIFICATION 

TEST, FORMS h 2, 3 

The first step in the development of the tests was to devise an experi- 
mental form which contained an excess of items over the number needed. 
On the basis of item analyses, those items which failed to conform to the 
criteria adopted for inclusion in the tests could be discarded. The item 
analyses made possible an examination of faulty items with a view to a 
revision intended to eliminate the flaws in these items. 

Two experimental versions of the Officer Qualification Test were 
administered, one to a sample of officer candidates, and the other to two 
groups of indoctrinees. Item analyses were then performed. On the basis 
of the first of these the items of Officer Qualification Test-Form 1 were 
selected, and from the second analysis items were chosen for Forms 2 
and 3. 

Data Yielded by the Item Analyses 

Biserial Correlation between an Item and the Subtest in which 
THE Item Occurs. This statistic, r^is, indicates the degree to which an 
item measures the same thing as the subtest. The biserial coefficient of 
correlation is used as an index of the homogeneity of a test and of the 
discriminative power of an item— that is, the extent to which it disaimi- 
nates between the high-scoring and the low-scoring testees. It is desirable, 
therefore, to select items which correlate positively and as high as possible 
with the subtest score. 

Item Difficulty. The statistic used as an index of the difficulty of 
an item was the proportion, p, of those attempting an item who answered 
it correctly. While this proportion shows the ease of the item rather than 
the difficulty, which would be 1 — p, the arithmetical work of subtracting 
p from a constant was considered unnecessary. In general, it is desirable 
to eliminate the items whose p-values are less than .05 (too difficult) or 
more than .95 (too easy). Biserial coefficients of correlation for items in 
these categories of difficulty are very unreliable. 

It is considered desirable to have the bulk of the items of a test an- 
swered correctly by 40 to 80 per cent of the group, with the greatest 
concentration of jf^-values in the neighborhood of the mid-point between 
the chance score and 100 per cent. 

The Number Attempting an Item. This statistic, iVt, is the base 
number on which p is calculated. A person is judged to have attempted 
an item if he recorded an answer either to that item or to any subsequent 
item in the subtest of which the item is a part. This definition of Nt is 
based on the assumption that the person works systematically through the 
subtest, mentally attempting all items up to and including the last one 
for which an answer is recorded. 
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Tlie criteria adopted, for the selection of items for any of the three 
forms of the Officer Qualification Test depended on the distributions of 
p and rijia for the items in the experimental forms, and on the excess of: 
items, which determined the number which could be discarded. The gen- 
eral procedure followed was to discard as many as possible of the items 
of low biserial correlation. The exact minimal value of acceptable 
depended in each case on the number of items which could be discarded 
and on the distribution of values of 

Significance of Changes in Difficulty and Biserial Correlation of Items 

When the difficulty (p) of an item and the biserial correlation of 
an item with its subtest were evaluated on two samples and tests were 
made to determine whether the item differed in either respect on the two 
administrations, the following criteria were adopted: 

Difficulty. In order to test the significance of a discrepancy in the 
p-value of an item, the chi square test was used. The degree of significance 
of a discrepancy in ^ as measured by chi square depends on three factors. 
The first factor is the magnitude of the discrepancy. The second factor is 
the number of cases. As N becomes smaller, the minimum p discrepancy 
which is significant increases. The third factor is the difficulty level of 
the item. The further the value of ^ is from .50, the smaller is the minimum 
discrepancy which is significant. This effect is most marked from .10 to .00 
and from .90 to LOO, but is also noticeable from .10 to .20 and from .80 
to .90. Between .20 and .80 the level of difficulty has relatively little effect 
on the significance of a discrepancy. 

A difference in jf^-value for the two administrations of an item was 
judged to be significant when the c/zz square test indicated that such a 
difference would be expected to occur by chance in less than one out of 
a hundred times. 

Item-Subtest Correlation. In order to test the significance of a dis- 
crepancy between values of fuis obtained from two administrations of 
the same item, the ratio of the discrepancy to its standard error was cal- 
culated. While it would be desirable to apply a test of the null hypothesis 
to these values of Tbisr there is no precise test of this hypothesis available 
for the difference between biserial correlation coefficients. The method 
used in the present studies is probably a fair approximation when the 
number of cases is large (N z=z 500). A difficulty is that in the estimate of 
the standard error the assumption of a normal distribution of is more 
or less erroneous. 

The formula used in the estimation of the significance of a change in 

Tbis-'was::. ■ ■ 

Significant Ratio, = — — L — ; — . 1, ; ■ 

^ (^MBj — 


where: 
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In these formulae, subscript 1 denotes a statistic for the' first group and 
subscript 2 denotes a statistic for the second group. The standard' error 
of was calculated by the following formula: 



^mb -yj N 

where: 

fjjis = th^ biserial coefficient of correlation. * 
p=: proportion of persons answering the item correctly (based 
on 

? = 1 — p. 

z = the ordinate of the normal distribution curve correspond- 
ing to areas p and q under the curve. 

N = the total number of cases. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR CONVERSION OF RAW SCORES ON ACHIEVE- 
MENT TESTS TO GRADES IN THE NAVY 0-99 POINT SCALE 

All elementary enlisted schools were directed during the war to assign 
grades on a scale which ranges from 0 to 99, with 63 as the lowest passing 
grade. Since the total possible raw score varied from test to test some con- 
venient means was needed for converting raw scores to the Navy grading 
system. Likewise, some means was needed for converting total points 
earned by a trainee into a final course grade. Instructions issued to school 
staffs for making this conversion are described below.^ The standardized 
achievement examinations constructed by the Test and Research Section 
were provided with the necessary conversion tables before they were dis- 
tributed for use by the schools. 

1. First make a distribution showing the frequency with which the 
various scores on the test occur. To do this, make a column of numbers 
ranging from 0 to the maximum score which can be obtained. This in- 
cludes all the possible scores on the test. Then go through the test papers 
and place a tally mark opposite the number corresponding to each score 
which was obtained. These marks indicate the number of times each pos- 
sible score actually occurred. 

2. Decide what Navy grade should correspond to the best score ob- 
tained on the test. This is a matter of judgment on the part of the instruc- 
tor and should be based on the frequency with which high scores are 
obtained, the instructor's judgment of the difficulty of the test, and the 
standards of achievement required. A paper with no errors need not 
necessarily be given a Navy grade of 99; it might be judged to be worth 
95 or even less. It must be remembered, however, that the range of final 
grades obtained by averaging several different tests will be less than the 
range obtained on any one test. The reason for this is that it is unlikely 
that a man who makes an extremely high or low grade on one test will 
also make extremely high or low grades on all of the others. Therefore 
the Navy grade assigned to the best student on a single test must be 
higher than the highest grade desired on the final average grade. 

3. Decide what score on the test should correspond with a just-passing 

Navy grade (63). This again is a matter of judgment. The instructor must 
take into account the frequency distribution which has been obtained, 
the proportion of students expected to fail, the difficulty of the test, and 
the standards of attainment required. Again it must be remembered that 
the range of averaged will be less than the range of grades on one 

test. Therefore the score corresponding to a Navy grade of 63 must be 
chosen in such a way that more students will fail the particular test than 
it is desired to have fail on the final average. 

iThis material is adapted from Constructing and Using Achievement Tests, Navpers 
16808, Bureau of Naval Personnel, 1944. 
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4. Prepare a translation graph. The preparation of such graph is illus- 
trated in the accompanying diagram. The following steps should be car- 
ried out in constructing a graph for translating raw scores into Navy 
grades: ' 

a. ;On a piece of graph paper, place numbers from 0 to 99 along a line 
■ drawn at the^ bottom of the graph. Uise one unit on the graph paper 

to represent one point on the Navy scale of grades. 

b. On a vertical line drawn through the 0 on the base line, place the 
full range of raw scores which may be obtained on the test. Let each 
unit on the graph paper represent one score point. (If the number 
of raw score points is large, it may be necessary to let each unit on 
the graph represent two raw score points; if the total possible raw 
score is small, one raw score point may be represented by several 
spaces on the graph.) Make a raw score of 0 coincide with the 0 on 
the base line, and put the highest raw score obtainable at the top. 

c. Make a dot on the graph which represents the intersection of a 
horizontal line extended from the highest raw score obtained in the 
test and a vertical line extended from the Navy grade which has 
been judged to be the equivalent of the highest score. This is point 
A on the graph— 65 being the highest raw score in the test and 99 
being judged its Navy grade equivalent. 

d. Make a dot on the graph which represents the intersection of a 
horizontal line extended from the lowest raw score obtained in the 
test judged to be of passing quality and a vertical line extended from 
the Navy grade of 63. This is point B on the graph— 25 being the 
lowest raw score judged to be of passing quality and 63 being the 
lowest passing grade in the Navy system. 

e. Draw a straight line through the two points which have been lo- 
cated, and extend it in both directions to the edges of the graph. 
This is the '‘translation line.*' 

5. Translate each studenfs rata score to its equivalent Navy grade. To 
do this, locate the raw score on the vertical scale at the left. Follow a 
horizontal line across until you reach the translation line. From that point 
on the translation line follow a line down until it intersects the base line. 
This point on the base line represents the Navy grade. Two examples 
will illustrate the procedure. (Figure l-E-2). In Example A, a hori- 
zontal line from a raw score of 55 (Point C) intersects the translation line 
at D; a vertical line from D intersects the base line at 90 (Point E). In 
Example B, a horizontal line from a raw score of 37 (Point F) intersects 
the translation line at G; a vertical line from G intersects the base line at 
74 (Point H). 

6. Set up a permanent translation graph. The first time the test is given 
it will, of course, be necessary to use the data from only one class in mak- 
ing a translation graph. As soon as scores are available for 200 students, a 
frequency distribution of the grades obtained by the 200 students should 
be made and a translation graph prepared based on this distribution. 
This may be considered a permanent translation graph and should be 
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used for subsequent classes. However, if for any reason the general level 
of achievement of the students changes as indicated by scores on the test, 
it may be necessary to make a new translation graph, basing it on a fre- 
quency distribution obtained from a new sample of at least 200 students. 
For example, if all students consistently obtain Navy grades above 75 for 
a period of several weeks, it will be necessary to make a new translation 
graph; if this is not done the Navy grades assigned will be seriously re- 
stricted in range. 
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■ CONSTRUCTION AND ■ USE OF ABACS 

Abacs are a type of computing diagram designed to decrease the labor 
involved in statistical analysis. These devices have been found to be use- 
ful in expediting some of the statistical work involved in the Navy re- 
search program. 

There are four basic diagrams in abac methods. In each case one begins 
with a horizontal and a vertical scale and the appropriate horizontally 
and vertically lined grid for these scales. Then, upon this grid are super- 
imposed diagonal lines or radial lines. 

I. The graph for subtraction is composed of diagonal lines running 
from lower left to upper right. If one inspects a diagonal connecting the 
coordinate points (0, 0) and (100, 100), it will be seen that for any point 
on this diagonal, the value x — y = 0. Similarly a diagonal can be drawn 
such that X — y = 1 for any point on the diagonal, etc. 

After labelling these diagonals with their x — y values, one can enter 
the abac with x and y, determine the diagonal on which the coordinate 
point (x, y) is located, and read the value x — y off the diagonal. An 
example of a subtraction diagram can be seen in Chart A of abac 4 
(estimation of standard error of the biserial correlation coefficient). For 
further explanation, see text accompanying this abac. 

II. The graph for addition is composed of diagonal lines running from 
lower right to upper left. If one inspects a diagonal connecting the co- 
ordinate points (100, 0) and (0, 100), it will be seen that for any point on 
the diagonal x + y = 100. The methods and advantages of the summa- 
tion graph are the same as those for the subtraction graph. 

III. The graph for division is composed of radial lines fanning out 
from the coordinate point (0, 0). If one wishes to compute the value of 
X for the equation x = y/N, then N values would be indicated by the 
radial lines. Entering the graph on the y scale one follows the particular 
horizontal line across to the intersection with the appropriate radial line 
(N) and from that point follows the vertical line to the x scale and reads 
off the indicated value. An example of a division diagram can be seen in 
Chart B of abac 4. 

IV. The graph in III could also be used for multiplication, i.e. if 
x =:y/N, then y = xN. By entering the graph on the x scale, running 
up to the radial line (N) and across to the y scale, one has multiplied 
X by N to get the value of y. An example of a multiplication diagram can 
be seen in Chart C of abac 7 (test of significance of difference between 
two proportions). 

There are several devices which may be utilized to make the basic 
diagrams of abac methods more useful. 

It is frequently possible to set the scale up in terms of a function of a 
parameter and then label the scale in terms of parameter values. This 
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eliminates the necessity of computing the value of the function of the 
parameter for each computation that is made after the original scale has 
been established. A good example of this is to be found in the formula 
for the standard error of biserial r. 



'^bls N 

Xhe is a function of p. Therefore it is possible in an abac to con- 
struct a scale on the basis of the function but to label the scale 

with the appropriate ^-values. Then when using the abac one enters 
with the ^-value and the scaling of the abac automatically takes care of 

the calculation of the function 

z 

In the previous discussion we have mentioned only the use of each of 
the four basic diagrams as a discrete unit. It is frequently necessary to 
combine in sequence two or more of the basic charts in order to secure a 
satisfactory abac. Examples of this are to be seen in abacs 3, 4, and 7. 

When more than one chart is involved in an abac, it is desirable to use 
a “continuous line'* method to speed up graphic computing. This method 
consists of placing one chart beside another in an abac so that the answer 
scale in the first chart also serves as the scale by which one enters the 
second chart. Under these conditions one does not read the value off the 
answer scale in the first chart, but instead continues to follow the original 
line from the first chart into the second chart. An example of this can be 
seen in the transition from Chart A to Chart B in abac 4. It will be seen 
that no scale is indicated between the two charts, but instead one simply 
follows a “continuous line” from one chart to the other. If the two charts 
were separate, it would be necessary to read off a scale value when coming 
out of Chart A and then enter Chart B with this scale value. Thus, the 
“continuous line” method avoids time consuming reference to extra 
scales and eliminates the possibility of error in transferring from one scale 
to another. 

Because of space limitations it is frequently desirable to expand or 
contract a scale when going from one chart to another. This is easily done 
by running an appropriate diagonal across the first of the two charts. See 
example in Chart A of abac 4. 

In order to have a scale cover a sufficiently wide range for general use 
it is sometimes necessary to compress one end to an undesirable extent. 
If a high degree of accuracy in the computation of values for that end of 
the scale is necessary, a second scale can be set up which covers the same 
distance on the chart as the original scale, but makes use of only that end 
of the scale which had been undesirably compressed. This technique can 
be carried out to the number of scales that the person constructing the 
abac chart considers desirable and efficient. 
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For iJie constractioii' of abacs, the use of a “standard cross-section eii-_ 
graving 300 mm." paper approximately 18" x 22" is recommended for 
generally satisfactory results. 

' In addition to the four basic diagrams of abac methods, other special 
abac diagrams may be found useful. Two special diagrams have been used 
in the abacs presented here. 

' Abac 6 is an example of the use of one such special diagram. In this abac 
the diagram is based on the fact that for a point located on the perimeter 
of a circle the sum of the squares of the coordinates for this point is equal 
to the square of the radius of the circle (i.e., -f- yij\ where “i'' 

refers to the particular circle and refers to a designated co-ordinate 
point on the perimeter of this circle). 

Another special diagram has been used to compute the value of a 

weighted average, according to the formula P = * 

“f" 2 

p ^ p p p 

equation can be stated in another form as follows: — — — = — .. The 

ratios of the corresponding sides of similar triangles are equal; therefore 
the preceding equation can be expressed graphically by similar triangles. 
Let (P — P 2 ) and be sides of one triangle, and let (p^ — P) and N 2 be 
corresponding sides of the other triangle, with the P scale being the com- 
mon base line between the similar triangles (see Chart A in abac 7). Then 
one can read off the value of the weighted average at the point of contact 
of the two triangles on the P scale. 

In general, these abacs have been found to have the following advan- 
tages over regular computing methods. Using ordinary office personnel, 
the abacs are faster, less subject to large errors in operation, and require 
less skill. This results in a large decrease in time required to train a 
person to use them. In a test comparison of abac methods with machine- 
computing methods, comparing a highly skilled machine computer on a 
process with which she was thoroughly familiar wdth a person who had 
only two hours* practice in using the abac, the two methods were found to 
be about equally fast with a small difference in favor of the abac method. 
This seems to lead to the conclusion that where an experienced machine- 
computing staff is already operating on routine procedures, there would be 
no advantage in setting up abacs for these routine procedures. However, 
where such highly skilled machine computers are not available, or wffiere 
less routine computations must be carried out for a considerable number 
of values, it is suggested that the use of abacs should facilitate consider- 
ably the work of statistical analysis. 

Abac methods are also advantageous where it is desired that students 
or research personnel be aware of the statistical functions dealt with and 
the limitations of their procedures. With the graphic method it is easy to 
notice and demonstrate the effect of changes in the value of a parameter 
on the answer that will be obtained. It makes one more aware of the 
degree of accuracy which is desirable in various situations. Abac methods 
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should be excellent for facilitating the proper orientation of the student 

toward the statistical tools which are at his disposal. 

On the following pages are presented schematic drawings of specific; 
abacs and a discussion of each. Due to space limitations, these sketches 
do not show the detail and precision which make abacs accurate and 
efficient to use. Also, in some cases only part of the scale for a variable is 
shown, while the actual abac presents the entire scale. If more complete 
information concerning the construction of a specific abac is desired, it 
is suggested that inquiries be made of the Research Department, College 
Entrance Examination Board, Princeton, New Jersey. 


Abaci 

ABAC TO DETERMINE SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO INDEPEND- 
ENT PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION COEFFICIENTS (N ASSUMED LARGE) 

This abac for testing the significance of difference between two in- 
dependent product-moment correlation coefficients {N assumed large), is 
based upon the formula: 


1 . 


Difference ratio = 



where 


* 1 N/2 


For convenience in constructing and using the abac, formula I was 
transformed to the following: 

II. (r. - [4 _ (r. + r.)-] 


By formula II, we determine how large the difference between correla- 
tion coefficients r^) must be to be significant at the desired level (in 
this case the 1% level). One enters the formula with the desired difference 
ratio (at the 1% level of significance, difference ratio = 2.57582), the sum 
of the correlation coefficients (r^ -f- ^ 2 )^ number of cases (AT), and 
computes the value of (r^ — The abac was constructed to avoid the 
computing labor which is involved in determining the significance of 
difference between correlation coefficients. Data required to use the abac 
are and N. 

To illustrate the use of the abac the following example is presented: 

Given the experimentally obtained values r, = .75, r, = .50, Nx = 200, and z= 200, 
then n — r, = .25, n + rg = 1.25, and N = 200. One enters the n -f rj scale at the value 
1.25 and follows the vertical coordinate line to the point of intersection with the radial 
line AT =200. Then follow the horizontal coordinate line from this point to the n — f, 
scale and read the scale value. For the example given, this value is slightly less than .20. 
Since the experimentally obtained tt — r* value (.25) is larger than the indicated scale 
value (.20), the experimentally obtained value is significant at the 1% level. If the 
experimentally obtained difference had been smaller than the indicated scale value, the 
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experimentally obtained difference would not be significant at the 1% level. This is 
assuming that the abac has been constructed to test the significance of differences at the 
I % level, as was true in the present case. By using sets of differently colored radial 
lines, several levels of significance can be indicated on the same abac. 

In the example presented above, we have dealt with the special case 
where the number of' persons in eadi group is the same (N^ = N^) and: 
N = = ATg. Actually, N is a. composite value and for the morC' general 

problem where the number of persons is different for the two groups, this 
composite N should be calculated by the following formula: ^ 


N = 


2N^N^ 


Since N is assumed large, the composite N is computed as the number 
of cases rather than the number of degrees of freedom. For computation 
by abac methods refer to Chart B in abac 7. In the present use of Chart 

11 2 

B, the value computed is ^ which equals^. However, by appro- 

priate scaling of line “g” in Chart^B, one could read off the value of the 
composite N from this line. 

iThe calculation of the composite N does not change the manner in which abac 1 
is used. 
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Abac 1. Abac for significance of difference of independent correlations, 

assuming N to be large. 
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Abac 2 

ABAC for' testing THE SIGNIFIGANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO INDE- 
PENDENT PRODUCT-MOMENT CORRELATION. COEFFICIENTS ACCORDING TO 

fisher's Z-TECHNIQUE 

Abac 2 is based upon the formula: 

Diff. ration 


Let represent number of cases in first group, 
and ATg represent number of cases in second group, 

thcnn^=:Nj^ — 3, andn2 = A^2 — 

Taking the case where AT z= AT^^ =: the formula was transformed to 

the following working formula: 

y A^ — 3 Diff. ratio 

The abac is constructed to solve for the number of cases which is re- 
quired for an obtained difference to be significant at a specified level (in 
the accompanying schematic abac, the 1% level of significance). If the 
number of cases indicated as necessary by the abac is smaller than the 
number of cases used in obtaining the experimental difference, then the 
difference is considered to be significant. 

For example, if one had obtained experimentally the following values fi == .60 and 
r2r=.50, using 1000 cases in each group (iVi = 1000 and ATazTlOOG); then one would 
enter the abac with the larger r-value (n = .60) on the horizontal scale, with the smaller 
r-value on the perpendicular scale, and determine the coordinate point representing 
these two values. It can be seen that this point lies between the lines for N = 500 and 
AT =1000. This indicates that the number of cases used would have to be slightly 
greater than 500 for the difference to be significant. Actually, the number of cases used 
was considerably larger (i.e., iV= lOQO), therefore the difference is definitely considered 
to be significant. An easy working criterion, in using this abac, is to state that if the 
determined coordinate point lies below and to the right of the number of cases used 
(composite N), the difference is considered to be significant at the 1% level. Similar 
sets of diagonal lines can be drawn for other levels of significance. 

If the value for composite N used in the formula should be 

computed by a procedure similar to that for composite N in abac 1. Note 
that for small samples, number of degrees of freedom should be used 
rather than number of cases. 




or 
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Abac 2. Abac for testing the significance of difference between two in- 
dependent product-moment correlation coefficients, according to Fisher’s 

z-tedmique. 
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Appendix E-8 

Abac 3 

ABAC FOR CALCULATION OF THE BISERIAL CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 

This abac is based upon the following formula for the calculation of 
the biserial correlation coefficient: 



Data required to use the abac are: the mean subtest score of the group 
getting the item correct (MJ; the mean sub test score of the entire group 
taking subtest (M^); the standard deviation of the distribution of subtest 
scores for entire group taking the subtest (ot); and the proportion of 
persons attempting the item who get the correct answer (p). 

Given the experimentally obtained values M_^ — Mt = 5, ot = 20, 
and p r= .30, enter Chart A on the M+ — Mt scale at 5, run up the 
vertical line to the radial line for ot = 20, across to the radial line 
p = .30 (in Chart B) and up to the rbi* scale, which gives an answer 
of approximately .21. On a properly constructed abac, the rj,j8 value 
could be accurately computi^ to three places. 
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Abac 4 

ABAC FOR ESTIMATING STANDARD ERROR OF THE BISERIAL 
CORRELATION COEFFICIENT 

The formula upon which this abac is based is 



^bu yiv 

Bata required to use the abac are the difficulty of the item (p), biserial 
correlation coefficient (rbis), and the number of cases (A/'). In the abac, 

Chart A is the subtraction, Chart B is the division of this 

z 

quantity by the y N. 

Given the cxperimentaily obtained values of f = .10, = .50, 

and AT = 200, one determines in Chart A the coordinate point for 

p = .I0 and fbi» = 50. Then follow the diagonal line to line d, 

from there follow the horizontal line to the intersection with the 

radial line, iV = 200. From the intersection follow the vertical line 

to the 0 scale and read ojff the value. In this case, the value of 
r 

'bis 

the standard error of rbi* is approximately .103 as determined on 
our original abac. Machine computations, using eight place figures 
for and z, gave a value of .1032. It can be seen that properly 
constructed abacs provide the necessary accuracy. It should be noted 
that the slanting line d has been placed in the abac to reduce the 
size of the scale with which one enters Chart B. See general discus- 
sion on consstmction of abacs. 



m ^ 
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Appendix E-3 

Abac 5 

ABAC FOR ESTIMATING THE POPULATION CORRELATION COEFFICIENT FROM 
THE COEFFICIENT OBTAINED FROM A CURTAILED SAMPLE 

The abac for estimating the correlation coefficient (R) in a standard 
Navy population (2 = 10) from observed r in a curtailed sample is based 
upon, the formula: 



Data required to use the abac are the correlation coefficient (r^g) and 
the standard deviation (o^) for the curtailed sample. 'The value of the 
standard deviation of the standard Navy population is always the same 
10).; For convenience in using the abac/the preceding formula was 
transformed to- the following working formula: ■ 



Given the experimentally obtained values = .40 and Oi = S; 
enter the Tia, scale at the value .40; run up to the radial line, or=8; 
across to the Rn scale and read off the scale value. In this case the 
value of the estimated correlation (itEsa) is approximately .48. 




Abac 5. Abac for estimating the correlation coefficient (R) in a standard Navy population from observed r in a 

curtailed sample. 
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Abac 6 ' 

ABAC FOR ESTIMATING THE STANDARD ERROR OF A SUM OR DIFFERENCE 

This abac is based Upon the formula: 

Data required for using this abac are the standard deviations of the test 
score distributions and Og). 

Given the experimentally obtained values cx = H and Oa = 5, determine the co- 
ordinate point on the abac which corresponds to these values. From the coordinate 
point follow the circle to the diagonal and read off the scale value. In this case the 
answer is approximately 15. The use of good cross section paper in constructing the 
abac, makes it possible to compute this function graphically for values from O.OOd to 
LOGO, or any similar range of values. 

It should be noted that the use of this formula assumes a zero correla- 
tion between variables 1 and 2. 
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Abac 6. Abac for computing the standard error of a sum or 
difference, assuming that the correlation between the variables 

is low. 
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Abac 7 

ABAC FOR TESTING SIGNIFICANCE OF DIFFERENCE BETWEEN TWO PROPORTIONS 

The abac for testing the significance of a difference between two’ propor- 
tions is based upon the formula: 



(p^-p.y/pQ, 
L + ± 


where average difficulty value, P 


pi^i + pj^-. 


and := 1 


™-P. 


Bata required to use the abac are, for each of the twoitems, the number 
(N) attempting it and the proportion (p) of those attempting it who answer 
correctly. 

For convenience in using the abac, the formula was transformed to the 
following: 

II. (p, - p,Y = it) (PQ) 


By formula 11 we determine how large the difference between p-values 
must be to be significant at the desired level (in this case the 1% level). The 
abac has been constructed to perform this calculation. 

To illustrate the use of the abac, the following example is presented: 


Note that there are three charts. A, B, and C. Given the experimentally obtained 
values pi = .37, ps = .20, Ni == 300, and Ns zzz 200, one enters Chart A on the abac and 
determines the coordinate points {pi, Ni) and {px, N^). Connect these two points by a 
straight line and read off the P value at the point where the connecting line crosses the 
P scale. In this case, the value is .30. Then mark the radial line in Chart C for P = .30. 
In actually using abacs, it is desirable to have pivoted rulers which can be swung 
around to the appropriate radial line. Now enter Chart B and find the coordinate point 
(Ni, Ns). From this point move diagonally to line “g” and then vertically into Chart C 
to the previously marked radial line P ,30. From there, run across horizontally to the 
(p^ — p^) scale and read off the value, which is approximately .108. Compare the 
experimentally obtained p difference (.37 — 20 = .170) with the theoretical difference 
(.108) just read off the scale. Since the experimentally obtained difference is larger than 
the theoretical difference which is indicated as being significant at the 1% level, the 
experimental difference is significant. Conversely, if the experimental diterence had 
been smaller than the theoretical difference read off the scale, the experimental differ- 
ence would not be significant at the 1% level. By drawing other sets of radial lines in 
Chart C one could test the difference at any desired level of significance (i.e., the 
position of the sets of radial lines is determined as a function of the value of which 
is selected). 


I For one degree of freedom, 3(2 = 6.635 at the 1% level of significance. 
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TABLE FOR ESTIMATING POPULATION CORRELATION CO- 
EFFICIENT FROM CORRELATION COEFFICIENT OBTAINED 
ON A RESTRICTED SAMPLE 

Kelley's formula for estimating the correlation coefficient in an un- 
restricted population from the correlation coefficient in a restricted sample 
(from which abac 5, Appendix E-3, has been constructed) may also be pre- 
sented in the form of a table. The accompanying table was actually made 
from readings on such an abac and is therefore subject to an error of 

±: ,005. The column headings are values of the ratio of the standard 

deviation in the restricted sample to the standard deviation in the popu- 
lation. The row headings are the correlation coefficients obtained in the 
restricted sample. The estimated correlation coefficient in the population 
is found in the body of the table at the intersection of the appropriate 
row and column. To save space, all decimal points have been omitted. 

Given the experimentally obtained values of r = .40 in the restricted 
sample; 0 = 8.0, the standard deviation in the sample; S=10.0, the 
standard deviation in the population; then the table is entered at the 
column headed 80 and the row headed 40. At the intersection of that 
column and that row is 48. The desired estimated correlation coefficient 
is M. , 

Discussion of the limitations in the use of this estimation is found in 
Chapter XII. 
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abacs, comtruction and use, 488-505 
achiievement examinations (see also under 
tests, achievement), list, 461-464 
achievement testing program, development, 
287-290; results, 303-313; scope, 288-290 
adjustment (see personal adjustment) 
advancement in rating, procedures, 45, 46, 
346-347; qualifications, 344-347 ' 
advancement in rating examinations (see 
also tests), list, 460-461 
age and test scores, {Basic Test Battery), 
99, 103 

age as a predictive measure (see under 
predictive measures) 
Aid-to-the-Interview Blank, 23 
Airplane Matching Test, 124 
Applicant Qualification Test (see under 
tests) 

Applied Psychology Panel, 8 
aptitude tests (see also tests, classification), 
needed research, 434 to 438 
Arithmetical Computation Test, 77-78 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test (see tests, 
Arithmetical Reasoning and Basic Test 
Battery) 

Army -Navy College Qualifying Test (see 
tests. College Qualifying) 
attitude studies (see information surveys) 

Basic Test Battery (see tests) 

Billet Preferefice Record, 135 
Billet Qualifications Blank (see tests) 
Billet Selection Requirements Manual, 16 
biographical information, research on use 
in classification, 440 

Biographical-Preference Inventory, 227, 
232 

Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, 128 
Bureau of Navigation, 7 

G-i Test (see tests, College Qualifying) 
CIC Aptitude Test (see tests) 

QIC Final Achievement Examination .(see 
'■ tqsts) ■■ 

civilian education (see predictive measures) 
civilian occupation (see predictive meas- 
'ures).'' 

College Entrance Examination Board, 
contracting agency, 8; staff members, 
458; Navy research reports, 468-469 
College Qualifying Test (see tests. College 
Qualifying) 
combat iadgiie, .126 . 


combinations of test scores for prediction 
of success, 243-252, 261 
Committee on Selection and Training of 
Service Personnel, 8 

Constructing and Using Achievement 
Tests, 293 

Cornell Selectee Index, 
course grades, reliability, 183, 188-189, 197 
criteria. Navy, evaluation, 377-379, 392- 
393 

criterion, acceptable characteristics, 358- 
362; improvement, 293, 296, 306-307, 
329-330; limitations, 138-141, 178, 222- 
223, 268-272, 392-393; meaning of term, 
357; of personal adjustment, 138-140, 
174; of proficiency-nomination ratings, 
363, 386; of success in training, achieve- 
ment test scores, 202-211, 220, 293, 296, 
306-307, 329-330, 378; class rank, 219, 
228; course grades: officer, 178, 180, 186- 
187, 191-193, 202, 206-210, 219-220, 327- 
329, 376, 377; enlisted, 233, 236, 268- 
272, 305; pass-fail, 192, 196; problems 
in development 362-376; supervisors' 
ratings, 220, 378-379 (see also Officer- 
Aptitude Rating); psychiatric, 138-140 
curriculum analysis, 333 

Digit Memory Span Test, 124 

Duty Recommiendation Form, 16, 18, 217 

Enlisted Personal Inventory, (see tests) 
enlisted personnel, classification, 22-28; 
procurement, 21-22; recommendation 
for assignment, 23, 234; records, 28-29; 
tests, (see also Chapters VI, VIII, XII, 

xm, XV, xvn, xviii, xx), list, 459- 

464; training, advancement in rating, 45- 
46; operational, 45; recruit, 42-44; service 
schools advanced: description, 44-45, 
262-264, prediction of success, 262“284; 
elementary service schools: description! 
44, prediction of success, 233-261; spe- 
cial programs, 46-49; waves, 47 
Enlisted Personnel Qualifications Card, 
22-23, 236, 252, 267, 384 
examinations (see tests) 
experience (see predictive measures) 
Experience Comparison Index (see tests) 
Eye-Hand Coordination Test, 123-124 

factor analyses, Basic Test Battery, 74-75 
failure in training and General Classifica- 
tion Test Scores, 257-258 
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fleet schools (see operational traming un- 
der enlisted personnel and under officer 
personnel) 

fleet validation (see shipboard perform- 
ance) 

forced-choice format, 130 

General Classification Test (see tests) 
General Mathematics Test (see tests) 
General Physics Test (see tests) 
grading systems, improvement, 292-294, 
296, 305-306, 327-329 
grading system. Navy, 318 

identification tests (see tests, achievement) 
indoctrination school, description of pro- 
gram, 36; prediction of success, 177, 180- 
186, 211-212 

Information Surveys, amphibious forces, 
421-429; off-duty education (educational 
services), 415-421; research methodology, 
429-432; training, 410-415 
interest measures, needed research on use 
in classification, 439-440 
interview (see predictive measures), en- 
listed, 22-23; needed research, 440-441; 
officer, 14-17; validity, 251-254, 260, 383, 
405 

interviewing officers, training, 15 
inventories (see personal adjustment meas- 
ures and biographical information) 

job requirements, needed research, 434- 
435 

Literacy Test, 78-80 

literacy training program, tests, 78-81 

Manual of Enlisted Navy Job Classifica- 
tions, 26, 29 

Mechanical Aptitude Test (see tests) 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, 124 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (see tests) 
morale studies (see Information Surveys) 
motivation of trainees, needed research, 
448450 

National Defense Research Committee, 7, 

■ 8 .. : 

Navy standard score, 103 
N -4 Test (see tests) 

NDRC Project N-106, initiation, 8; re- 
search reports, 468-469; staff members, 
458 

nominating technique, 363, 386 
Non-Verbal Classification Test, 80-81 
NROTC Selective Examination (see tests) 
NROTC training (see officer personnel, 
training, college) 


Office of Scientific Research and Develop- 
ment, 7, 8 

Officer Aptitude Rating, !80, 182, 185, 192 
Officer Classification Battery, 107-108 
Officer Classification Test (see tests) 

Officer Personal Inventory (see tests) 
officer personnel, classification procedures, 
14-19, 2 1 6-21 7; records, 19; procurement, 
12-14; tests, (see Chapters VII, VIII, X, 
XI, XVI), list, 459, 461; training pro- 
grams; administration, 31, advanced, 
description, 37-38, 216-219, prediction 
of success, 223-228, instructors, 315-316, 
operational, description, 38-39, 2 1 8-21 9, 
prediction of success, 228-230, primary 
schools, (see also indoctrination schools, 
Reserve Midshipmen’s Schools, college 
training program, V-12 training), de- 
scription, 34-37; Regular Navy, 32-33; 
training school reports, 217 
Officer Qualification Test (see tests) 
Officer Qualifications Questionnaire, 19 
Officer Qualifications Record Jacket, 19, 
217 

Officers* Selective Examination (see tests, 
Officer Qualification Test) 
operational fatigue, 126 
opinion studies (see Information Surveys) 
Ortho-Rater Tests, 24 

performance in billets (see shipboard per- 
formance) 

performance tests (see tests, achievement) 
personal adjustment, 126 
personal adjustment measures, criterion 
for validation, 138-140, 174; hierarchy 
of scores, 167-169; item format, 132, 170- 
172; item difficulty, 171-172; procedures 
in development, 136-138; research design 
for validation, 140-141, 173-174; uses and 
misuses, 127-128; use in classification, 
459; validation studies, 141-169; validity 
of item content, 169-170 
Personal Check List, (see tests) 
personal inventories (see personal adjust- 
ment measures and biographical in- 
formation) 

personality evaluation (see personal ad- 
justment measures) 

prediction of success (see also enlisted 
personnel, training; officer personnel, 
training; shipboard performance), im- 
provement, 184-186, 190, 199-200, 205- 
209 

Predictive measures (see under name of 
test or rating measure, and Chapters 
: X, XI, XII, XIII, XX), age, 227, 231, 
235-236, 254, 260, 279-280, 383, 399; 
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civilian education, 2^7, 231, 235-236, 
254-256, 260-261, 280, 383, 399-400; civil- 
ian occupation, 227-232, 282-283, 383; 
effort, 404-405; interview, 251-254; lim- 
itation, 267-268; months of active duty, 
273, 279; naval experience, 383, 395- 
396; naval training, 280-282, 383, 400- 
404; Navy pay grade, 279, 383 
Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examina- 
tion, 320-322 

Pre-Radar General Aptitude Test (see 
tests, Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test 
Battery) 

Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery 
(see tests) 

Previous Duty Check List, 135 
proficiency tests, research on use in classi- 
fication, 438 

psychiatric criterion, 138-140 
psychiatric interview, 127 
psychiatric screening tests (see personal 
adjustment measures) 

“Quality Classification’' (see interview), 
description, 235-236; validity, 251-254, 
260 

questionnaires (see Information Surveys 
and personal adjustment measures) 

Radio Code Test'-Speed of Response (see 
tests) 

Radio technician, selection, 331-332; train- 
ing, 332; qualifications, 344-346 
Radio Technician Selection Test (see tests) 
rating, Navy (see advancement in rating) 
rating scales, radio technician program, 
340-342 

ratings, supervisors (see criterion of suc- 
cess in training) 

Reading Achievement Examination, 290 
Reading Classification Examination, 290 
Reading Test (see tests) 
records, enlisted personnel, 28-29; officer 
personnel, 19 

recruit training (see enlisted personnel 
training) 

referral scores, 127 

Relative Movement Test, 107, 112-114 
reliability (see criterion, acceptable, and 
under name of test or battery) 
research methodology (see under criterion 
and prediction of success), 136-141, 138- 
141, 169-174, 429-432, 450-453 
research studies, list, 465-469 
Reserve Midshipmen’s School, description 
of program, 34 

Reserve Midshipmen’s School (Deck), pre- 
diction of success, 177, 191-201, 2i2-’213; 


Standardized Examination, 319-320, 323- 
326 

Reserve Midshipmen’s School (WR), (see 
under waves officer training) 
restriction in range, correction, 237-238, 
506-507 

school grades (see course grades) 

Screening tests (see personal adjustment 
measures) 

Selectometer, 24 
self-idealizational scale, 133 
Sentences in Noise Test, 124-125 
Service Record, 28 

service schools (see enlisted personnel, 
training) 

sex differences in test scores, 90-91, 98-99 
shipboard performance, criterion, 384-393, 
405-406; nature, 380-381; predictive 
measures, 382-384, 393-409 
Social Judgments Test, 136 
Sonar Pitch Memory Test, 24, 123 
special aptitude tests, descriptions and 
uses, 112-125; needed research, 436-439 
Spelling Test (see tests) 
stop item, in measures of adjustment, 131 
suppressor variable, 133, 173 

tactical radar, (see CIC Aptitude Test Bxid 
etc Final Achievement Examination) 
Telephone Talker Test, 24 
Test and Research Section, history, 611; 
mission and accomplishment, 3-6; or- 
ganization, 4-5, 457; research studies, 
465-467; staff members, 457 
test item file, 351-353 
test item format (see descriptions of tests) 
test scores, sex differences, 90-91, 98-99 
tests: 

achievement (see also training); as crite- 
rion (see criterion); conversion of scores, 
485-487; enlisted personnel, 295-314, 
462-464; identification, 298-299, 301-303, 
476-481; list, 461-464; officer personnel, 
315-330, 461; performance, 297-298, 300- 
301, 340, 470-475; procedures used in 
development, 299-303, 316-318, 334-340; 
radio technician training, 331-340; types, 
288, 296-299, 318-320, 334-335; uses (see 
also criterion, achievement tests) 288, 
290-296, 320-330; value for predicting 
success in training, 337 
advancement in rating, cutting scores, 
353-354; development, 348-354; list, 460- 
461; scope, 347-348; 

Airplane Matching Test, 124 
Applicant Qualification Test, descrip- 
tion, 76-77; use, 22 
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tests— con tinned 

aptitude (see below under tests, classi- 
fication) 

Arithmetical Computation Test, 77-78 
Arithmetical Reasoning Test (see also 
test, Basic Test Battery), description, 57 
Army -Navy College Qualifying Test (see 
below, College Qualifying Test) 

Basic Test Battery (including Arithmet- 
ical Reasoning Test, Clerical Aptitude 
Test, General Classification Test, Me- 
chanical Aptitude Test, Mechanical 
Knowledge Test, Radio Code Test- 
Speed of Response, Reading Test, Spell- 
ing Test), comparison of results at sta- 
tions, 66; cuting scores, 23S; develop- 
ment, 54-55; development of norms, 65- 
66; description, 55-63; factor analyses, 
74-75; intercorrelations, 72-74; item 
analyses, 64; relation of scores to age, 
71-72; relation of scores to highest 
school grade completed, 71-72; reliabil- 
ity, 68-71 ; revision, 82-83, 435-436; time 
limit study, 64-65; time trends in scores, 
66, 68; uses, 22, 61-63; validity for classi- 
fication, service schools elementary, 75, 
236, 240-252, 258-260, service schools ad- 
vanced, 267, 275-279; validity for ship- 
board performance, 383, 397-399 
. Billet Preference Record, 135 
Billet Qualifications Blank, description, 
132-134; research studies, 153-162 
Biographical-Preference Inventory, 227, 
232 

C-i Test (see below. College Qualifying 
Test) 

CIC Aptitude Test, description, 112- 
115; validity, 115-116, 226-227 
CIC Final Achievement Examination, 
323, 327-329 

classification tests, list, 459-461 
Clerical Aptitude Test (see also tests, 
Basic Test Battery), description, 60-61 
College Qualifying Test, description, 
108-109, 201-202; norms, 110; statistical 
analyses, 110; uses, 84, ill; validity, 
203-209, 213-214 
Cornell Selectee Index, 131 
Digit Memory Span Test, 124 
Enlisted Personal Inven lory, descrip- 
tion, 130-131; research studies, 142-153, 
166-167 

Experience Comparison Index, descrip- 
tion, 234; research study, 161-163 
Eye-Hand Coordination Test, 123-124 
General Classification (see also 

tests, Basic Test Battery), description, 
56; and failure in training, 257 


General Mathematics Test {sec also Pre- 
Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery), 
validity, 223-226 

General Physics Test (see also Pre- 
Radar Officer Aptitude Test Battery), 
validity, 223-226; in use prior to 1943 
enlisted personnel), 6, 53 
Literacy Test, 78-80 
Mechanical Aptitude Test (see also tests, 
Basic Test Battery), description, 57-59 
Mechanical Comprehension Test, 124 
Mechanical Knowledge Test (see also 
tests, Basic Test Battery), desciiption, 59 
N-4 Test, description, 191, 202; validity 
for prediction, 193-200; as a criterion of 
success in training, 202-211, 212-214 
No7i-Verbal Classification Test, 80-81 
NROTC Selective Exatnmation, I9T 

200, 213 

Officer Classification Battery, 107-108 
Officer Classification Test, age and test 
scores, 103; description, I01-I02; devel- 
opment, 100-101; development of norms, 
103; revision, 106-107; statistical analy- 
ses, 104; uses, 16, 84, 102-103; validity, 
104-106, 112, for primary training, 193- 

201, 213, for advanced training, 112. 
223-228, 230, 329-330, for operational 
training, 228-231, 230-231 

Officer Personal Inventory, description, 
131; validity, 227, 232 
officer personnel (see officer personnel) 
Officer Qualification T est, age and test 
scores, 99; comparison of scores made 
by different groups, 90-91, 97-99; de- 
scription, 86-87; development, 85, 482- 
484; development of norms, 88; sex dif- 
ferences and test scores, 90-91, 98-99; 
statistical analyses, 88-92, 96; stability 
of items, 97; use, 12, 84, 87-88; validity, 
92-96, 180-186, 186-190, 193-200, 211-212 
Personal Check List, description, I34- 
135; research study, 163-167 
Personal Inventory, 129 
Personal Inventory, Form X-j( 2 o), IS! - 
132 

Pre-Radar Final Achievement Examina- 
tion, $W-$22 

Pre-Radar General Aptitude. Test (see 
Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery) 

Pre-Radar Officer Aptitude Test Bat- 
tery (see also General Mathematics Test 
arid General Physics Test), 116-118 
Previous Duty Check List, 135 
Radio Code Test-Speed of Response 
(see also Basic Test Battery), use, 112; 
description, 121-123 
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continued 

Radio Technician Selection Test, 118- 
121 

Reading Achievement Examination, 
Reading Classification Examination, 290 
Reading Test (see tests; Basic Test Bat- 
tery), 56-57 

Relative Movement Test, 107, 112, 113, 
114 

reliability (see name o£ test or battery) 
Reserve Midshipmen*s Schools {Deck), 
Standardized Examination, 319-320, 
323-326 

selection tests (see tests, classification) 
Sentences in Noise Test, 124-125 
Social Judgments Test, 136 
Sonar Pitch Memory Test, 24, 123 
Spelling Test (see tests, Basic Test Bat- 
tery), description, 61 
Telephone Talker Test, 24 
Winchman and Hatchman Selection 
Test, 123 

training (see also enlisted personnel and 
officer personnel), evaluation, 309-311, 


323-326; failure and General Classifica- 
tion Test scores, 257; improvement, 
290-292, 296, 303-313, 322, 332-334, 339; 
needed research, 442-450 

validation (see criterion; enlisted person- 
nel, training; officer personnel, training, 
prediction of success; predictive meas- 
ures; shipboard performance; and name 
of individual test or battery) 

V-12 training, prediction of success, 177, 
201-211, 213-214; description of pro- 
gram, 35-37 

WAVES, enlisted training, 47; officer pro- 
curement, 34; officer training, descrip- 
tion, 34, prediction of success, 186-190, 
212 

Women’s Reserve (see waves) 

Winch7nan and Hatchman Selection Test, 

123 

Z- transformation technique, 393 



